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I: FIRST STEPS 


MANY A YOUNG MAN HAS EARLY IN LIFE CHOSEN A CAREER 
to the shame and embarrassment of his family. So it was 
with me. 

“A tram conductor? You a tram conductor? 
You shall certainly be nothing of the sort, unless 
you want to bring dishonour on your parents and break 
my heart.” 

It was my maternal grandmother who spoke. She, the 
stranger with authority, was on a visit to Vienna from her 
home in Cracow, bearing opulent gifts. In return, I had 
told her of my dearest ambition, only to be met with horror 
voluble and shrill. And here she was, not only pouring 
scorn on my plans, but suggesting another occupation lack- 
ing both in glamour and excitement. 

““T will tell you what you are going to be—a pearl- 
merchant, the same as your father and your grandfather and 
his father before him, may they rest in peace.” 

At this time I had reached the age of six with little oppor- 
tunity for independent thought. Whether it was this that 
delivered me to my fate or the fact that at the time of our 
momentous conversation I was sitting on her knee and she 
on the cosiest red-plush chair in our best room, her ample 
black-satin skirt carefully spread before her to save it from 
creasing, so that every time she moved it swished and rustled 
like the waters of a young brook, is hard to decide. What- 
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ever it was, I was not in a position at that moment to rebel 
against her decree. The seed was planted in my gift- 
enriched heart, and in the fullness of time a pearl-merchant 
I became. 

I fastened my eye upon a large rope of pearls 
that hung around her neck and half-way down to 
her broad waist. 

“Those are certainly pretty things to play with,” I 
thought wistfully. “‘ But then, so are tram tickets.” 

It was still in this deep uncertainty that I took leave of 
my grandmother a few days later. She, unmindful of the 
turmoil she had raised in my breast, had forgotten the 
matter, for, as she gave me the quick double-barrelled kiss of 
departure, she patted my head and announced, ‘‘ Na, he 
will be a good boy and do what his father tells, and one day— 
who knows ?—he will turn out a credit to us all!” 

Yet, such 1s the appeal to the adventurous heart of 
the right to travel for ever on the swaying platform of a 
municipal tram, ticket-punching in a tilted cap and a whole 
chestful of glittering accoutrements, with the true wild 
buccaneering gait and all the manner of a ship’s commander, 
that as soon as the old lady’s back was turned, my 
old desire was back upon me. Already in my play I was 
a fully fledged tram conductor, or a tram driver, or a 
crowd of passengers, or even, on some occasions, the tram 
itself. 

Two years later I saw my grandmother again. This 
time she remembered our talk. Again she brought up the 
subject of my future, and expressed the hope that I would 
honour her wish and forget such foolishness as tram-con- 
ducting. I was very willing to obey her in the last particular, 
for by now I agreed with her. It was now my dream to be 
an engine driver. 
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But all this time I was being initiated, although I did not 
know it, into the art and craft of my parents’ profession. I 
can hardly believe that now it has been my own profession 
too for more than fifty years. But the calendar cannot lie. 
Fifty-five years ago, and I was a little fellow of four, and I 
can see myself as I was then, sitting in my parents’ work- 
room on a high chair in front of a desk covered with a green 
cloth. 

The corn-tongs, supreme tool of the pearl-merchant’s art, 
I could already manipulate with ease. In later years I was 
uncommonly proud of this accomplishment until, during my 
wanderings in the Far East, I saw in China the merest 
babies using chopsticks. I was like the countryman who, 
returning to England after his first trip abroad, remarked 
with wonder that in France even the little children spoke 
the language. But at any rate, the corn-tongs I could 
handle to the manner born. Perhaps instead of the proverb- 
ial silver spoon I was born with a pair of corn-tongs in my 
hand. And looking back through the long years, I 
am again in spirit moving corn-tongs in and out of 
a stack of seed pearls. That is the most vivid memory of 
my childhood. 

I was working, or rather play-working. Froebel and 
Montessori would have looked with approval upon my 
activities. ‘This was a game to me, one [ liked very much; 
but incidentally one that must have saved my elders many 
hours of petty drudgery. 

I had so eagerly and constantly clamoured to be set to 
work that they had finally for the sake of peace bid me do my 
best to pick out and set aside the dull and sheenless tiny 
beads. In the imagery of my extreme youth I called these 
unfortunates “‘ blind.’’ Every child, perhaps, is a Shelley 
or a Blake. 
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To my way of thinking, pearls were living things. I spoke 
to them, and they, I thought, answered me. I had an 
affection for the bright ones; but those gone blind through 
no fault of their own I loved even more because they seemed 
so sad. And ever since, a pearl without sheen has appealed 
to my pity as a thing that has lost the most precious gift of 
sight. 

There was no compulsion about this play-work of mine. 
I could come and go as I liked. But certain rules had to be 
obeyed. I must not come to the work-table with buttery 
fingers; I must keep my nose dry while set up on 
my perch; I must, for warmth as I supposed, sweep 
my little heap of seed-pearls into a cosy box when I was 
finished with them; and I must put my poor blind ones 
into a box apart. 

There was one condition more. I must not move any 
of the tools from its accustomed place. Once I transgressed 
this rule. The little pearl-shovel took my fancy, and 
I stole it. Punishment followed, swift and sure. It 
was one transgression, at least, for which I have suffered 
in the flesh. 

I cannot remember how many months it was my task to 
divide the seeing from the blind. But the day came at last 
when my ambition was furthered by a variation of the game. 
My mother said one morning: “ Do you think you could 
pick out the off-coloured ones from the cream and the 
white ? ” 

Could I? What need to ask? Was there anything I 
could not do then? ‘‘ That’s easy! ’’ I announced, and she 
said, ‘ Then you may try.” 

But she was a stern task-mistress. When I scamped the 
work in my impatience, she would take all the pearls, 
jumble the lot together, and say reproachfully, “‘I see I 
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must do this myself.”? So shattered would I then be in my 
pride that I would beg immediately for another chance, 
and, starting again, would usually come more creditably 
out of the business. 

One biscuit at the task’s end meant, ‘‘ You have tried.” 
Two signified, ‘‘ You have done well.” But on the rare 
occasions when I qualified for the two symbols of merit, 
my younger sister clamoured for her share of them. Both 
of us were great believers in the principle of equality. 
Where we differed was in this. She thought she should 
have a half-share in all I got. J thought that certainly she 
should have two biscuits also—but out of the tin. In prac- 
tice the tin remained shut after the first share-out, and I was 
forced to divide with my sister under the watchful eye of 
Marie, our nursemaid. 

Marie disliked me as much as she liked my sister. Con- 
sequently she rarely missed an opportunity to make my life 
a matter of skip and run. But I frequently got even by 
putting salt in her coffee and cockroaches in her elastic- 
sided boots. 

I have had my share of lickings in my time, but they were 
never administered by a more ruthless hand than Marie’s. 
Escaping from her clutches, I would sob with rage and 
shout, “‘ Du polnische Bestie!”? for she was a Pole, “ Why 
don’t you hit your own kids? ”’ She had three, by as many 
men, but no one in her native part of the world thought 
anything of that. In Vienna, of course, morals were differ- 
ent, and it is still a wonder to me that I, a little boy, knew 
anything about it. Though in any part of the world there 
is precious little small boys do not know provided they are 
supposed to remain in ignorance of It. 

I continued to taunt Marie with the ‘‘ Eigenen Kinder ”’ 
until one day I saw her go into a corner and weep until her 
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large coarse scarlet handkerchief was a rag. I went up to 
her and kissed her wet cheek and begged her to forgive me. 
But all she said was, “* Alas! I have paid dearly for daring to 
love.” 

To this day I have never quite fathomed why human 
beings are prepared to pay the highest prices for what 
cannot be bought at all. 
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THERE WAS ONE INSTRUMENT THAT FOR A LONG TIME I MIGHT 
not use. It was a brass affair with an upright and a wag- 
gling beam from whose ends depended cups on silken cords, 
and it was called “‘ pearl-scales.”” You put the weights into 
one pan and the pearls into the other, and the little pointed 
tongue in the middle spoke a mysterious cipher I could not 
understand, but which seemed perfectly intelligible to the 
others. 

The scales, even when I might not touch them, cast a 
strong glamour over the game we were all playing—father, 
mother, Minnie the pearl-stringer, and I. But the occult 
fervour of distant worship was as nothing to the craftsman’s 
joy on the day when I was first permitted to handle the 
wonder for myself. My mother taught me the language of 
the scales, and as she tipped the weights out one by one she 
made me sing out their names so that she might write them 
down in her little book. 

At first she did not trust me. But soon, finding that I 
could be relied on, she stopped checking my returns. Then 
in pride I would sing out: “‘ Fifty carats, and a half carat, 
and a quarter carat, and a sixteenth carat and a sixty-fourth 
carat,’ as I turned each scrap of metal over with my tongs. 
My mother would often tell me that to repeat the word carat 
each time was unnecessary, not to say tiresome. But to me 
this seemed like robbing the weights of their rightful titles 
and the announcer of his importance. 

Those who came to see us, and they were many, had for 
the most part seed-pearls to sell. Our visitors were almost 
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without exception Russian and Polish Jews, melancholy 
bearded men with long pendent curly locks of hair over 
their temples. Their dress was a fur-trimmed kaftan reach- 
ing to the heels, and upon their heads sat, as a rule, a round 
beaver cap that had ear-flaps in winter. They spoke 
Yiddish of the Lithuanian or Galician variety, and some the 
ghetto-argot of Cracow. ‘The speech of each was as diverse 
as a Cockney from a Scot or a Welshman, and when a man 
opened his mouth I knew his home. 

I noticed quite soon that when any of them entered the 
room he would shake hands with my father but not with my 
mother. When I brought out my eternal “‘ Why?” I was 
told that itwas not right for a good woman to tempt anyman. 

That was one “‘ why ”’ answered. But there was one for 
which I received no explanation. I used to observe the 
peculiar habit our visitors, like my father, had of strolling up 
and down the room with their hands clasped behind their 
backs, and no one could tell me the reason for that. In 
after years I noticed that it was largely a Jewish trait— 
perhaps some relic of persecution, and I was confirmed in 
this vagrant conjecture by the opinion of a certain sea- 
captain. On a trip once between Manila and San Fran- 
cisco he sent for me to come on the bridge. “I have been 
watching you,” he said, “‘ walking up and down with your 
hands clasped behind you. Excuse my curiosity, but are 
you a Jew?” 

I said I was, and he acknowledged that he also was of the 
blood and of the faith. He had the same trick with his 
hands as had given me away to him, and it was his peculiar 
contribution to world thought that not only was this a racial 
trait but that one day it would be the means of rediscover- 
ing the lost tribes. ‘The theory is not more far-fetched than 
most. 
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At any rate, our callers of the tribes not lost but ever 
present paced our room inthis manner. They never seemed 
eager to state the business upon which they had come; 
consequently there was always much initial perambulation 
upon which to base any theories one chose. Undue haste, 
my father explained to me, would to their way of thinking 
have stamped them as mercenary and discourteous. The 
polite fiction was that they had come on a friendly visit and 
had incidentally bethought themselves of a little business 
prior to taking their leave. 

They accordingly made conversation, told us the news 
from their part of the world, entered into Talmudical dis- 
putations with my father, and examined me on my first 
lessons in Holy Writ. Funny stories they told too, at which 
the grown-ups used to laugh decorously, but which seemed 
very stupid to me. 

None of these callers smoked cigars or cigarettes, as my 
father did. They took snuff instead. Or at least they 
carried snuff, they dispensed snuff to the air with gesticu- 
lating hands, they dribbled it down their long straggling 
beards and over their shiny waistcoats, and it is possible 
that a particle or so of snuff occasionally reached their 
large avid nostrils. But only, it seemed, by accident. The 
rite was the important thing and the taking of the powder of 
indifferent importance. 

The second loud and unctuous sneeze was as a rule the 
signal that the friendly visit was on the point of becoming a 
business call. With one end of a large square of orange- 
coloured calico, suddenly brandished forth, they would 
brush the snuff from their apparel. In the other corner of 
this gaudy napkin, secured into a trebly knotted corner, 
were the seed-pearls of which they had come to dispose. 

This performance was repeated so many times in my 
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presence that it became impressed upon my memory for 
ever. The endless procession of strangers passed through 
my childhood and coloured it with intimations of a peculiar 
world, but scarcely an individual of them all stands out now 
from the shadows into which they have long since with- 
drawn. 

One alone has still a name and a personality to me. He 
might stand as the type of them all perhaps. His name was 
Simon Padgos, and he was a humble trader in pearls, 
trudging patiently five days out of seven in all seasons and 
all sorts of weather from one small Galician town to the 
next. You might almost have called him a pedlar, save 
that he bought instead of selling. 

He was something of a specialist. He went among the 
housewives enquiring only for discarded trinkets that might 
contain seed-pearls. The companion of his wanderings 
was one scarlet carpet bag. Everyone knew Simon’s bag. 
Even the locomotive which pulls the night freight-train 
from Cracow to Vienna hissed a welcome when it came in 
sight. The bag took this journey once a week, for as 
Simon explained to his wife, “‘ You must discharge one cargo 
before you take on another.” 

Bag and man were of one sort. Each was squat and 
bulky, and each held much that was good. The distension 
of the bag was not, alas! caused by pearls, but by apples 
and walnuts (Simon’s diet, since he was an eater of flesh 
only on the Sabbath to honour the day), by the indispensable 
prayer-shawl and phylacteries, and the extra woollens his 
wife insisted on cramming in at the last moment. 

In all the years I knew him, Simon was always dressed in 
the same way: sleeved leather vest, leather breeches tucked 
into top-boots whose long stiff straps stood out front and back 
like the handles of a loving-cup, a blue velvet cap edged 
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with beaver, flanked on either side by long curly side-locks— 
hall-mark of the orthodox Polish Jew. That was the outer 
man. As for the inner, the certain goodness of his heart 
was expressed for me by sundry coloured paper twists full 
of sugary delights frowned upon by my mother. 

When she complained, he used to bring me candied 
orange peel instead. 

‘No need for it,’ said my Spartan mother. 

‘* No need ?”’ said he. ‘* No need for a little kindness! 
A little kindness in a cold, cold world! ”’ 

He told me tales of my grandfather too. Tall ?—no man 
in the congregation taller. Strong ?—he could crumple 
iron nails between two fingers and blow a beaver cap right 
across a full-length table with one puff. ‘“‘ It was a Narrisch- 
keit (foolish thing),’’ he said, “‘ because one day he did it 
once too often, and it caused something to burst inside your 
grandpa!” 

I begged for more information about this interesting 
ancestor. 

‘“No coin could stay long in his pouch,” said Simon. 
‘* Any lousy Schnorrer could wheedle it out of him.” 

‘* He was not very smart then,” I said with decision. 

** Maybe yes and maybe no,” replied he. “ But the best 
seats in Gan Eden are not reserved for the smart people.” 

Simon always asked for my father when he came, although 
he must have known long since that my mother was the 
business. But to them all it would have been the height of 
unseemliness to have asked for her. 

Frequently when he came I had to keep him waiting in 
the hall. Simon could smell out who was in the parlour. 
That could not be helped, but when he cocked his ears too 
to hear what was going on within, I felt it was all wrong, 
and would take him over into a distant corner on some pre- 
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text—even if it were only to show him a bluebottle buzzing 
on the pane. 

He would get his own back by asking me unpleasant 
questions about my behaviour. Why did I neglect saying 
the prescribed grace before putting a sweet into my mouth ? 
Why had he not seen me at the prayer-meeting before sun- 
rise? Why did I eschew curly locks over my temples ? 
Did I not know of the Biblical injunction? Why did my 
father send me to a secular school? Could the Goyim 
(Gentiles) teach me anything that was not in the Talmud 
and Torah ? 

Simon’s business methods, when finally he entered that 
parlour to do his bargaining, were similar to the methods of 
all our other visitors, but quainter. He would have thought 
little of the methods of modern hustle. He was a register of 
births, deaths, and marriages, and all the news of his last 
round must be dealt with before at last he would say, 
‘“* And now, my dears, you may perhaps like to see what I 
have picked up.” 

Buried deep somewhere between his second or third 
flannel shirt and the Arba Kanfes (the traditional fringed 
under-garment of the Orthodox) was the handkerchief with 
its precious contents. These he would pour upon our 
table-cloth for my mother’s inspection. 

Then would come his salutation; he kissed his fingers to 
the pearls and sang their praises. What shapes! What 
colour and lustre! Fit for a queen! O7, o:/ that he should 
have to part with them! 

Mother, cold as a cucumber, would say, “‘ How 
much ? ”’ 

The words were nothing, but the way in which she said 
them must have taken crowns from the price he intended 
to ask. But whatever price he named, he would always add 
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that not a krone less would buy them. This he would say 
many times, perhaps to convince himself. 

It certainly did not impress my mother. She would 
weigh the little pearls in the swinging scales. She had 
already made up her mind about her final offer. Simon 
would come down one peg. Mother would shake her 
head. Simon would come down another peg. Every time 
he came down two she would go up one. _ At the critical 
moment Simon would say, “‘ Masol und Broche ’’; the magical 
words had been uttered which make a bargain binding for 
all time. 

Simon always counted his money twice: once, so he said, 
because he did not want to take more than was rightfully 
his; and the second time for the sheer pleasure of it. He 
could never, I think, have made a loss over his own bargains 
with the simple Galician wives, and I ascribed his Oz / Ot: / 
laments to the fact that he had been beaten once more, at 
his own game, by a woman. 
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SO MUCH FOR THE MEN WHO BROUGHT US THE LITTLE PRECIOUS 
beads. What about the pearls themselves? The first 
thing you would have noticed about them was that they 
were very dirty, and the fresh supplies our visitors left 
behind them were not considered fit for further adventure 
until they had first undergone a process of purification that 
was sadly needed. 

They were immediately placed in a linen cloth with pow- 
dered soap and boiled in a small copper kettle over a spirit 
lamp. Then they were thoroughly rubbed until they were 
perfectly clean. 

After cooling off, they were shaken into a shallow basin 
and given a methylated-spirit bath; and after emerging 
from these latest ablutions they were entirely transformed, 
for they shone and sparkled, so I thought, as though sight 
had been given back to them. I often wondered why those 
who had sold them to us had never thought of washing 
them, when even I could see that pearls with clean bright 
faces were worth more than grimy ones. But there may 
have been some text in the Talmud which forbade those 
sons of the Dispersion such an act! 

At the beginning of the last chapter I mentioned the 
pearl-scales, so perhaps it is the right place here to tell 
you something of the system of weights we used. 

At the time of which I write, the carat weight was not 
the same as it is to-day. Originally, the weight corre- 
sponded approximately to the seed of some Eastern plant. 
But though for many centuries it had been the standard 
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measure for pearls and precious stones generally, for a long 
time it bore no definite relation to the other standard weights 
of any country. 

Some years ago, however, several of the Continental 
Governments ruled that it should come into line with the 
metric system. The result was that the carat which is now 
universally recognised is the five-thousandth part of a 
kilogram, or the one hundred and fifty-fifth part of an 
English ounce. 

The actual difference between the old and the new carat 
is approximately 5 per cent., the old weight being the 
heavier. 

It should also be borne in mind that for pearls of the 
higher grades the unit weight 1s not the carat but the grain, 
which is one-quarter of a carat. 

In the old days of my childhood, however, the matter 
of weights was even more complicated in Vienna and other 
parts of Central Europe, owing to the fact that although we 
used the carat for selling we were forced to conform to the 
practice of our suppliers when buying. They were partial 
to their own kind of weight, the lot and its subdivisions. 
This made our calculations a long and sometimes delicate 
matter. 

Because of this matter of the weights, I, the unnoticed 
small child in my corner, used to divide the visitors into two 
kinds. Those who agreed to bargain by means of our own 
carat weights I called “ civilised ”’; but those who insisted 
on using their own outlandish measures I set down as 
‘* barbarians.”’ 

Such are the primitive roots of social judgment. 

After the buying and the selling came the stringing. One 
day when a certain number of small metal boxes, each 
containing hundreds of carats of seed-pearls of different 
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sizes, shades, and qualities, had been filled to overflowing, 
the work of collating and grading would suddenly stop. 

The days of stringing that followed were many. First 
the needles and the silk must be prepared. I loved above 
all things to watch my mother at this task. She had beau- 
tiful white hands delicately veined, and long, slender deft 
fingers. Her eyes were keen and quick, and they took in 
everything at a glance. I can see her, even now, entirely 
absorbed in the work, but with two more eyes in the back 
of her head just for me if I were naughty. 

The silk threads she chose were the best obtainable for 
strength and colour. As for the needles, although you 
could obtain the particular kind required from a shop, she 
never bought any. She preferred instead to buy bobbins 
of the finest nickel wire and make them herself. 

When everything was ready, the needles twisted, trimmed, 
and threaded and laid to hand in a neat little pile, the seed- 
pearls were arranged over the table like companies of 
soldiers going into action. At the zero hour the first needle 
would stab the first pearl unerringly through its tiny heart, 
and then the next and the next and the next, so quickly that 
in a moment the three-inch needle resembled a trapeze full 
of flesh-tighted acrobats. 

A rapid movement of the wrist, and they would ride down 
the silken thread one after the other. It was all done so 
speedily and with so little apparent effort that to me the 
whole business was like magic. 

An eight-inch length containing some hundreds of pearls 
formed the unit, and a hundred lengths made up a “ bunch.” 
We called this unit eine Masche, and the French dealers, 
une masse. 

The lengths were gathered at both ends, the threads 
twisted together, tied with blue silk or golden thread, and 
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then tasselled. A little linen docket proclaimed the net 
and gross weights. 

Now my pretties were ready to go out into the world 
to seek adventure. Some, as is the way of things, were 
favoured by fortune and went into high life. Others, after 
a temporary home on some lady’s corsage, would be put 
away in a box in some dark corner, to lie there forgotten for 
many years until some Simon Padgos, like a pearly Pied 
Piper, should call them forth again. Most would spend the 
greater part of their existence passing from the hands of 
one trader into those of another. 

The majority of seed-pearls drift at last into the great 
markets for small fry, Algiers and Morocco, Persia, Afghani- 
stan, and China. The Spaniards and the Italians too 
clamour for them. So my people had never far to go in 
search of markets, and, in fact, they could have sold locally 
every carat of their output. 

As it happened we sent most of our seed-pearls to Italy, 
for at some time in the, to me, prehistoric past my family 
had formed pleasant relations with certain Neapolitan 
merchants. They were excellent customers, for the women 
of Southern Italy have always set the fashion in seed-pearl 
ornaments. This custom they derived in the old days from 
the Greeks, who in their turn took it from the Egyptians, 
perhaps in the days of Alexander’s successors. Perhaps that 
is why to this day the ear-rings made of loops of seed-pearls 
are called ‘ gypsies.” 

Then, too, the rich gala dresses and tunics of the Southern 
Italian women are not infrequently embroidered thickly 
with seed-pearls, a fashion which may not be entirely due 
to esthetic sense. For humble people they make a kind of 
wealth highly portable. 

The Neapolitans were very keen bargainers, not a whit 
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less shrewd than the Polish Jews who supplied us. It seems 
a marvel to me, looking back, that between such upper and 
nether millstones my parents were not ground out of 
existence ! 

My recollections of the Italians must needs be few. But 
two Italian words have retained for me out of those distant 
days a peculiar significance—molto bene. They are attached 
to a very stout, very loud-voiced, and perspiring macaroni- 
eater who used to bring out for comparison a bunch of his 
own seed-pearls. These were molto bene. Ours, as you can 
guess, were not. 

If anyone should think that seed-pearls are seed-pearls 
and there’s an end of the matter, he is mistaken. The 
grades and the markets for each particular grade are subtle 
and numerous. 

The Northern Italians, for example, demand good shapes 
combined with a creamy colour and good lustre. They 
are particular, too, that the tiny beads be properly drilled 
to run true on the string. On the other hand, the Italians 
of the South are not so choice. The beads may be irregular 
—that 1s, baroque, slightly off-coloured, and drilled askew. 

The next grade of seed-pearl, which will not even pass this 
wide sieve, goes to the Dalmatian coast and the Balkan 
interlor, where three-cornered pearls are still considered 
things of beauty. The Balkan ladies cannot all be colour- 
blind, and therefore I must conclude that they prefer neck- 
laces in which no two beads are of the same tint. 

All these markets demand colour and plenty of it, but the 
dusky beauties of Morocco and Tripoli want dusky pearls, 
the darker the better, and «io not mind a few warty excres- 
cences upon them. The palm for indiscrimination, how- 
ever, goes to the ladies of Bokhara, where you might almost 
sell a broken tooth as a pearl and nobody be any the wiser. 
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Bokhara is the seed-pearl’s journey’s end. Or no, it is not 
quite. There is one longer journey it might take, but only 
at the end to perish. 

One winter’s day I had just come in from school and the 
cook had been bribing me to be a good boy with a great 
slab of rye bread spread with prune cheese. All at once the 
door-bell rang once, twice, firmly but apologetically. Cook 
went to answer it, and I followed her into the hall. 

In the doorway stood a little man, so different from the 
kind of caller that usually came that I opened my full mouth 
with amazement. His face was yellow and wrinkled and 
beardless, and when he made a half-turn, I was bewildered 
to see that he wore, like a girl, a thin plait of grease-stiff 
black hair. He buried his hands in his wide sleeves and 
bowed and smiled without ceasing. 

Cook was afraid. So wasI. But she took his card to my 
mother and left me to stand guard over him. He must be 
a robber, he was so strange. ‘To my surprise cook came back 
without the poker and opened wide the work-room door. 
The strange man, who I now saw had thick felt slippers on 
his feet, shuffled in behind her, and I followed close, too 
interested even to remember the food in my hands. 

The stranger started bowing once more, to the room, to 
father and mother, to Minnie the stringer, to the pictures, 
to the walls, and even to me. He bowed so much that I 
thought he would break in two. There would then be two 
of him, I thought, for by this time I was sure he was no 
robber but a wizard. 

My father rose from his seat and addressed him in German. 
But the little man shook his head and said, ‘‘ Metsen! ” 

Then my father tried classical Hebrew. But that was no 
use either. 

Mother, who was anxious to try her French, now had a 
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turn, and said in her pleasantest voice, “‘ Que desirez-vous, 
Monsieur?’ But all he said was ‘‘ Metsen—metsen— 
metsen! *’ 

I moved to a safer distance. I knew all about the magic 
words that opened treasure-houses and turned people into 
pigs. Again my father addressed him in German, Yiddish 
and Latin; but the stranger, shaking his head from side to 
side, and repeating his formula, pointed to his own 
mouth. 

My mother and father and Minnie then, to my astonish- 
ment, burst out laughing. The cook politely followed suit. 
The stranger beamed all over his face and sat down in the 
chair that was quickly placed for him. Immediately he 
drew from his bosom a big paper parcel. Opening this, he 
pointed to a quantity of seed-pearls, all blind, blind as 
could be. 

‘He wants to know whether we have any of that sort to 
sell,’ said my mother. ‘“ Bring out, Papa, what we have 
of them.” 

So father set before the stranger the hoard of poor blind 
things we had for so long put aside as completely useless. 
But he gleefully ran his long-nailed fingers into the box, 
smirking and nodding as a shower of pearls dripped from 
his hands. 

‘“‘ Chow, metsen,”’ he said, carrying some of the pearls in 
dumb show to his lips. 

‘IT know,” said father, “ eating-pearls! Medicine! ” 

The old fellow shook his head in affirmation. ‘‘ Good 
luck to him,” said mother, “ and bon appétit to those who 
can digest them. I shall be glad to get rid of the rubbish.” 

All the same, there was a rare tussle over the price. But at 
last he paid with a good stock of bright silver gulden. When 
he started to parcel up, however, the pearls, blind as they 
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were, seemed to me to sense what was in store for them, 
because they kept on tumbling out of the paper on to the 
floor and took a lot of finding. 

Years later I learnt that that day I had seen my first 
Chinaman and that the trade in blind pearls is a regular 
part ofthe game. The Chinaman had called them medicine, 
and that is what they actually become. When ground to 
a powder, they are believed by a host of Hindus, Malays, 
and Chinese to cure half the ills that flesh is heir to. 
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I MUST HAVE PROVED A TROUBLESOME CHILD IN THOSE FAR-OFF 
days with my interminable questions. “‘ Why?” and 
“What ?”’ were ever on my lips. ‘‘ What are pearls ? ”’ 
I would ask. ‘‘ Who makes them? What do they make 
them of ? Where do they come from ? Why do we buy them 
just to sell them again ? Why are some crooked and others 
round ? Who makes the holes in them, and why are so 
many of them blind ? ”’ 

Any kind of a reply did not satisfy me, but I was soon 
forced to realise that my elders knew little more than I 
myself about the pearls they handled every day. It never 
ceased to seem strange to me that they did not care, and that, 
like all their rivals in the trade, they never tormented them- 
selves with idle questions but were content to concentrate 
on the main chance and the profits to be made from the 
small bales of merchandise in which they dealt. 

Some of my curiosity was of the childish sort. I had 
vaguely heard that there were “‘ real” and “imitation ”’ 
pearls, and in my own mind I had at last worked out a 
satisfactory explanation of the difference between them. If 
one paid for pearls with paper money, they were imitations, 
and if with silver, real. Frequently, however, my parents 
paid for a batch with both paper and silver. Were these 
pearls real imitations ? And again my father would sell real 
pearls to the Neapolitans ‘or paper money, and I would 
think it very stupid of him. 

But on the whole my wonderings were legitimate enough, 
and in later years I have often been heartily sorry that there 
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was no one then to tell me stories of the oyster, laved by the 
ocean, deep in her marine groves of sea-pink, sea-anemone 
and coral, producing beauty in her breast. ‘That is a story 
to enthrall a child as a fairy tale might. 

I certainly knew that there was a creature called an 
oyster and that the pearls came from her. I used to ask— 
in vain—whether seed-pearls, if left undisturbed in the 
oyster, would in time develop into magnificent pearls. 
There was no one to tell me in my own language that seed- 
pearls were not pearl-children, but pearl-dwarfs, that they 
were for the most part doomed to remain seed-pearls all 
their days. 

The reason for that is that the oyster has only so much of 
the precious varnish to give. When that is spent on a number 
of seed-pearls within her shell, the secretion slackens and 
eventually ceases altogether as the creature weakens with 
advancing age. 

Another tale I would have loved to hear would have been 
about the oyster as a fortress, and of how the fortress, as 
represented by the two close-fitting valves, has always to be 
kept in constant repair from within against the enemies 
without. 

For because of her sweet soft flesh the oyster attracts a 
host of marauding sub-aquatic gourmands—rays, skates, 
file fish, boring whelks, and starfish. Some of these will 
only enter as guests with evil intentions while the gates are 
standing negligently open. But others force an entrance 
with all the long-protracted methods of sapping and tunnel- 
ling. These the defender opposes with walls continually 
renewed. For as they bore towards her she gives forth a 
barricade of varnish, varnish that hardens almost instantly 
and becomes as stone. 

With the evilly disposed guests entering by the front door 
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the oyster has a different way. It happens frequently that 
a sweet-toothed shrimp, young crayfish or little crab gains 
a sly entrance into the castle before the chatelaine becomes 
aware of his presence. Since at the slightest alarm the gates 
are shut and barred, you may wonder how such visitors 
get in. But their trick has all the simplicity of genius. 

Although the pearl-oyster dwells in armoured seclusion 
and cannot be described as a social creature, yet she and her 
kind foregather. Where there is one oyster there are bound 
to be many, making what we call a bed. ‘This gathering of 
the clan, however, is not due to the volition of its members, 
but simply to the fact that once the currents have carried 
the oyster spawn to a place favourable for their development, 
they do not stray again until some accident such as a violent 
storm uproots and scatters them. 

Whether the settling of the spawn occurs around sleepy 
sponge villages inhabited by quiet inoffensive neighbourly 
folk, or at the foot of pinnacled coral alps, or in the shade of 
tangled fronds of streaming seaweed, matters little to the 
oyster. Any such neighbours will give her what she 
requires, for they create whirling eddies in the swiftly- 
running currents which carry to the hermit the minute 
organisms upon which she feeds. 

Thus when crab or crayfish means to feast on oyster-meat, 
he launches himself upon one of those eddies as though it 
were a raft. He has no need to propel himself, but driven 
on like drift-weed he is carried right into the castle yard 
before the gates can be shut to keep him out. But that is 
his only victory. For presently he will die a horrible death 
in sight of the delicious trophy upon which he has staked 
his all. 

Already the gates have swung to behind him. He is a 
prisoner for whom there is no escape, no reprieve. This, 
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however, he does not as yet realise, for he is busy stropping 
one claw against another preparatory to carving the joint. 
Now he wants to draw nearer. But he cannot lift his legs. 
They are held fast by a viscous fluid, which, even as it 
oozes, hardens slightly and pins him down. Claws to the 
rescue! Down they come to free the legs and like the 
legs are caught and held. And presently there is another 
submarine tragedy and another crab has been buried in 
conchioline. 

No one has ever witnessed the oft-repeated tragedy, but 
the whole story is plainly set forth in the circumstantial 
evidence of innumerable pearl-shells. Many shells in every 
ton fished up provide that evidence. After the removal of 
the fleshy part such shells disclose a crab or some other 
predatory marine creature deeply and firmly embedded in 
the nacre, so deep at times, indeed, that but for the distant 
and unmistakeable outline of the shrouded guest it might 
be taken for a freak formation of the shell. A lustrous 
corpse is the little crab now as it lies in state beneath the 
translucent pall. 

That this was a sure sign that the oyster had escaped once 
more from danger with no more hurt than being condemned 
to carry her petrified enemy to the end of her days is borne 
out by the fact that the diver has brought her up with her 
valves tightly closed. Had she been killed or grievously hurt 
by her efforts at self-preservation, the gates would have 
immediately swung open, never to close again. 

When a diver on the ocean floor comes upon a pair of 
open oyster-shells, he has arrived at the scene of a tragedy 
in which the oyster herself has been the victim in her turn. 
The probability is that all sign of the former occupant of 
the shells has gone. The action of the brine has dulled the 
interior surfaces of the shells, once so bright, and has soft- 
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ened them to such an extent that they crumble under the 
slightest pressure. The castle is not only desolate, but a 
ruin. But there is no sign of the successful invader. 

The chances are that a starfish committed the deed, a 
villain hardened to the slaughter of oysters. According to 
one great authority on pearl-fishing, in Ceylon waters alone 
more than five million oysters are destroyed annually by 
starfish. Nature deals in astronomical figures in all the 
lower forms of her sea-creatures, and five million is a figure 
hardly worth talking about; but it lends colour to the pre- 
sumption that few of her enemies are more formidable to 
the oyster than the starfish. 

Here is an idea of a single such story as I might have 
listened to once from the lips of enlightened grown-ups. 
Imagine the timid oyster startled into barring her house 
against the world. She has taken quick fright, but now she 
feels quite safe within her strong walls. The cunning star- 
fish outside, however, whose appetite has merely been 
whetted by a momentary glimpse of his favourite food, 1s 
not at all discouraged. 

His methods are different from the other wretches who 
threaten the well-being of the oyster, and she can do nothing 
against them. He hugs her to death. He takes the desired 
creature literally in his arms, or in some of his arms. The 
suckers of one or more of those horrible limbs fasten to the 
upper valve and other suckers to the lower. Then he starts 
to pull. For a time the oyster resists. But she cannot 
stand out for long. Her strength suddenly fails her and the 
powerful flexible muscle at her shoulder gives way. She 
may now, as she dies, have one small last revenge, for the 
sudden bursting open of her gates may tear the besieger limb 
from limb. But what does he care when he can sprout 
new limbs to order ? 
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Such was one of the stories I might have heard as a 
child, but which no one ever told me. These were tales of 
a distant blue sea, however, fit scene for fairy tales where 
anything might happen. But by the waters of my home 
city, without the aid of my elders, I once had interesting 
adventures with the substance of the pearl which are worth 
recounting here, illuminating as they do one more phase 
of the subject. 

The button-makers of Vienna and of Gablonz, in the 
former Kingdom of Bohemia, quite early discovered the use 
of mother-of-pearl—which is the inner lining of the pearl- 
shell—as a desirable material of their craft. And for many 
decades an intensive mother-of-pearl industry was fostered 
in these and other Continental and English cities. 

The fact that many of the pearl-shells possessed pro- 
tuberances could not, of course, have passed unnoticed, 
because they meant so much waste of costly materials. The 
lumps had to be cut out as useless for button-making and 
were thrown away. But finally someone a little more 
thoughtful than his fellows saw that such “ blisters ’? might 
look well if set in a silver or low-grade gold setting as a 
brooch or pendant. He tried the experiment. And not 
for the first time in history a fortune was found in the 
rubbish-heap. 

Henceforth the raised bits of shell were carefully salved 
and collected for the dealers who now competed for them. 
A little filing, trimming, and polishing converted the once- 
despised into settings fit for rings, brooches, and pendants. 
And as pearl-“ blisters,” low-priced but attractive, they 
achieved immediate popularity. 

In an incredibly short time all the important jewellery 
manufacturing centres were making use of the low-priced 
substitute for real pearls. But no one, of course, was ever 
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deceived or made to believe he was buying a valuable pear]. 
For the lustre of the pearl differs from the lustre of the 
brightest bit of shell. Besides, a blister is invariably open 
on the underside and is frequently hollow. But the traders 
distinguished keenly between the hollow blister, mere pieces 
of raised thin shell, and the more solid blister, which is 
half or three-quarters filled with pearl substance. 

Fashions die, even as they are born, and a time came when 
jewellers turned their backs again upon pearl-blisters— 
the cheaper hollow kind—because the public had ceased to 
find them interesting. But a new craze sprang up, in 
England first, I believe, and spread rapidly abroad. ‘The 
blister was not yet finished. 

In many cities and towns there were handicraft guilds, 
whose members if they wrought in metals sought to heighten 
the effect by introducing into their designs semi-precious 
stones. ‘They now began also to use pearl-shell and blisters, 
and for a time the latter came into their own again. At 
present even that use is in abeyance and the blister is quite 
“out ;°’ but if you possess pearl-blisters, do not throw 
them away on that account, for who knows what the future 
may hold for them! 

Do not at least use them as rubbish with which to fill in 
holes. ‘There come back to me more vivid memories of my 
childhood, days when I, with my brothers and sisters and a 
host of congenial friends, began to find irksome the atten- 
tions of well-meaning but all too strict nursemaids. 

We revolted. And handicapped as the girls were with 
babies and prams, we werc usually successful in making good 
our escape and giving rein to our adventurousness. Vienna! 
How good it was to be a child in your streets in those old pre- 
War days, as free as only a child can be who has escaped, 
and with all your mysteries still to explore! 
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Who it was told us, how we found the blessed spot, I 
cannot tell after all these years. I know only that we found 
it. We came to a land of promise and there discovered 
abundant treasure, enough to break the backs of a train of 
packmules, had we been so favoured of fortune as to possess 
such a thing. Instead, we grovelled in the mud and carried 
off with us such treasure only as could be gathered into 
pockets and handkerchiefs. 

Few people at this time could tell, unless they had access 
to the municipal records of Vienna and knew where to look, 
at precisely what date the honourable guilds of Perlmutter- 
knopffabrikanten obtained permission from the Hohen Rath to 
dump their waste material at selected sites within the city 
boundaries. At any rate, it must have been somewhere 
around the time when the Hohe Rath was intent on filling 
up the slow-flowing and unsavoury River Wien, which had 
given Vienna its name, but was now a mere nuisance to the 
citizens. [he stream had once been an important tributary 
of the Blue Danube—a river that I, by the way, as a Wiener 
Kind, had always known as the “ graue Donau.’? But it 
had suffered the usual fate of small waterways that run 
within urban boundaries. It had become little more than 
an open sewer, and it was into the Wien that the Vienna 
pearl-button-makers had for many decades dumped cart- 
load after cartload of their useless cuttings. 

By the shores of this ill-flavoured and doomed river we 
children discovered an Aladdin’s cave indeed. In our 
cagerness to transport the treasure to places less exposed to 
the rapacious eyes of our marauding enemies from other 
districts, we did not worry much about our filthy clothes and 
bleeding hands. It was only when we returned home, spoil- 
laden and proud, that attention was drawn in no uncertain 
fashion to the disadvantages of digging for buried treasure. 
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Loud was the wailing and the gnashing of teeth thereafter. 

But the button-makers of Vienna knew nothing of all that. 
The Hohe Rath sat solemnly in the gilded council chamber 
upon their beautifully carved chairs deliberating matters 
weightier than those which had torn our pockets, made foul 
rags of our handkerchiefs, and of our hands things to break 
a mother’s heart. 

It was only later that more august minds than ours were 
stirred to action by the thought of treasure lying in the Wien 
ooze. The pearl-button folk of Vienna remembered the 
dumps when blisters came into their own and sent delving 
parties to rescue what they could of the once-despised pro- 
tuberances. And it is possible that you who read may be 
preserving at the bottom of some old-fashioned jcwel-box 
an old brooch or pendant the pear! setting of which lay long 
forgotten once upon a time buried in the malodorous slime 


of the River Wien. 
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NOW IT IS TIME TO TAKE YOU ON INTO THE DAYS WHEN PEARLS 
became my business too, and when I really began to learn 
something about them. For in the end I was destined to 
follow my little globular darlings to the end of the earth, but 
my first necessity was knowledge. 

From pearls as articles of commerce it is really not a long 
step to semi-precious and precious stones. It is not unknown 
for a goldsmith to save time by asking his pearl-dealer to 
supply such other gems as may be necessary to complete a 
design. In some such way, I suppose, my people became 
associated with the trade in precious stones—pearls are not 
‘* stones ’’—at a period in my young life when the glamour 
of the Arabian Nights, with its jewels as large as roc’s eggs, 
hung heavily upon me. 

I had the privilege of examining the collections and single 
pieces that passed through my parents’ hands, and I rein- 
forced my first-hand knowledge with book-learning. I soon 
knew more than my elders, but if they were proud of their 
first-born on this account, they hid it well. When I told 
them that some gorgeous pigeon-blood ruby or cornflower- 
blue sapphire was merely coloured corundum, that their 
latest acquisition in the way of diamonds was pure carbon, 
and that common silica was a large proportion of a par- 
ticularly fine fiery opal, they would say merely, ‘‘ Oh! ”’ and 
add, ‘‘ but those books of yours don’t tell you how much it’s 
worth. They don’t teach you how to make your profit. 
That’s the main thing, my boy.” 

Indeed, books did not teach me that kind of learning. If 
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I acquired it at all, it was after the manner of the Gentile 
boy. The story goes that at one of the East-End schools a 
little Gentile asked one of his Jewish class-mates, ‘‘ How is it 
you Jews are so clever ?”’ 

‘‘ Because we eat red herring,” said little Ike promptly. 

‘“* Would I become clever if I ate red herring ? ” 

‘You get your mother to give you a penny and we’ll go 
and get the right kind of herring already, and I show 
you.” 

The penny being obtained, the Jewish boy effected the 
purchase and divided the fish so that the other got merely 
the tail. But as the Gentile stood gnawing the tail hope- 
fully, it dawned upon him that he had had the worst of it. 

‘*°Ere! ” he expostulated, “‘ that was my penny, and look 
what you’ve given me! ” 

 Ain’t it vunderful ?”’ said the Jewish boy approvingly. 
‘* Even the little bit of red herring you have sucked makes 
you already cleverer than you vos before! ” 

At twelve I was a collector of gems as other boys collect 
stamps, and my collection can have been no more valuable 
than theirs. Every stone was represented by some specimen, 
however, and I knew the names of each, the hardness, 
specific weight, place of origin, and the more picturesque 
facts about them. At school I told beautifully embroidered 
and romantic tales about my and my parents’ treasures. 
One red-hot beating I received at this time was due to the 
fact that my father heard I had said we had the biggest 
diamond in the world, and not only so, but that we had 
come by it in a mysterious inanner. After this they took 
away my precious collection, thinking it high time that I 
should turn my mind to the profession they had chosen for me, 
the rabbinate. 

But a fine humbug of a rabbi I should have made. 
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** What shall we make of you?” asked my father despair- 
ingly. 

‘“* A lawyer,” I said hopefully. 

‘* The first man you defend,”’ said my mother, “ will get 
hanged.” 

Nevertheless, I began to read Jaw. But when I was 
sixteen I lost my father, who left my mother at the age of 
thirty-three with seven children younger than myself. She 
mourned him for the rest of her life, but not with folded 
hands in widow’s weeds. She was a fighter. 

My hopes of an expensive education went by the board, 
and with my knowledge of French and some school English 
I went into a firm of prominent metal merchants. For five 
years I rose at six and worked till eleven, managing somehow 
to study and attend lectures and at last to achieve my degree. 

But I never pleaded or even received a brief. Having 
served my term in the army on an office stool, I bethought 
me of my grandmother’s words, and the merchant blood in 
me came uppermost. 

Y had an uncle in London, a pear]-merchant in a big way. 
I wrote to him and enclosed a photograph of myself in a 
new suit of clothes. I have seen that photograph since; it 
depicted a lanky smooth-faced youth, all nose andears. And 
the clothes were the latest London fashion as interpreted by 
Novak the Czech tailor at the corner of our street, who 
allowed you to supply your own material because he could 
get no credit from the cloth-merchants. J had to advance 
him the money for needle and thread and a trifle towards 
his thirst. 

It must have been the originality of that suit that got me 
the job. My uncle wrote back by return, in English, that I 
might present myself in Paris as soon as I liked, for he 
intended to open an office there. 
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I was very proud of that letter, the first I had ever received 
in English. I showed it to everybody. I translated it to 
everybody. I believe that the writing of this letter was the 
only kind thing my uncle ever did. 

My principal in Paris was a leading pearl-merchant, 
British by grace of the Home Secretary. But Paris meant 
more to him than London. He could not understand why 
anyone privileged to walk the Boulevards should pine for 
the capital of his adopted land. “ You don’t realise your 
good fortune,” he said to me in the first few days of my 


tutelage. ‘‘ Paris is the only worthwhile city in Europe. 
Here one lives every minute of the day. Elsewhere people 
just exist!” 


I felt at the time rather like a transplanted vegetable with 
its roots on a stone. Que voulez-vous, une transvasion est une 
operation douleureuse! I had little to say in defence of my 
cherished Vienna, whose gaiety springs from the kind and 
sprightly hearts of her children and which I took for granted. 
For some reason which now escapes me I took up the cudgels 
for London, a city I then only knew by repute. 

“London,” said my British master with a contemptuous 
sniff, ‘‘ London is immense. So 1s the Sahara. ‘They are 
both dull places. The only advantage London has over the 
Sahara is that one can drink when one wants to. As a 
matter of fact, to escape from its frightful dullness everybody 
in London drinks—drinks anything that is wet but water. 
London is so big that one loses oneself in it until one finds 
oneself again on the boat which is taking one home. When 
all is said and done, it is nothing more than the foggy capital 
of arheumy nation. Je vous «n fais cadeau.” 

Such an extravagant gift might well have exhausted any 
man’s generosity. In fact, it was the only gift I ever 
reccived from that quarter. He was reputed to be a great 
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pearl-expert and I had hoped to drink deep of pearl lore at 
the fountain head. I discovered all too soon that neither my 
master nor any of the great dealers who came to his office 
cared a hang about the objects they handled daily except in 
relation to profits. Had someone to dive for them, go down 
after them at risk of his life on to the bed of an ocean 
reluctant to give up its treasures? ‘They had heard some- 
thing to that cffect. But why bother ? Was the knowledge 
worth good francs to them ? 

There was one exception to the rule. That was Perez 
the pearl-merchant, grizzled and old in his calling, who took 
a fancy to me because like him I was lonely and like him 
eaten up with the desire for knowledge. 

‘‘ Shape,” he said, “‘shape and shape and shape. Always 
keep your eye on shape.” He said this in a rather loud voice 
as we strolled up the Boulevard des Italiens on our departure 
from Blonde’s table d’héte. Six courses for one franc fifty 
had put him in a professorial mood. 

But an old painted woman, flashily dressed and claiming 
the trottoir for her own, overheard his remark and took it 
to heart. 

‘You old reprobate!” she shrieked, “ leave the young 
man alone. He’ll find his bearings soon enough without 
your advice. Shape matters less than you think. There 
are eis” 

Perez took my arm and hurried me off. When we were 
out of hearing of that voice he said, ‘‘ Poor creature, she 
thought we were discussing the lure of the flesh. But if I 
can talk shop out of hours, why can’t she in them?... I 
was talking about shape. When judging a pearl’s quality, 
keep your eye above all on her shape. It doesn’t matter 
what her lustre, an unsightly piece is an eyesore. The 
round, the pear-shape, the button, all these are comely. 
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The egg-shape and the double button are passable. But the 
odd shapes, which we in the trade call baroque, and the 
freak-shape, are not worth a connoisseur’s while. The 
dealer would do better to trade in garden gravel than in 
baroque.” 

Thus taught old Perez, and I never forgot. He was not 
expounding a new theory, of course, but merely putting into 
words what those who deal in pearls every day know by 
second instinct. Were Perez alive to write this book, he 
might have continued somewhat after this fashion : 

‘What is a drop-shape ? It is a drop which, more or less 
gradually, tapers from the round to the pointed end. The 
more gradual the taper, the more lovely the pearl. A pear- 
shape is also a drop-shape in a way, but she does not produce 
the esthetic effect of the true drop-shape, and when she 
happens to be unduly constricted in the middle, as is often 
the case, she reminds me of a fat woman with a tight belt. 

“The button is a pear] with a flattish underside, so that 
when she is placed upon the table she sits where she is put. 
A double button is all the better for an operation—she should 
be cut in halves to form two buttons. 

‘* The egg-shape is an oval or elongated oval, also in a 
way a kind of drop-shape. It is often substituted by 
jewellers as a makeshift. 

“The odd shapes, also called baroque, are various 
irregular approximations to all the recogniscd geometrical 
shapes. The freak, on the other hand, is a pear] that defies 
geometry, symmetry, and all the laws of her kind. She is 
the bizarre, the revolutionary in the social order of pearls. 

‘* T have left the round pearl until the last, although she 
should by rights come first. By round, remember, I mean 
r-o-u-n-d, geometrically round, the perfect sphere!” and 
here Perez would kiss his hand in a kind of ecstasy of pleasure. 
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“The round pearl, she is the most beautiful thing in the 
world. ‘The near round is a trader’s dodge, a sham, a lie. 
The perfectly spherical pearl is the kind which will go for a 
stroll by herself from one end of the table to the other, there 
to step over the edge and continue her progress on the floor 
if there is the slightest degree of slant.” 

The round pearl is a much greater rarity than it ought to 
be by the law of averages, according to which there must be 
at least as many round pearls as of any other shape. Besides, 
nature favours the round and is lavish in its distribution. 

But perhaps the round pearl too often is made to be lost 
before it is found. Consider the pearl-oyster, which is a 
living organism. If she were at all capable of thought, 
would she, do you think, look with favour upon the loose 
hard objects within her dwelling which press so unduly 
against her tender flesh ? Would she not, if she could, get 
rid of them? We may imagine that in the absence of 
conscious volition she spasmodically disgorges them; or 
perhaps during the ages of her evolution she may have 
acquired some ganglionic wisdom which can make use of 
factors outside herself—such as a strong current or eddy— 
to relieve herself from time to time of a growing burden ? 
And in such a case, what kind of pearl would roll forth most 
easily ? The baroque, the drop-shape, the button—or the 
nimble round ? 

The form ofa pearl, naturally, has a definite bearing upon 
her employment once she reaches the hands of the skilled 
jeweller. 

Button-shapes, for instance, are suitable as settings for 
rings, ear-rings, singly and in combination. Drop-shapes 
and pear-shapes, on the other hand, seem the natural choice 
for pendants and pendent ear-rings. The near round, or so 
called ‘‘ robolds,” serve well for chains and chatelains, 
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while that paragon, the round, is reserved for the necklace. 
Baroque can be used as a substitute for any of the perfect 
shapes it happens to resemble. But as for the freaks, if they 
must be used at all, they are only suitable for novelty 
jewellery. 

There is, however, one kind of freak pearl which deserves 
to fare better. That is the ferle cog, or hollow pearl, which is 
frequently of a prodigious size. A mere bubble of shell, she 
appears to the eye to be solid, save that sometimes she 
betrays herself by a small hole in the skin. But always her 
true nature is revealed, as soon as you pick her up, by her 
feather weight. She is an empty, frivolous, charming thing, 
whose beauty 1s literally skin-deep. 

After shape come the qualities of lustre (orient), trans- 
lucency, colour, shade (nuance), and purity, in this order. 
These are the factors which determine both esthetic and 
commercial value. 

No matter how perfect her shape, if a pearl be of the lack- 
lustre kind, she is of small account. Possessing shapeliness 
and lustre, but being of the wrong colour or of a shade that 
is neither one thing nor the other, she also has comparatively 
little value. Again, 1fshape, lustre, and colour are good, but 
she is marred by small blemishes, even a single point, 
depression, or pimple, she is not what she might have been, 
a pearl of price. 

Lustre, as everyone knows, is no more than the quality of 
shining. But there is an infinite variety of this quality in 
pearls. While, broadly speaking, the human cyc is well 
fitted to distinguish betweer onc kind of lustre and another, 
the pearl-expert fortifies his judgment in this matter by 
constant comparison with pearls already in his possession 
which he considers standard. 

There are no words in the English or any other language to 
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convey adequately from one mind to another the exact 
dcgree of “‘ shining ’’ in agiven object. To have attempted 
to establish some sort of scale of lustres does not mean that 
there is actually an authoritative scale or that, strictly 
speaking, any such thing is possible. However, as my 
associates in business have often found that my more or less 
personal standards of lustre have served them very usefully, 
I mention a few of my descriptions here in the hope that they 
may also suggest to the layman something of the variations 
that are to be met with. 

‘* Silver-clouded moon”? is a sweet-water pearl of Irish, 
Scottish, or American extraction and of faint lustre. Does 
‘pool at dawn”? convey anything to you? To me and to 
others familiar with the immature lustre of a young or 
“blue ’”’ pearl, the allusion is definite. ‘“‘ Polished silver ”’ 
is applicable to a desirable class of Australian pearl, while 
‘mercury’? might be allowed by the knowledgeable to 
stand for lustre combined with an inherent quality of quicken- 
ing such as only a small percentage of pearls possess. 

But the term “ mirror’? needs no explanation. ‘So 
bright that she reflects an image ’’ is no mean praise, even 
for a pearl of the Persian Gulf, cradle of fine pearls. “* Bur- 
nished brass’? would always be recognised by my associates 
as a lustre possessed by only one grade of pearl, as ‘* gleaming 
crystal’? by another. If “starlight on a frosty night ’’ 1s 
too poetical for your mind, still you must remember that 
nothing but poetry is good enough to describe some pearls. 
The lustre of a great pearl is a half-uncanny thing. 

I rather wonder whether it has ever occurred to the 
student of deep-sea fauna that the pearl’s lustre in the face 
of the sun may be but a faint echo of a far greater gleaming 
when she is still part of the oyster in the gloomy ocean depths. 
It may well be that highly-oriented pearls when submerged 
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far below the surface of the sea become flushed with sufficient 
radiance to light up their mirror-like grotto like so many 
lamps. But that is a flight of fancy we can never sub- 
stantiate. 

Pearls may be of almost any colour. There is hardly any 
limit to the shades in which nature may deck them. They 
may be parti-coloured too, dappled, speckled, splashed, or 
veined. But there is nothing lucky about a piebald pearl. 
Uniformity of shade over the whole surface is of the first 
moment in a good specimen. 

There is, naturally, a strict grading of values according to 
shades. To my way of thinking the white roséc is not nearly 
so attractive as the rosée rosée, and many dealers, though 
not all, share this opinion. On the whole, the order runs 
pretty well like this: rosée rosée, rosée, white rosée, cream, 
white, brown rosée, and yellow rosée. 

These come, you might say, above the salt. Below are 
brown, grey, yellow and hard yellow. Pronounced purple, 
golden, green and black are fancy colours, and much 
esteemed if found in combination with good shape and 
orient. Jet-black is undesirable, greyish-black and brownish- 
black have a certain market value, but above all, she of 
compass-needle blue, blue-black or green-black, is to every 
pearl-lover “‘ la désirée.”’ 

Texture has also to be taken into account. Some nacre 
is extremely coarse, other fine-grained. In most pearls the 
layers appear to have been deposited round the core con- 
centrically onion-fashion, but occasionally the layers seem 
to be curiously interwoven, and later on I will explain what 
difference this makes to those whose task it is to remove a 
pearl’s natural defects or blemishes. 

Although all the foregoing can be disposed of in a few 
pages of print, they take many years tolearn. In this highly 
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specialised trade all knowledge is empiric, for there are no 
text-books, and what a man learns he does not readily give 
away, for the ignorance of his competitors is precious to 
him. Almost every word I write here has been pointed 
home to me by some more or less costly mistake. 

You must not be led to conclude, because I have thus been 
able to itemise the qualities of a pearl, that when an expert 
picks up a gem between thumb and first finger, twirls her 
slowly and deliberately over the cupped palm of his left 
hand for safety, and scrutinises her with the closest attention 
and a magnifying-glass, he is consciously analysing her 
good points. 

Actually his first glance has told him all. Then, in- 
stinctively, he takes in all there is to be known of her, and 
this first impression is what guides him in his final estimate. 
If he is tempted to set reason above instinct he is lost. 

Even so, the natural flair for pearls, though essential, 1s 
not sufficient. It must be developed to its highest pitch by 
infinite patience, heartburnings innumerable, and long 
practical knowledge. Only then can the inspired guess 
become the exact instrument of knowledge. 
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THERE IS A DEFINITE TECHNIQUE EVEN IN THE HANDLING, 
displaying, and storing of pearls. They are dainty things 
and must be dealt with with a certain daintiness. I had 
almost said they were delicate, but this might give a wrong 
impression, since natural pearls are not fragile or easily 
bruised or damaged. 

While the corn-tongs are indispensable in the grading of 
seed- and other small pearls, pearls of appreciable size are 
picked up between first finger and thumb for close inspection, 
first by the naked eye and then under a powerful lens. 
Their grading also is done by hand. 

The paper or wrapper which holds the pearls is another 
matter for special consideration. It is of a special kind made 
in France, and is furnished with a single or double loose 
lining of light azure tissue paper, or perhaps one of silk. 
This arrangement, of course, serves as a fitting background 
for showing off the delicate pearl tints, for it must be 
remembered that the wrappers are not only used for storing, 
but also for display. 

Again, the paper is folded in a special manner, which 
ensures that no pearl can roll out, either as the package is 
carried about or when it is opened. The proper manipula- 
tion of the paper itself is a matter of some practice, and any 
gem dealer can tell at once whether a person is in the trade 
by handing him a diamond or pearl paper to fold and unfold. 

The corn-tongs too would betray an outsider. Ask any- 
one not in the trade to pick up a stone or a pear! with them, 
and at once he stands revealed as a novice. 
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I remember a flying visit I paid many years ago to a small 
town in Ireland. I had heard that they were getting a great 
many high-grade fresh-water pearls in the local river, and 
on my arrival I obtained the name of a prominent pearl- 
fisher in the town. But as it did not suit my book to let it 
be known that a pearl-merchant had come all the way from 
London on purpose to do a deal, I posed as a tourist. 

Whether the shrewd old bird really suspected the truth 
immediately, however, I don’t know. But he spread his 
pearls on an old woollen blanket and pushed a pair of corn- 
tongs towards me, saying, “‘ Go ahead, look at them as much 
as you like.’? No sooner did I handle them, for the pearls 
he showed me were very small, than he burst out swearing 
and accusing me of trying to makea fool ofhim. ‘“‘ Trying ’”’ 
was right. I got no bargains out of him on that trip. 

I mention fresh-water pearls. These, of course, are not 
from oysters. Not all pearls come from oysters, and not all 
oysters are pearl-producers from the commercial point of 
view. The luscious “‘ natives ’’ and blue-points, for example, 
only produce small unimportant specimens. All their 
virtue is in flavour. ‘The pearl-oyster is a coarse-fleshed 
creature with a shell often the size of a dessert plate, and she 
has a lovely name—* Margeritifera ”’ or “ the pearl-pro- 
ducing one.”’ 

Broadly speaking, however, oysters and mussels of every 
kind can and do produce pearls. For the most part these 
are small lustreless pebbles. Yet every now and then, to 
prove the rule, an aristocrat among pearls is born of a 
plebeian mollusc. 

As though nature had intended to compensate the tem- 
perate zone for being denied Margeritifera, she has gener- 
ously endowed many of its mountain streams with a humbler 
race, a genus of mussel that can also from its bowels spin and 
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weave pearls. The Tay, the Spey, the Dee, the Don, and 
the Forth in Scotland, the Conway in North Wales, the 
Danube in Bavaria, many lakes and rivers of North and 
South America, all yield pearls of the fresh-water variety in 
comparative abundance. Indeed, from the Miami River 
in Ohio, from the Mississippi near Muscatine, Iowa, and 
from the Amazon, fine gems have been taken from time to 
time. River pearls, however, though not infrequently of 
good shape and fair skin, cannot be mistaken by the expert 
for salt-water pearls. Their dimmed lustre is moonlight 
under a veil of silver cloud. 

In the decades just preceding the Great War the increasing 
demand by the button industry for pearl-shell—mother-of- 
pearl—and its substitutes, mussel shells, led to intensive 
mussel-fishing and dredging in several North American 
rivers and lakes. Large quantities of irregularly shaped, 
more or less lustreless pearls thus came upon the market. 
They were, however, of such low grade that the bulk could 
only be used for novelty jewellery. Those who fished for 
them called these nuggets and vermiform pieces “ slugs,” 
and of slugs they reminded you very forcibly. 

Every now and then the find of a fair round fresh-water 
pearl rejoices the river-fisher’s heart. When this happens, 
he is, as a rule, loath to part with her. Being a rarity to 
him, he forgets that his specimen is not the only one on the 
market. His notion of her value is distorted, and often his 
demand is exorbitant until necessity compels him to submit 
to the dictates of the dealers. 

As regards the history of fresh-water pearls, now I have 
digressed to the subject, there is honourable mention in 
Tacitus and Pliny of Britain’s river pearls. Julius Cesar 
dedicated to Venus Genetrix a rare breast-plate studded 
with pearls taken from the mountain streams of the distant 
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fog-wrapped province. And other nations too, in the days 
of Imperial Rome and after, were eager bidders for the 
pearls of Scotland and Ireland. And while in the four- 
teenth century the French goldsmiths knew and esteemed 
them for their work, the people of Britain themselves thought 
enough of their pearls to make special mention of them in 
Parliament during the reign of Charles II. 

Some very fine specimens of fresh-water pearls, and not 
a few necklaces entirely made up of pearls taken from local 
rivers, are in the possession of old Scottish and Irish families. 
To these a high sentimental value is naturally attached. 
But for all that, among the knowledgeable there can be no 
question that for beauty and intrinsic worth nothing can 
even faintly compete with the pearl of the deep salt waters. 

There are other pearl-bearers besides oysters and mussels. 
Before cottage doors in tiny villages set far away from the 
murmur of the sea you may often see a pair of huge conch- 
shells set, incongruously enough, beneath the trailing fuchsia 
or the rambler rose. It is the sign that some sailor has 
passed that way and, trundling it half-way across the world, 
has brought the gift to please a stay-at-home. And some- 
times a little boy, dreaming of the sea, will lift one of these 
great shells and hold it to his ear. For it holds in its depths 
by some trick of natural magic the very roar of the ocean. 

But that conch may in its time have held other things 
than ocean. It may also have produced a pearl. Strange 
as it may seem, the percentage of shapely pearls yielded by 
the conch is greater than that given by the pearl-oyster 
itself. But what does shape matter in a pearl unless it be 
allied with translucency and lustre ? In aconch-pearl these 
qualities are usually absent because the creature which 
produces it does not secrete the precious varnish which 
hardens into lustrous nacre. It is the nacre that refracts 
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the light, in such a manner that a gem of the first order seems 
all aglow from within, like a fairy palace lit by a thousand 
candles. 

Conch-pearls, therefore, are as a rule of the whiteness of 
camphor or loaf sugar. Off the Florida coast, however, and 
in the waters round the Bahamas, the conches yield a real 
pink pearl. Sometimes these are of the most exquisite pale- 
rose shade, and you might mistake them for fine coral beads 
if you saw them in a jeweller’s window. And when they 
are perfect in shape and tint they may be worth anything 
the purchaser will pay for them. 

On the other hand, if a conch-pearl is not well shaped nor 
of uniform tint, but is misshapen, dappled, dotted, splashed 
with grey, yellow, or brown, it is of no use to anyone. 

If anyone tells you that he owns a coco-nut pearl, you need 
not disbelieve him, though his treasure has certainly not 
come from the coco-nut palm. For in some parts, though 
why I do not know, the white variety of conch-pearl is so 
called. 

Should you some day meet with a pink bead and be in 
doubt whether you are looking at a conch-pearl or a bit of 
coral, there is one infallible eye-test. The pink conch-pearl 
is covered all over with the daintiest scintillating pin-point 
marks. You might well imagine these to have been 
sprinkled with salt spray by some sea-waif in a fit of mischief, 
who had happened to come along at the precise moment 
when the living creature in the shell had deposited the last 
coat of varnish on its precinus handiwork. 

In the Gulf of Mexico and off the Californian coast there 
is fished a univalvular oyster called the abalone, which often 
contains pearls of greenish tint. Here again holds good what 
I said of the pink conch-pearl of the West Indies. If the 
specimen is of good shape, uniform tint, without blemish, it 
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is extremely desirable and has a high market value; but if 
not, it 1s valueless. 

Only once did I see an abalone pearl of remarkable beauty. 
I remember every detail of her perfectly. She was fair- 
sized as pearls go, about as big as a pea, geometrically round 
and without blemish, and her tint was one of the rarest a 
pearl can have, a translucent medium olivine. As she 
nestled in my palm she shone with a strange enchanting light, 
and I realised once again how possible it is to fall in love 
with an inanimate object. 

The shrewd San Francisco sponge-merchant had seen the 
gleam in my eye. It was enough for him. But I still think 
that whatever I paid for her left him the poorer. She 
became mine and I gazed at her enchanted. Although I 
had no immediate idea of parting with her, suddenly 
a whole train of memories, long forgotten, unbidden came 
into my mind. 

I saw before me the figure of a man short and squat, no 
longer in his prime. His face, large and expressive, was 
framed in grcying locks coming well down over his ears and 
neck. His speech was full of animation, but, as though 
speech were not enough, every muscle of his hands and face 
sought also to express his thoughts. 

I had met this strange personage many years before at 
the office of a well-known lapidary in London, to whom I had 
gone to consult about the recutting of a noble emerald. 
But this little man, client like myself, had presumed to break 
into our private conversation continually, had taken up my 
emerald and criticised and assessed it, and had altogether 
madc himself a bit of a nuisance. I had, in fact, come near 
to being rude. But the lapidary, smiling, had taken it 
all in good part. 

Finally I had left the stone to be repolished and had 
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hurried away. Within a moment of having reached the 
street someone tapped me on the shoulder. There stood the 
little man. He smiled on me, took my arm as though we 
had known each other for years, and straightway plunged 
into a discourse on gems. 

I could not get a word in edgewise. My opinion was not, 
however, being sought, and it was obvious I could have 
nothing of value to impart to him. We had come half the 
length of Oxford Street, and still he clung to my arm. 
Presently he spoke of his own wonderful collection of gems: 
of green diamonds and pink, of purple sapphires, mauve 
rubies, fiery amethysts, and black opals orange-flamed. 
All, so he said, had been presented to him by some king, 
prince, sultan or rajah. 

‘“‘ Nothing but the best, the rarest, the most perfect, do I 
admit into my collection,” he boasted. I thought of the 
collection of stones I had collected in my boyhood and which 
my father had confiscated. “If by chance you come 
across something out of the way, something wonderful and 
like nothing anyone else possesses, bring it to me—price 
no object.” 

Well,” I thought, “‘ even if he is demented, he is just as 
happy as though he really did own such a marvellous 
collection, and as though the great ones of the earth really 
had given it to him and vied with each other in the richness 
of their gifts. But it 1s high time he left me alone ! ”’ 

Whether he guessed my thoughts or suddenly remem- 
bered a pressing engagement, he loosened his hold on my 
arm and said, fumbling in his pocket, “‘ I must give you my 
card, so that you may know where to come when you find 
something good enough for me.” He handed me the card, 
shook my hand warmly and, “‘ By the by,” he said, ‘‘ when 
you want to come to any of my recitals, just drop me a line 
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and I will send you a pass.”” Then he was gone, and I 
boarded a City bus. Taking my seat, I glanced at the card 
in my hand. 


‘“ VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN.’’ 


Something wonderful, something rare, of which no one 
else possesses the like! Bringittome! These words, spoken 
sO many years ago in London, rang again in my ears in 
San Francisco. In my hand lay a lovely and unique gem, 
fit to lie among the gifts of princes. But Pachmann was dead. 
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FOR A LONG TIME, A VERY LONG TIME, PARIS HAS BEEN THE 
centre of the pearl-trade. The reason for this escapes me, 
unless it is that the many wealthy foreigners who visit it 
spend their money there more readily than they do any- 
where else. 

That, of course, would only be a partial explanation, as 
would also the fact that the French gold- and silversmiths 
are more than ordinarily skilled workers in precious metals. 
But as most of the important pearl-fishing stations are 
situated in British possessions, or adjoining them, and as 
nine-tenths of the pearls fished all over the world are con- 
signed to London bankers and import houses, it is rather 
strange that Paris and not London should have become the 
great distributing centre for this gem. 

Within the last fifty years, that part of the Rue Lafayette 
which runs from the Gare du Nord to within a few paces of 
the Grand Opera House has attracted numerous pearl- 
merchants and brokers, whose offices are located in that 
thoroughfare. The Rue Lafayette is to Paris what Hatton 
Garden 1s to London and Maiden Lane to New York—the 
headquarters of the trade in precious stones and pearls. 

In any of these three thoroughfares there are to be seen 
throughout the whole year, irrespective of the season, and 
in practically all weathers short of a tropical downpour or a 
hurricane, groups of men, for the most part sallow-com- 
plexioned, beak-nosed, and falcon-eyed, standing on the 
pavement or in the gutter, so that it is sometimes difficult to 
pass. It is a hundred to one that these are more than fresh- 
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air fiends—that they are dealers or brokers in precious 
stones. Those who have a more refined appearance are 
undoubtedly the handlers of pearls. It would indeed be 
strange if the constant communion with the queen of gems 
had no refining influence! 

If you are interested to discover which of them are dealers 
and which brokers, you have only to peer into their faces. 
The haggard and pale, the worried-looking ones, those are 
the dealers. ‘The sleekly-complacent and jesting ones are 
the brokers. Must I explain? The dealer has to take and 
give credit. Any error of judgment when appraising goods 
is upon his own head, and his is the entire risk. But the 
broker is merely the go-between. Heads or tails, he wins. 
He obtains a brokerage from both buyer and seller, 1 per 
cent. from either side, and the merchants have to pay him 
whether they register a gain or a loss. 

You may wonder why, since the dealers know of each 
other’s existence, they do not trade direct and thus save the 
brokerage. They would certainly do so if they could, 
because brokerage 1s a stiff tax, and no merchant is keen on 
curtailing his own profit or increasing his charges. But 
they cannot dispense with the broker. They have to 
tolerate him as the shark tolerates the pilot fish. (I trust 
the comparison will not be carried to extreme lengths.) 

The broker touts for business. He knows, or ought to 
know, the requirements of nearly everybody with whom he 
comes in contact. He1is a kind of marriage broker. He is 
expected to praise the bride-to-be (the vendor’s goods) and 
to extol the merits of the future bridegroom (the solvency of 
the buyer). He is a pimp of sorts too, if you like. Yet it 
is to be acknowledged that he often acts the impartial judge 
and holds the scales fairly even, and that more often than 
not he is worthy of his hire. 
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No, they are not all Jews, these Paris pearl-merchants and 
brokers. Many are Armenians, Syrians, Arabs, Parsees, 
Hindoos, with a sprinkling of Neapolitans and Catalans and 
an odd Frenchman or two. 

The appearance of many of them is not prepossessing, I 
grant you, and perhaps we would not be inclined to trust 
some of them out of our sight with a penny stamp. Yet 
in some ways these men’s word is their bond. Their nod 
is as good as a stamped agreement. Their verbal offer 
is binding. Parcels of pearls or other gems are handed from 
trader to trader, and by them to brokers back and forth in 
an intricate chain, without acknowledgment in writing, 
without a receipt of any kind, and often without being 
checked over for contents. It is taken for granted by all 
concerned that the details of numbers and weights are 
correct and precisely as recorded on the wrappers containing 
the valuable merchandise. 

Coming and going, there is implicit trust and almost 
childlike faith on this particular side of the business. Of 
chicanery there is plenty, as you will hear, but not in the 
important matter of “ handing-round ”’ for sale, upon which 
the whole trade depends. Woe to the member of the closed 
circle, therefore, who betrays the confidence reposed in him. 
His name is besmirched for evermore, and the gutter is his 
lot. The crook in the jewel trade is not honest because he 
loves virtue, but because he must be so. 

The trade has peculiar customs, and by some of them the 
skinflint or the rogue has to abide, even when it hurts his 
pocket. ‘There are, for example, times when a bargain, like 
a good steed, can be made to carry two. 

Look at this particular group of four men standing on the 
kerb of the Rue Lafayette. Each is acting according to his 
lights and his nature, and all are quite unselfconscious, for 
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they do not know that thirty years later we shall be looking 
at them. 

Of the four, the two well-groomed and prosperous-looking 
men are dealers: Sefior Lopez, a Portuguese Jew, and Herr 
Ohnstadt, a naturalised Frenchman. Third is a small shop- 
keeper from the Faubourg St. Germain. He is French from 
the tip of his goatee to his prejudice against everything 
non-Gallic. 

The fourth man does not know his own nationality. 
Neither Russians nor Poles will acknowledge him, but each 
try to wish him on to the other party. Meanwhile the 
French Government, which is patient with the alien sojourn- 
ing in the midst, cannot send him over the frontier, because 
during forty years’ residence he has behaved himself properly. 
But he has never bothered about taking out naturalisation 
papers to make himself a Frenchman, and now he is a failure 
and may at any moment become a public charge, which is 
a crime in any country. Unhappy man! In this age of 
aggressive nationalism the life of an international no-account 
is not a happy one. 

Ten short years ago he mcant to retire and live on his 
rentes. ‘Then he was prosperous. But he delayed too 
long, and the lean times came. When he could no longer 
afford to advise his business friends of his intended retire- 
ment—the postage being such a heavy item—he merely had 
to remain in harness. What else was there to do? And 
now he has no office; but the kerb is a good place. Que 
voulez-vous ? Offices are often stuffy, but here under God’s 
open sky one may breathe freely and catch one’s clients on 
the wing. By leave of the sergent de ville one may meet and 
foregather with old cronies, laugh at their stale jokes, until 
the voice of law and order says, ‘‘ Pass along, Messieurs, 
pass along.”’ 
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Sometimes, though not often, Nitchevitch’s bleary eyes 
are made to overflow with salty happiness when an old 
acquaintance nudges him en passant. Oh, it 1s good to be 
taken notice of when one gets old and—who says poor? 
No, no! We refuse to have that word applied to an old 
member of an exclusive circle whose black coat shows not 
a single speck of dust and whose boots shine, veritably, like 
black pearls. 

Sometimes, and generally after his wife has pointed to an 
empty larder, he may have to muster sufficient aggressive- 
ness to squeeze himself into a deal. There is not always the 
opportunity, but it is going to prescnt itself to-day even as 
we watch. 

The French shopkeeper of the Rue du Bac in the Faubourg 
St. Germain is offering to Senor Lopez a fine second-hand 
jewel, a snuff-box in solid gold exquisitely chased and set 
with Indian emeralds and rubies, and bordered with rose 
diamonds. Sefior Lopez knows a genuine antique and 
scents a bargain. He really should not discuss the price at 
all, since it is being offered so cheaply, but pay what is 
asked; but from force of habit he fences for a rebate. How- 
ever, at last, seeing that the deal is attracting the attention 
of the other dealers, he pulls out a roll of bedraggled notes 
and begins reluctantly to peel off the appropriate number. 

But before the notes have had time to pass from buyer to 
seller, he who had contemplated retirement ten years ago 
on his own fat, and has now nothing but a couple of francs 
in his pocket, sings out, “* Monsieur Lopez, I am in this deal 
with you up to a ten-per-cent. risk!’ 

The Portuguese Jew looks daggers. But he can do 
nothing. Custom is rigid on the point. He knows well 
that there is no way of shaking off the infliction of an associ- 
ate who is not going to invest a centime, who cannot con- 
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tribute his share if a loss were to eventuate, and who will 
presently state how much he must be paid to be got rid of. 

By and by, before the sun has gone down, Sefior Lopez 
will offer Monsieur Nitchevitch so many hundreds of francs 
to surrender his mythical interest. The latter, you might 
think, will be satisfied with any kind of an offer, but not he. 
He will drive a desperate bargain, thinking all the time of 
the nagging wife at home and her empty larder. Finally, 
however, he will surrender his claim with a generous sweep 
of the hand, clutch nervously at the billets de cents, and make 
off to his obscure and mysterious abode. 

You would perhaps call this blackmail. Business, strictly 
speaking, it is not. But it is the custom. 

On the whole, however, dealing in gems is a matter of 
diamond cut diamond and devil take the loser. Take the 
romantic tale of Jules Grun, Blisky, and Madame Moulin, 
depicting love among the pearl-dealers. 

It is really fortunate for you that I happen to know Jules 
Grun, the millionaire pearl-merchant. Thus I may take 
you to his office in that building on the other side of the road. 
Up one flight of stairs only, so we need not bother about that 
narrow-chested wheezy lift. Here we are. Fine waiting- 
room, luxurious carpets, handsome furniture, and the 
cosiest of arm-chairs to make callers forget the painful sus- 
pense of waiting. But we will not sit down. Taking 
advantage of our cloak of darkness, we go right into the 
inner office and look about us. 

Of the three people at work here you need take no notice 
at all of two. They are mere paid servants, nobodies. 
The one person who matters here, for he proclaims it often 
enough, is Jules Grun himself. There he sits, behind the 
large flat desk, bald-headed, full-faced, ruddy, and pros- 
perous. 
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Besides ourselves there is another visitor, a visible one. 
He is an ordinary-looking person, Blisky by name, a broker. 
Everybody in the trade knows Blisky. 

Between Grun, the merchant, and Blisky, the broker, there 
lie on the table three bunches of oriental pearls. They 
have already given rise to a great deal of talk before we 
came on the scene, but Blisky is still talking in the manner 
of brokers the world over, glibly and with serpentine guile, 
and there is nothing to show that he will ever stop. 

Grun talks little. He contents himself with taking up one 
bunch after another, scrutinising it carefully through a 
powerful lens, for the tenth time perhaps. ‘Then he shakes 
his head from side to side, as pearl-merchants do who are 
interested but intend to concealit. Finally, he pushes them 
all together and towards the broker and grunts, “* My first 
bid, Blisky, was more than generous. ‘They are not worth 
more. You are foolish not to pass my offer on to your 
client.”’ 

‘*T am very sorry, Monsieur Grun,”’ says Blisky, “ but I 
have too much respect for myself to face my client with such 
a poor offer. He is temporarily embarrassed, as I told you, 
but there are limits.” 

‘“ People who are temporarily embarrassed for ready 
money should not deal in pearls,’”’ says Grun pompously. 

“Maybe yes and maybe no,” says Blisky in a huffed tone, 
*‘ but as it is not my business to tell my clients what to do 
and what not to do that gets us nowhere. You are acting 
crazy when you allow these bunches to slip through your 
fingers like this. I suppose you are so rich already that you 
absolutely refuse to make more money! You are getting to 
be such a hard nut, too, Monsieur, I warn you, that most 
brokers are scared to come to you. Were it not that four 
hundred thousand francs are not everyone’s money, I should 
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not sit here now, besure. But where in Paris is there another 
dealer who can lay his hands on so much cash at a moment’s 
notice ?”’ 

‘“* But that is the reason, my dear Blisky, why I want to 
buy at my own price! ” 

Just then a clerk enters the room and hands the merchant 
a slip of paper. He glances at it and says, “‘ Show the lady 
in,’ and turning to the broker adds, “‘ If you care to wait in 
the next room, I may have another look presently.” 

There enters briskly, brushing past the retiring Blisky, a 
woman middle-aged, good-looking, and self-possessed. With 
businesslike directness she states her requirements immedi- 
ately. A client of hers needs so many pearls of such a size 
and quality for three sautoirs. If Monsieur has them in 
stock, she can vouch for a sure sale and spot cash. 

Grun almost gasps, but not quite. Strange coincidence! 
The fellow in the next room has the very thing tucked away 
in his leather wallet. What luck that he asked him to wait! 

‘“ Madame Moulin,” he says impressively, ‘I believe I 
can accommodate your client, but the goods are out at the 
moment. If you will give me an hour, I will recall them 
and you can submit them to your client.” 

Blisky, however, though a decent fellow and no eaves- 
dropper, has happened to hear all this. The door has been 
left ajar by accident, and now he knows what is afoot. He 
decides he is tired of waiting, in spite of the luxuriousness of 
the waiting-room and the comfort of the easy-chair. He 
lets himself out and travels down in the groaning lift—for 
he never believes in walking if he can ride. 

He has not long to wait in the street below. Vozture / 
Voiture! ‘There they go, Madame Moulin and Blisky, as fast 
as the crock in the shafts of the creaking four-wheeler will 
take them, towards the glittering facades of the Rue de la 
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Paix. The jeweller with whom they are presently closeted 
is in the worst position a jeweller can possibly be. Fancy 
having to pay the full price asked because the order is 
pressing and he has been given carie blanche by his client! 

That evening the two brokers are seen to dine (éte-d-téte at 
Voisin’s. The next day Madame Veuve Moulin’s con- 
cierge shakes his head knowingly when he takes up for the 
first time to her tiny flat a bouquet of flowers too large to 
squeeze through the narrow doorway. 

From that day bouquets almost of the dimensions of 
cartwheels arrive every day for nearly three weeks. Of a 
sudden they cease coming, and Madame Veuve Moulin that 
was ventures a faintly cynical remark across the breakfast 
table. Monsieur Blisky just lowers his morning paper and 
says, ‘* Chérte, soyez raisonnable. Am I not now paying for 
cabbages and peas for two ? ”’ 
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THERE IS A WELL-ESTABLISHED CUSTOM AMONGST DEALERS IN 
gems to set their seal upon their bid, and once a dealer has 
done so, he must abide by his bargain, come what may. 
He cannot extricate himself from the obligation he has taken 
upon himself. He must take delivery upon the terms stated 
on the outside wrapper, which is often nothing more than 
a flimsy envelope bearing his initials across the gummed flap. 

The custom originated, no doubt, when dealers first began 
to employ middlemen instead of trading direct with each 
other. A regular dealer in gems gives his goods out to 
many brokers during the day, either in response to enquiries 
coming in from other merchants or from the manufacturing 
jewellers. The broker’s part is to submit the parcels to his 
clients for inspection, and for the time being he is regarded 
as the custodian of the goods entrusted to him. 

The client may do one of several things: he may turn down 
the goods submitted as unsuitable, he may buy the whole, 
or he may select part and reject the rest of the parcel. 

If he intends to take the whole parcel, he places it in an 
envelope, which he seals in such a manner that the contents 
cannot be tampered with. He then writes upon the envelope 
the price he is prepared to pay per carat (in the case of 
precious stones) or per grain or base (in the case of pearls), 
and also the suggested terms of payment. 

All this is done under the eyes of the broker, who is not 
supposed to let the goods entrusted to him go out of his sight 
without the express consent of their owner. 

If the client is only interested in a part of the parcel, 
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either because the whole is too much for him or because he 
wants only certain gems for a special purpose, he does one 
of two things. He states on the sealed envelope that he 
offers only for so many pieces weighing so much “ to cut” 
or “‘ to pick.” 

The broker then returns to the owner and shows him the 
seal; but on no account does he leave it with him. If the 
owner accepts the price and is satisfied with the stipulated 
terms of payment, he instructs the broker to deliver the 
goods. 

But if the price 1s too low, the owner may either say 
curtly, ‘‘ I refuse the offer,” or he may indicate the lowest 
price at which he 1s prepared to sell, so as to avoid needless 
bickering. 

But however disappointing the offer or however urgent it 
may have become that the goods be released to be dealt 
with in another direction, neither the owner of the goods nor 
the broker may break the seal. This can only be done by 
him who affixed the seal or by his consent. 

Any infringement of this unwritten rule puts the offender 
in bad odour, and a conscientious broker will have no 
further dealings with him thereafter. 

When the offer runs “‘ to cut,”’ as I have mentioned above, 
it is the broker’s duty to watch that the buyer takes no 
undue advantage by selecting the best gems in the parcel. 
The “ cutting ’’ or partitioning is done in this way. The 
parcel is thoroughly shaken up and is then spread on a flat 
surface, a sheet of paper or chamois leather, as the case may 
be. Then the broker, with a pair of corn-tongs, divides it 
into so many parts—halves or quarters—and allows the 
buyer to select any of these. This ensures, of course, a fair 
division, the absent seller relying on the broker’s integrity 
for the safeguarding of his own interests. 
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When, however, the offer runs “‘ to pick,”’ it is presumed by 
both buyer and seller that the best gems in the parcel will be 
selected, as the picking price is always considerably higher 
than the price for the lot (relatively speaking) or for a 
‘* cut”? thereof. Sometimes a seller will stipulate that he 
be shown “ the pick ’’ before he agrees to accept the offer. 
This is done for the purpose of establishing whether the 
remainder has retained its proportionate value. 

Not infrequently in a case of “‘ pick”’ the seller has a 
surprise when he receives back his depleted parcel. For 
naturally the buyer is backing his judgment as to what is 
the real ‘‘ pick,”’ and sometimes his judgment lets him down. 

When at last the purchased goods have been delivered, 
invoiced, and the consideration—either cash or a Trade 
Acceptance—handed over to the seller, the broker draws his 
commission, which is 1 per cent. from either side unless 
otherwise arranged, as already mentioned. 

A professional broker, incidentally, is not supposed to 
make a profit on the goods as apart from the commission he 
receives. He is presumed to be as near as may be to 
impartiality. 

Now, while in theory the broker may not let the goods 
entrusted to his care out of his sight while he is their custo- 
dian, in practice—but solely on his own responsibility—he 
sometimes leaves a parcel in the hands of the intending 
buyer for leisured inspection, for comparison, or for 
matching. 

It is now that an opportunity occurs for an unscrupulous 
dealer or jeweller to play a dirty trick on a confrére. 

He may have in his possession slightly inferior grades of 
gems of similar size. ‘There may be only a difference of a 
shade or two in tint, they may be slightly inferior in lustre, 
or ever so slightly blemished; but such seemingly small 
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differences are of great importance, and expressed in money 
values may run into hundreds of pounds, even if only a few 
gems are substituted for the original ones in the parcel, 
weight for weight and size for size. 

That is the devilish thing. For an offence of that nature 
cannot be easily brought home without risking an action 
for defamation of character or for slander. 

Fortunately the rogues are few, and once they begin to 
show their roguery they fade away altogether; for once sus- 
picion is aroused, no broker will risk losing his connection 
or the goodwill of the merchants who rely on him. After 
all is said and done, the broker makes no investments, and 
his only stake in the deal is his own reputation. His bona 
fides alone provide him with a means of livelihood. 

Strange as it may sound, the employment of reliable 
brokers is to be preferred to direct dealings between seller 
and buyer, in spite of the necessity for paying commissions. 

For one thing, the broker is an unsalaried traveller who 
is paid by results alone. Also, in the event of a disagreement 
between buyer and seller, he is an independent witness 
whose testimony can be relied on by the arbitrators. His 
services are invaluable to small firms or to beginners who 
must rely on credit. He can speak for them as they cannot 
for themselves. Many, indeed, are the firms of repute who 
owe their progress and success to some small broker who 
vouched for them in their early days. 

If for no other reason, the institution of the broker—the 
‘** courtier ”’ as he is called in France, or the ‘“‘ Makler”’ in 
Germany—is fully justified, and certainly the commission 
he receives for his services is not altogether, as I have heard 
disgruntled dealers remark, ‘‘ money for jam.” 
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THE FACT THAT PEARLS ARE NOT OF A PIECE, BUT BUILT UP 
of concentric layers or skins much like an onion, makes it 
possible to alter their shapes to advantage and to remove 
natural blemishes, thereby increasing their market value 
though lessening their original bulk. 

An efficient dealer should know at least something of the 
rudiments of the art of skinning pearls, if for no other 
reason than that it enables him to set aside specimens for 
the hand of the improver, and to buy at a comparatively 
low price pieces which after slight treatment, or even after 
being subjected to a major operation, may be doubled, 
trebled, or even quintupled in value. 

But he would be well advised not to attempt the surgical 
cases himself. The work is extremely delicate, and requires 
a keen eye, a steady hand, an instinctive sense of shape, and, 
above all, a flair for what may lie below the first, second, or 
nth layer. Again, supposing a dealer has paid a thousand 
pounds for a pearl, which is by no means an imposing figure 
for a fair specimen, in the expectation that the removal of one 
or two skins would enhance her value. Could he operate 
calmly, however deft his fingers and steady his nerves, when 
the risk he is taking looms so largely in his mind? He 
might not go deep enough, or he might go too far and spoil 
her shape irretrievably. The work is thus best left to the 
pearl-doctor or “ scraper,’’ as he is called in the trade, though 
I do not pretend I have always taken my own good advice! 

A good pearl-doctor can do wonderful things. His 
implements are invariably few: a couple of files, a few steel 
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blades shaped and ground to his requirements, a high-speed 
drill, some abrasive powder or polish, olive-oil, rouge, a 
couple of polishing pads; that is all. 

For ordinary everyday cleaning work, for improving 
baroque so that it may acquire “ face,”’ for polishing up dull 
specimens, and so forth, the pay is small, just so much per 
grain. It is a different story, however, when an important 
piece has to be subjected to a major operation, when five 
hundred pounds may, by a few deft turns of the operator’s 
skilled hand, become fifteen hundred. Then the pearl- 
surgeon receives a guerdon in keeping with services ren- 
dered. Dealers are extremely generous in that respect; and 
that generosity is probably prompted by the knowledge that 
there will certainly be a “‘ next time.’” Should, on the other 
hand, the operation result in a diminution of the object’s 
value, then the surgeon is held blameless. 

Frequently the dealer instructs the pearl-doctor, of course, 
how far he may go. This he does in order to minimise his 
own risk. But when one has complete confidence in the 
ability and integrity of the operator, it is advisable to give 
him an absolutely free hand. Thereby hangs a tale. 

Human nature being what it is, the temptation to come by 
a large fortune in the twinkling of an eye may easily beset 
a pearl-doctor whose principles are not fireproof. ‘That, 
of course, in no way reflects upon the profession, any more 
than it is a slur on banking when a banker defaults. 

I remember poignantly the case of a pearl-buyer who had 
returned from the Australian fisheries with a goodly collec- 
tion of pearls, won with great labour and sweat. A pro- 
minent Hatton Garden firm had offered him £4,000 for 
the lot; but as it contained a highly promising, if rather 
irregular, drop-shape pearl weighing 124 grains, clean, 
lustrous, and of a desirable rosée tint, he refused the offer, 
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knowing that if its shape could be improved, the one piece 
alone might bring him a fortune. 

With a view to taking the necessary risk, he consulted a 
pearl-doctor, who confirmed that the risk was worth while. 
He added, however, that he would only undertake the work 
if he were to participate in the venture to the extent of a 
quarter of the improved value. This, however, the owner 
refused, and he took his collection to Paris and entrusted the 
work to an Indian pearl-doctor there. 

Within twenty-four hours this fellow appeared before the 
owner with a long sad face. He had scraped and scraped, 
he said, but the shape had grown steadily worse. Every 
succeeding skin had revealed new blemishes. Of course, he 
added, he had gone on to save at least a part of the value. 
He had done his best, but alas! He brought out for inspec- 
tion the remains of the piece that had been entrusted to him. 
What the dismayed owner now saw was a bit of shapeless 
baroque scaling less than 4 carats, without lustre and of no 
value whatsoever except as roughage for a chicken’s crop. 

There was nothing to be said or done, even in sight of 
this extremely doubtful object, for the laws of libel in 
France are as tightly drawn as in England. 

But six months later the Hindoo sold in Paris an exquisite 
drop-shape slightly less in weight than the pearl which had 
been placed in his care for treatment. He received for it 
close on a million francs. 

This is no second-hand story, no tale of the market-place. 
It happened to me. 

Another pretty fellow was Monsieur Pasquin . . . in this 
affair, I] must inform you, I played no part at all. 

Monsieur Pasquin was looked upon as a tolerably good 
judge of pearl values, that is so far as current merchandise 
was concerned. Extra fine goods or fancy pearls were 
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hardly in his line; but he had such a good conceit of his 
abilities and judgment that he frequently dabbled in these 
too. 

In the trade they spoke of Monsieur Pasquin as a skinflint. 
Dealers fought shy of him and brokers saw no point in work- 
ing for a man who invariably told them to collect their 
brokerage fees from the other side. The whole trade was 
therefore delighted when it heard of his routing in a regular 
tourney of rogues. 

It appears that in a certain small office in the Rue Lafayette 
Monsieur Pasquin was shown a black drop-shape pearl 
which took his fancy. The price asked for it was fairly high, 
but he managed to whittle it down considerably before 
closing the deal. The vendor’s reputation was shady and 
he had unsavoury tales to his discredit, and on this account 
dealers of repute shunned him. But Pasquin prided himself 
on his tolerance; besides, he considered himself a fair match 
for anybody. 

It is customary in the trade to check weights in the 
presence of both buyer and seller. The weight of the pearl 
in this instance stood marked on the wrapper as 209 grains. 
The vendor, as usual, placed her in the scales and said to 
Pasquin, ‘‘ Here! you can weigh her yourself. I shall be 
back in a minute with the receipted bill, when we can 
settle up.” 

So Pasquin weighed, and found that the pearl scaled 30} 
instead of 29, a full grain and a quarter more than was 
marked on the wrapper. 

Now, he had bought her at 50 francs base, that 1s at fifty 
times the square of her own weight in francs. (This system 
of valuing, current everywhere pearls are bought and sold, 
is fully explained in Chapter XXV.) For a 30} grainer he 
would have had to pay, by rights, 45,750 francs; as it was he 
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was only paying 42,000 francs as for a 29 grainer. Pasquin 
chuckled to himself, placed the pearl in her wrapper, and 
this into the capacious wallet he carried. He wrote out the 
cheque for the lesser sum in a great hurry, and when the 
vendor entered the room he said rapidly, “‘ Receipt the bill 
and let me go. I cannot sit here all day.”’ 

A week later Pasquin sat again in the small office, at the 
same table, and in front of him was the same pearl. The 
man facing him was also the same man who had sold her to 
him. But this time Pasquin was not pleased with himself, 
he was not pleased with his purchase, he was certainly far 
from pleased with the vendor. His voice was harsh and 
angry, his face was unduly flushed, and in each of his blood- 
shot eyes gleamed the blade of a dagger. 

‘TI tell you,” he shrieked, “‘ that this pearl is a fake! She 
is dyed !” 

‘* And I tell you, Monsieur Pasquin,”’ said the other calmly, 
‘* that I don’t care whether she is dyed or double-dyed. She 
is certainly not the pearl I sold to you. The affair has 
nothing to do with me.” 

“But I say she is the same,”’ cried Pasquin. ‘‘ She has 
not left my hands since I bought her. If you deny that she 
is the identical pearl you sold me, you are rogue—a damned 
swindler !” 

** Beware! ”? shouted the other, with a look of virtuous 
rage, ‘‘ or I shall sue you for defamation of character.’”’ He 
rose and called in his clerk, saying to him, ‘* You remember, 
Antoine, that I sold a black pearl to Monsieur Pasquin about 
a week ago. Is this the same ? ” 

“Mais non, Monsieur,’ said the clerk, examining it 
gravely. ‘‘ But if Monsieur Pasquin doubts your word, why 
not weigh it for the satisfaction of Monsieur.” 

** How foolish of me,” exclaimed his principal, “‘ not to 
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have thought of that before I allowed such things to be said 
of me! Bring me the scales, Antoine.” 

And so the three of them solemnly weighed the pearl, each 
knowing what he knew. 30} grains, said the scales, whereas 
the invoice gave only 29. There was no more to be said. 

Pasquin fumed and came near to breaking a blood-vessel. 
But he knew himself beaten. With one last venomous look 
at the two conspirators, master and man, he went forth, 
clutching his bad bargain, a little wiser than he went in. 

When after the lapse of a few silent weeks he could trust 
himself to speak of the affair to his cronies—for he had no 
false shame about his own crooked dealing—he maintained 
that he really did not feel sore about the loss of the money 
or at the thought of the faked and worthless pearl, but simply 
at the thought of a squint-eyed rat of a Polak getting the 
better of him, Pasquin—French-naturalised citizen and 
Polak no longer. 

You will remember that, when speaking of the dealers 
and brokers on the kerb of the Rue Lafayette in Paris, I 
referred to them as a closed circle of which no member could 
afford to break faith with another on pain of ending his 
career in the gutter. ‘The distance from kerb to gutter may 
not appear great, but I can assure you that there is a great 
gulf between them. 

The same remark applies to those engaged in the gem 
trade in other centres, like Antwerp, Amsterdam, Vienna, 
New York, or London. . 

It was in London, on my first arrival there as a heavily 
moustached young foreigner, that I met on the Hatton 
Garden kerb a horse-faced loose-mouthed suave individual 
who specialised in flashy jewellery of the kind beloved of 
variety artists and racing men. 

In those far-off days he still spoke of his ‘‘ kistomers,”’ but 
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a year or two later, when he had somewhat benefited by his 
occasional attendance at the English classes into which I 
had drawn him, he began to refer to his “‘ clients.”’ 

I had a not ill-founded suspicion that such “‘ kistomers ”’ 
as he could boast had the disconcerting professional habit 
of inspecting his wares through an extra-powerful lens and 
at the other side of a wooden barrier or counter which for- 
biddingly separated the cubicled borrower from the none 
too affable dealer. 

Horse-face, in fact, was one of the great company of 
maschkeneers. Now, a maschkeneer is nothing more or less than 
a professional pawner, one who unceasingly pits his wits 
against the cunning of the shopkeeper at the sign of the three 
brass balls. 

It is the battle between the safe-makers and safe-breakers 
over again in another guise. 

Horse-face had his own methods of extracting a good living 
from even the most hard-bitten pawnbrokers all over the 
country. His way has long since been exposed, wherefore 
you are welcome to try it on your favourite “‘ uncle ” in your 
own neighbourhood. But if he finds you out and in con- 
sequence your movements become restricted for a time, 
don’t blame me. 

The first step Horse-face would take was to procure an 
appropriate design for, say, a brooch or pendant for the 
settings of which a large number of small brilliants were 
required. The piece having been ordered from an East 
End working jeweller with due regard for the principle of 
‘* the greatest value for the least money,”’ the next step would 
be the selection of only such brilliants as by their dispro- 
portionate spread would lead anyone but the most astute 
expert to overestimate the weight of the stones in their 
settings by at least 25 per cent. But to make assurance 
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doubly sure, the operator would introduce a safe proportion 
of selected full-cut jargoons. These would be so distributed 
that the very hard bright semi-precious stones could arouse 
no suspicion, for to the unwary jargoons look at worst a 
slightly duller grade of diamonds. 

If it is borne in mind that the pawnbroker welcomes a 
borrower who brings tolerable security, and with it the air of 
one temporarily distressed who will redeem the pledge in due 
season, you will appreciate why Horse-face should employ, 
on a purely commission basis, flashily dressed women of 
all ages to do the pawning for him. 

A ten-pound ticket might easily leave him with a net 
profit of two pounds ten shillings, a twenty-pound one with 
perhaps, seven pounds ten shillings, and if the woman was 
in good form, a fifty-pound article might result in a gain 
of twenty pounds—but not for the pawnbroker. 

A very profitable game this, you will admit, if repeated 
several times a day at three-ball establishments as far apart 
as Brighton and Brixton. 

Horse-face had a good time while it lasted, and as he was 
partial to rich fare, roast chickens and roast geese were 
rarely absent from his board. 

But you know already without my having to tell you that 
when the unredeemed pledges came into the auction room, 
those who knew more than the pawnbrokers came forward 
to edify and instruct. Then Horse-face had trouble with his 
painted ladies. They took to other ways, and so perforce 
must he. ‘They were ways less squeamish even than I have 
related, because, as he put it, he could not bear “‘ to come 
down in the world.” 

When he was plaintiff a little while later in a civil case, the 
judge remarked, “ If the plaintiff is not more careful, he will 
find himself one of these days in a place where he will have 
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ample leisure to reflect that while honesty may not be the 
best policy amongst jungle folk, it is a good policy in this 
land.” 

Shortly after, when he was in very low water indeed, 
Horse-face persuaded a small Hatton Garden dealer to 
come to his succour, and in acknowledgment of his indebted- 
ness presented an IOU. Subsequently the dealer went 
abroad for a few years to make his fortune, but when he 
returned to Hatton Garden, his substance was that of the 
proverbial church mouse. He then bethought himself of 
that IOU. 

Horse-face, however, did not rush to honour it, although 
he could have done so with perfect ease. He made no 
excuses, but merely said, ‘‘ Oh! fancy you keeping this bit 
of paper by you all this time! ’”’ and, reaching over in the 
most natural manner in the world, took it as though to 
inspect it. Instead he tore it into a thousand tiny shreds and 
scattered them to the winds then blowing between Holborn 
and Clerkenwell, wearing the while so villainous an expres- 
sion that the other man was left in speechless contemplation 
of a Satanic revelation. 

The old gentleman in the big wig proved himself a true 
prophet, for twenty-three years later Horse-face found the 
predicted leisure for reflection. 

It was now that the kerb relegated him to the gutter. And 
it is there, if your business takes you in the direction of 
Hatton Garden, that you may find him any day, wet or fine. 


. . . Oh yes, there are tales a-plenty to tell of roguery in 
the world, and perhaps the crime story has always been the 
most interesting of all in every age and place. One of the 
strangest of which I have personal experience came my way 
thirty years ago in Birmingham. 
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One night I was sitting in the lobby of the Grand Hotel 
in that city listening to the small talk of a group 
of men, several of whom were connected with the trade 
in gems. 

Amongst them was a tall broad-shouldered bearded fellow, 
well past middle age, who listened attentively to what was 
being said but took no active part in the conversation him- 
self. His dark horn-rimmed spectacles gave him a rather 
sinister appearance, and I had the feeling that the black 
lenses were intended rather to hide than to reveal. Some- 
thing, I do not know what, made me interested in him and 
unusually curious to know more. 

At closing-time the company broke up. It happened that 
the dark-spectacled stranger and myself went up in the lift 
together to our respective rooms, and on the way up he said, 
not, I thought, altogether idly, ‘“‘ I understand you are a 
travelled man.” 

‘* I’ve seen a bit of the world,” I said. 

‘What do you think of Toronto?’ he demanded 
abruptly. 

Rather taken aback, I replied, “I’ve not the faintest 
notion. I’ve never been to Canada. But at any rate,” I 
added, I don’t know why, “it’s a good place to run to if 
you don’t know a remoter spot !” 

That seemed to silence him, and although I had turned 
away, I could feel his eyes fastened on the back of my head 
as though he badly wanted to read my mind. 

Of course I knew nothing of him. I had not seen him 
before, nor did I know his name. But it so happened that 
he occupied the room next to mine. Outside his door stood 
on end a rather large trunk, securely roped, as though ready 
for a long sea voyage. As I passed it I noticed half con- 
sciously that the labels bore a very uncommon name and the 
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words, ‘‘ Passenger to *» but where the destination 
should be there was as yet a blank. 

On my return to London I found a letter from a business 
friend in Paris. He told me briefly that he had consigned 
for sale on his behalf a valuable parcel of pearls to a man 
with whom he had often dealt. Would I do him the favour 
of making discreet but thorough enquiries in London as to 
his broker’s present financial position ? He gave the name 
of the man. It was the name I had seen on the trunk in 
Birmingham. 

Instinctively I felt that I would not be able to give my 
Paris friend good news. After exhaustive enquiries I found 
that this was indeed so, and I took the trouble of going to the 
man’s office, where his clerk assured me that his principal 
was travelling on the Continent. Of course, that was a lie, 
and I sent for my friend. But the bird had flown. 

It was then that I had a sudden idea, remembering that 
peculiar conversation in the lift. I made my friend go to 
Scotland Yard and tell them that the thief had gone to 
Canada, and that they would find him in Toronto. And it 
was in Toronto that they did finally catch him. 
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IN PLEASANT CONTRAST TO THE FOREGOING ARE THESE TWO 
tales of virtuous men, Old Gelée and Kalman, which I am 
about to tell you. 

Jean and Valérien Chary were brothers who contrasted 
strangely in every conceivable way. Jean was tall and thin, 
Valérien short and fat. Jean had once been red-haired 
and was now clean-shaven, Valérien’s hair, they said, had 
once been blue-black, and he now sported a little goatee. 
Jean was well groomed, Valérien had no apparent use for 
brush or comb, and his finger-nails were always in mourning. 
Jean was a skinflint, Valérien was open-handed. Both were 
dealers in gems, but whereas Jean specialised in coloured 
stones, Valérien dealt in pearls. Everything Jean touched 
turned to gold, Valérien had to struggle to make ends meet. 

The two brothers were bachelors, and in their misogyny lay 
their only bond of sympathy. They met every day on the 
kerb, but rarely found it necessary even to pass the time of 
day with each other. They were not enemies, but they were 
not friends. The kerb had never known it to be otherwise, 
and therefore nobody found their demeanour strange. 

Now, Jean had a valet, a fellow named Gelée, of about 
his own age—not far off seventy. Upon him Jean relied 
entirely, for Gelée had been to him butler, cook, sick-nurse, 
valet, and messenger boy for upwards of forty-five years 
without ever asking a fixed wage or receiving any. 

Jean had a bee in his bonnet. It was a peculiar bee, 
moreover, inclining the skinflint towards generosity. It was 
this, that out of every parcel of gems he purchased, he took 
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one, the smallest or the largest—whichever chanced first to 
come to his hand—and handed it to Gelée with the words: 
“It will never be missed. All men are born thieves. I 
prefer to give this to you of my own free will rather than have 
you steal from me or murder me in my sleep.” 

Gelée, which means literally “‘ the frozen one,” never 
thawed or unbent. He never showed resentment at his 
master’s accustomed mode of speech on such occasions. In 
fact he would have missed the strange address if his master 
had happened to omit it from the usual presentation. 

No one knew what old Gelée did with all the gems his 
master gave him throughout the years of their association. 
No one ever heard of his having sold any. Monsieur Jean 
himself never bothered his head about it and was content 
to ask no questions. 

In the severe winter of 1895 Jean Chary caught a cold, and 
because he had forbidden old Gelée to waste half a bucket 
of good fuel, the undertaker of the Rue de la Victoire found 
that he was out of his reckoning. He had not figured on 
Jean as a client for another five years. 

Old Gelée shed no tears, unless he shed them inwardly. 
Everybody thought him callous and said so, for otherwise 
how could the old fellow have gone about his usual work so 
unconcernedly ? Even the undertaker noticed and com- 
mented upon it to the concierge, who had crept noiselessly up 
the highly polished escalter de service in his slippered feet to 
find out whether the macabre occasion had provided any 
pickings for himself. 

Jean Chary’s visible remains were put away decently, 
inexpensively and without any fuss, just as if he had super- 
intended the proceedings himself. 

Valérien lost no time in entering into his inheritance, and 
the first thing he did was to send old Gelée packing, being 
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careful to see, however, that the faithful retainer took away 
not so much as a silver spoon that did not belong to him. 
Valérien was reasonably sure that the old man _ had 
used the years well to feather his own nest, and now his time 
was up. 

Gelée now rented the most cramped attic at the top of the 
tallest apartment house in Paris, in the Rue Notre Dame de 
Lorette. It was just big enough to hold an iron bedstead, a 
rickety table, his tin trunk, and his memories. 

One bitterly cold day shortly after the funeral, the dead 
man’s servant sat alone in his attic thinking. At last he 
arose and brought from the battered trunk a treasure that 
no one in that house, that street, that quarter of Paris, could 
have guessed it contained. It was the great treasure, 
gathered during almost fifty years, that Jean had given him. 
Its money value had almost quintupled. 

The whole of that afternoon and evening Gelée sat, till 
daylight faded and he was forced to light a niggardly oil 
lamp, when the gnarled old man looked like some fabled 
gnome in an enchanted cave gloating over mysterious 
treasure. Whata collection of gems they were ! Of all sizes 
and shapes and tints—Spinel, Siam, and Oriental rubies, 
sapphires from Ceylon and Cashmere, Indian and Siberian 
emeralds, and rare semi-precious stones of such variety that 
their names would fill a printed page. 

The old man filled both his hands and allowed the stones 
to pour through the spread fingers; and still he sat and 
thought and dreamt—you might have thought—dreams of 
avarice. But when the great clock of Notre Dame de 
Lorette clanged out the first stroke of midnight he gathered 
his treasure into a great bundle, securely tied, and shoved it 
under his mattress, making it even more knobbly and un- 
comfortable than it had been. 
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Despite the discomfort of his couch he was up very early 
in the morning and was round the corner with the eagerness 
of a lover going to an assignation, to closet himself with 
Pére André, the Jesuit priest to whom he had so often in the 
past confessed his shortcomings. With him was the bundle 
of jewels. These he tumbled out before the eyes of the 
astonished priest. . .. 

‘* Mon pére,”’ he said at last, in his grumbling old voice, 
“it is true then? You really believe that there is enough 
here to buy the masses that will get my master out of Hell, 
notwithstanding that he was a Jew?” 

‘“* My son,” said the priest, regarding the jewels, “‘ nothing 
is impossible to the good God. The task is a difficult one. 
But if your good heart and these cannot save your late master 
through the good offices of Holy Church, nothing can. Go 
in peace, my son, and pray also.” 

It was with a lighter step that old Gelée, eased of his double 
burden of gems and profound apprehension, returned to his 
miserable and ice-cold garret. 

There they found him later, stretched on his iron bedstead, 
and on his calm and peaceful face was the only smile they 
had ever seen on that saturnine wizened physiognomy. 

My next tale will perhaps indicate that it is sometimes the 
most desirable thing in the world to die immediately one has 
done an act of extreme merit, inorder to avoid the calamitous 
results of goodness in a world unaccustomed to it. 

When for the first time I ventured to join a group of dealers 
outside the Café Scossa in the Rue Lafayette, an old shabby 
down-at-heel fellow nudged me and said in a stage whisper, 
** I see you are a newcomer green to the game. Allow me to 
tell you, Monsieur, that honesty has been my ruin! ”’ 

Looking earnestly into my gaping face, he left me standing 
there and walked quietly off, probably, as I found later, to 
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look for other newcomers to the kerb to whom he might 
impart his impressive warning. 

His name was Kalman. He had been originally a work- 
ing jeweller of Budapest and had come to Paris with a con- 
siderable sum in savings, married into a respectable French 
family, and done his duty by the Republic by supplying it 
with four sturdy infantrymen. 

At first he prospered as a dealer in pearls and mother-of- 
pearl bric-a4-brac. Then came reverses and he turned 
broker. He was popular and managed to earn a fair living. 
One day—it happened to be the Jewish New Year—he 
found himself in the office of an important merchant when 
another merchant called, and when he tried to withdraw 
was told to remain. 

The visiting merchant took out his wallet and showed 
several parcels of large pearls. Whilst displaying them, 
however, one exceedingly fine gem jumped clean out of his 
corn-tongs and was gone. The whole office was turned 
upside-down for it, the carpet was taken up, every piece of 
furniture examined, desks taken to pieces, and chairs 
probed. Then the three men voluntarily and with apologetic 
laughter undressed and searched each other’s clothes, for it 
was an embarrassing situation for all ofthem. However, the 
jewel could not be found. 

Fifteen years went by. The owner of the office in which 
the pearl had been lost was dead, the merchant who had lost 
the stone was dead, and since the latter had no kin that 
could be traced the Republic had stepped in and become 
his heir-at-law. 

Kalman, perhaps because things had become so desper- 
ately bad with him that neither he nor his wife could ever 
be sure of their next day’s dinner, lived on. Then, on the 
eve ofanother Rosh Hashona (Jewish New Year), when Kalman 
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brought out his antediluvian top-hat to be furbished up in 
readiness for the Synagogue, his vigorous brushing solved the 
fifteen-year-old mystery. Out upon the table dropped the 
long-missing pearl. 

Kalman remembered that he had worn that top-hat 
fifteen years before on the day when he had seen the gem 
become thin air. How the pearl had leapt into the lining of 
the hat was no matter. There it had certainly hidden 
during those long years. And now here it indubitably was, 
found again. 

Here, in fact, was fully fifty thousand francs, and he, 
Kalman, not knowing at that moment where to turn for his 
rent. His first thought, however, was “‘ Police!’’ His wife 
saw in the gem a direct answer to prayer. But Kalman 
poor was still Kalman honest, and without heeding the 
remonstrances of the woman, he went straight to the Com- 
missary of Police of his arrondissement and reported the case. 

You would have thought, as Kalman did, that the official 
would have patted him on the back and called him a fine 
fellow and bade him hope for a handsome reward. 

But officialdom in France is officialdom with a flavour all 
its own. To do the police officer justice, it is not impossible 
that he scented some deep-laid plan, of which this incident 
now brought to his notice was the first clue for a bit of 
zealous detective work. Instead of dismissing Kalman, he 
kept him there for close interrogation, first by himself and 
then by his numerous sleuths. At last, when having literally 
turned him inside out and confronted him with several minor 
discrepancies in dates and details going back fifteen years he 
had exhausted the immediate possibilities of the poor wit- 
ness, he dismissed him with a warning that there would be 
further examinations. The pearl he kept. 

For two weeks, every day and all day, poor Kalman was 
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at the beck and call of officials. Questions rained upon him 
from all sides, making him confused and furious. Reams of 
paper were filled with his depositions. Those who interro- 
gated him let it clearly be seen that they doubted him and 
suspected his motives. But they could not make up their 
minds what to charge him with. 

Kalman grew more and more despondent. He had not 
expected this. He underwent sleepless nights imagining all 
kinds of awful possibilities. His already badly frayed nerves 
threatened to snap under the mental strain. 

In the meantime the case had been laid before a higher 
official, who in turn conversed frequently and long with 
Kalman. 

“I have to earn my living, Monsieur,”’ the poor wretch 
cried out one day. “‘ This business has been going on for 
weeks. Who is going to pay my rent and the butcher and 
the baker while I am here answering questions ? ”’ 

“You foreigners,” said the magistrate severely, ‘‘ have 
little regard for our great institutions. It is unbecoming ina 
suspect to assume such an attitude. I should lamentably 
failin my duty if I did not remind you that with us the Law is 
supreme and takes no account of little inconveniences to the 
individual.” 

This was a fine speech, and the magistrate felt that 1t had 
earned him his dinner. Thereupon he took his hat from the 
wall, bade Kalman wait in an ante-room, and went off. 

At the end of another six months matters had moved. 
The affair was filed with the Ministry of Justice. After that 
it was not so very long before the Minister of that Depart- 
ment, in concurrence with the Minister of Finance, came to 
the conclusion that since the investigations had disclosed the 
original owner to be dead without heir, therefore the Repub- 
lic was his inheritor and the pearl belonged to the State. 
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Further, since the suspect’s story seemed far-fetched, and 
since in some essentials, as the procés verbal proved, he had 
contradicted himself frequently, he was not entitled to a 
finder’s reward. Per contra, as the value of the property was 
estimated to be fifty thousand francs, the compound interest 
thereon for a period of fifteen years was clearly a loss to the 
State, and the suspect party, notwithstanding the restitution 
made at this late date, was to be held liable for such loss. 
And so forth. 

A papier bleu was immediately delivered into Kalman’s 
hands; and when he could not comply with the demand 
made upon him, the State distrained. When the neigh- 
bours gathered round to watch Kalman’s belongings being 
carried down into the street, one loafing artisan was heard 
to mutter to another, ‘‘ You never know what dirty tricks 
these sacrés étrangers are up to. Allons!”’ 

But Kalman did not hearthem. He walked mechanically 
and with glassy eyes behind the two men who carried his 
sideboard—a mourner who was taking leave of his furniture 
and of his reason. 
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AMONG THE DEALERS AND BROKERS IN THE RUE LAFAYETTE 
there were a good many odd characters. 

One such, for instance, was Rawner, a small but extremely 
successful kerb dealer, who during forty years of business had 
dispensed altogether with an office. Then one day, quite 
unaccountably, he hired a small office and nailed his visiting 
card to the door. From that moment he ceased to prosper. 

This soon leaked out, and some of his cronies gathered 
round him like the friends of Job. But old Rawner had a 
philosophy that could survive reverses, though not of the 
scriptural kind. 

‘* Boys,” he said, ‘‘ if a fellow lives with a woman for forty 
years and then marries her, he does her an ul turn, for it is 
only then that she realises the wrong he has done her. And 
who shall blame her then for making him suffer for his 
villainy ? 

“* Eh bien, I have treated my business en maitresse, and she 
was loyal to me, but now that I have tried to make an 
honest wench of her, she is revenging herself on me for the 
past. She goes where she lists! ”’ 

Rawner had a friend, Gouraud. He was an oddity of a 
different kind. He trusted no one, not even the banks or 
the Government. He paid in gold coin for whatever he 
bought, and although he could not refuse banknotes, since 
they were legal tender, he immediately changed them into 
Louis d’or and Napoleons. These he stacked in boxes at 
various safe deposits all over Paris and the large provincial 
towns. 
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This, of course, was long before the War was thought of. 
Gouraud made no secret of his distrust of paper money and 
the little ways of controlled finance. ‘‘ Just you wait and 
see! ’’ he used to say to the scoffers. ‘‘ I’m not such a fool 
as you think. Time will tell.’ 

We all know what happened to the French franc and to 
other Continental currencies, and even to our own sterling. 
But Gouraud stands forth as an example of uncanny foresight. 

When I visited him two or three years ago at what he was 
pleased to call his modest home, I thought I had strayed 
into a museum of the fine arts. 

‘Ts it true,” I asked him, ‘‘ that you are as rich as 
Croesus ? ” 

“People exaggerate,” he said sententiously. ; 
Nevertheless, I have been enabled to oblige the Banque de 
France every now and then with a few tons of gold.”’ 

‘* I am glad to hear that,”’ I said, “‘ because the tale used 
to be that you trusted no one, Gouraud.”’ 

‘* Except those,”’ he said, blinking his eyes a little, “‘ who 
evince the determination of taking all unless they can have 
a part.” 

In the eighties and nineties of last century the Paris 
dealers and brokers in gems foregathered daily in a café in 
the Rue Lafayette where that thoroughfare meets the Rue 
Drouot. This was the Café Scossa. It was really more 
of a club thana public café, for few outsiders ever ventured 
to enter it a second time. 

Every table had its regular occupant, who claimed and 
sustained an inalienable right to his “‘ stand.” The faces 
you saw there were always the same. If you had met an 
established merchant there in 1883 and been offered a small 
mocca, a grenadine, an eau de seltz, or un petit verre of any 
kind, you were sure of his outstretched hand across the same 
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table in 1894—sure of it, that is, 1f in the interval he had not 
departed for that land where gems must be of small account, 
since there even the roads are reputed to be paved with them. 

Almost every Paris diamond- and pearl-merchant of note 
during the period 1880—1930 may be said to have graduated 
at the Café Scossa. Some of the youths who frequented the 
café in the early days showed small aptitude and little 
promise of future greatness, and yet later by solid qualities 
not then apparent raised themselves to leading positions 
in the trade. 

I have in mind one youth whose boots were not always 
waterproof and who on most days, for want of a small coin, 
could not enter the café because of the consommation obliga- 
tore. ‘Then he used to stand close by the door, and when 
the waiter came round to take his order he would explain 
that he had just peeped in for a moment to speak to Monsieur 
So-and-so, but that since he could not see him he would not 
stay. He would then leave by one door, to re-enter by 
another round the corner. 

This particular youth, however, within less than twenty 
years had managed to build up a world-wide organisation. 
In every pearl-fishery on the globe he had his buyers. His 
agents and travellers were to be found in every corner of 
the habitable earth, and his name became a household 
word in the trade. He made more money in pearls than 
any other individual trading organisation since the be- 
ginning of time. 

Yet another turn of the wheel, and all was lost. The 
king of pearls was dethroned, and once more he was as 
destitute as the youth with one foot in Scossa’s Café and the 
other in the friendless street. The wealth that came on the 
flood went on the ebb, no unfitting metaphor for a treasure 
derived from the sea. 
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I would gladly make individual acknowledgment here to 
all those who taught me pearl-lore. But their number is too 
great, and I have forgotten the names of most of them. 
Of some even I never knew the names, knew nothing more 
of them, in fact, than that, like myself, they were mysteri- 
ously attracted by the radiant loveliness of ‘‘ Margaret,”’ 
symbol of humility, purity, and virtue. 

Like myself, these too may have had their broad streak of 
greed, and the desire for gain may have outstripped by far 
their love of the beautiful or the glamour of the quest, as 
sometimes with me also. But a tinge of romance was in all 
of them. It made us wondrous kin, white men and brown, 
yellow skins and black, him of gentle western birth and him 
of the head-hunting, gee-stringed clan. 

Of my old friend Henry, however, I must speak. It was 
he who during the early days of my novitiate in Paris brought 
me nearer to the understanding of pearls and revealed to 
me new aspects of pearl wisdom. 

Henry was younger than I by about twelve months, and 
I was not quite twenty-one. He shared my enthusiasm, my 
desire to know, to probe, to learn. But greater far than 
mine was his intuitive faculty, his flair which stamped him 
as an expert while yet in his teens. “ Je suzs la perle 
méme,”’ he used to vaunt, and it was no idle boast. It was 
pride of knowledge and utter disdain for the elderly block- 
heads in the trade, ‘‘ earthy of the earth,” as he dubbed 
them. 

I had hoped you would see this record, Henry, of our 
young days in Paris when the world seemed to be as young 
as we and there was a whole earth waiting to be conquered. 
But no, you could not wait, and this very week your son 
writes to say that you have gone home. .. . 

I am not ashamed to say that Henry, David to my 
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Jonathan, always knew more than I of matters pertaining to 
deep-sea fruit and some other things. But in worldly know- 
ledge he was often no wiser than an infant in arms. 

There was that night when he and I went looking for 
pleasure in Montmartre for the first time. I suppose we 
found it. At any rate, at two o’clock in the morning we 
trundled home, sober but weary. He had other company 
besides myself, a whole harem of precious beauties tucked 
away between his shirt and his skin, and a sudden fear 
seized him that the pearls entrusted to him were in danger. 
He implored me to share his couch for the night. 

Such a couch and such a room! A plank ina prison cell 
could not have proved harder, nor could there have been 
in Paris that night a ceiling closer to a sleeper’s nose than 
Henry’s garret roof to mine, for my nose is larger than the 
usual and more outstanding. Henry secured the frail door 
with its keyless crazy lock by pushing his tin trunk against it. 
I remember that trunk contained two shirts, one white 
and one with blue stripes, three collars, one of which was 
clean, four handkerchiefs and his mother’s letters. 

Henry fastened the leather thongs of his phylacteries to 
the door handle, then twice round the bedpost and then 
around his big toe for good measure. Then he slept un- 
easily with the precious beauties slumbering in his bosom. 
But he knew little rest on their account. And when near 
break of day the door creaked, as sometimes happens in 
ancient complaining houses, he arose in his sleep and sought 
and found a new hiding-place for the pearls. 

The morning came and Henry found the pearls had gone. 
He had a confused memory of having put them elsewhere in 
his sleep, but where he did not know. He hunted high and 
low for hours; yet his room was so very small, so very 
quickly searched. 
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Memory is a strange thing. I had to put him to sleep 
again, so that in his somnolent state he would be able to 
lead me to his hiding-place. It is no wonder, I suppose, 
that tired as he was and on such a dark moonless night he 
should have mistaken the roof guttering for a secret closet 
in the wall! 

That rare gems are not always used by their owners for 
ostentatious display of their wealth is perhaps best illus- 
trated by an experience which later fell to Henry’s lot. He 
himself thought it so unusual that it formed his sole con- 
tribution, in after years, whenever he found himself during 
a convivial evening called upon to tell a true story. 

One day a great lady sent for him. She was young and 
infinitely more attractive even than that famous portrait of 
her in the Paris Salon, which had caused such a sensation in 
18—. 

‘“* Monsieur Henri,” said she, ‘‘ you have given me ample 
proof on former occasions that you could carry in your eye 
the precise size and shade of any pearls I have asked you to 
match for me.” 

Henry bowed his acknowledgment. This was indeed the 
particular gift upon which he most prided himself. 

“Now, Monsieur,” she continued, “‘I possess eighteen 
large exquisite Oriental pearls. They form a garter. I 
have vowed to wear them always next my skin and never 
to take them off save when I have a bath. I shall now ask 
you to examine them carefully and to be good enough to get 
me eighteen more to match. Price? Well, I must leave 
that to you.” 

Had you known Henry as well as I did, you would at 
once realise the awkwardness of the delicate situation in 
which he found himself when the great lady, without more 
ado and with no more regard for his male susceptibilities 
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than if he had been an old and trusted family physician, 
revealed to him the intimate jewels in situ. 

*“ If there were pearls there,” said Henry later, ‘‘ I could 
only have had a blurred vision of them, and I am sure I was 
better fitted to match the dainty material of her fragrant 
dessous when I left her. It was a cruel thing for her to do! ” 

** Henry,’ I said wisely, ‘“‘ she did not mean to be cruel. 
She looked upon you as a mere trader, something a little 
higher than a valet perhaps, but not possessing the natural 
feelings of a man.” 

“* However, I got her the pearls,’ sighed Henry. ‘‘ Those 
she wore must have photographed themselves on my retina, 
for those I brought her proved a perfect counterpart, and 
I managed to get even with her when I presented my 
account. .. . Who do you think settled that? ” 

I did not know. 

‘Why, the Count, her husband, which you must admit 
was the strangest thing about it all, considering that we 
are In Paris.”’ 
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I HAVE OFTEN FELT THAT I SHOULD LIKE TO SET DOWN FOR MY 
own delectation, if for no one else’s, all the anecdotes and 
pithy sayings of my confréres, or paste them into a scrapbook 
below their photographs. That desire cannot be gratified. 
I should have conceived the idea forty years sooner and 
should never have gone a-visiting without a camera and a 
note-book. Even then I should certainly have failed. Who 
will have truck with a fellow who follows one about with 
recording instruments and may easily get one into serious 
trouble ? 

Tell me a tale about a man and I will form a pretty good 
idea of the sort of person he is. Although the notion of 
systematically collecting the sayings of my friends came to 
me too late, a tolerably good memory has enabled me on 
many occasions to bring back to mind the very frame and 
lineaments of a personality long gone to the shades merely 
by recollecting something he once said or an episode in 
which he once figured, so that while I live and my brain still 
remains grooved with a record of him, he can, though dead, 
still retain some of the elements of his mortality. 

One such I remember well, a certain pearl-merchant of 
Paris, well liked for his bluff and genial ways, who had got 
himself into financial difficulties. 

One morning, early, before breakfast, he appeared at the 
residence of his largest creditor. He was dressed in his 
Sunday best, as though for some ceremonial occasion. 

‘‘ What news, Joaquin?” asked his friend. ‘ You don't 
often rise so early! ” 
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“ Precisely,’ replied Joaquin. ‘‘I am a lazy beggar. 
But I was determined that you should not hear at second- 
hand that I am bankrupt. I owe you that much, old friend. 
I believe there will not be a sou for anyone, not even for the 
lawyers. Is breakfast ready ? ”’ 

And then there were the two brothers-in-law, Roth and 
Blau, who were keen competitors in our common trade and, 
personally, at daggers drawn. For years they had not 
acknowledged each other’s existence. 

Blau had no children and was considered to be a rich 
man. Roth, with an only daughter, had a terrific struggle to 
make ends meet. The daughter had a sweet face and could 
cook almost as well as her mother, but, as there was no 
portion to go with her, the young men of their set were 
proving distinctly shy. 

The rabbi who presided over the spiritual affairs of both 
men, and who missed very little concerning the nature of his 
flock, sent for Blau. ‘‘ Your sister’s husband Roth,”’ he began, 
with a directness of utterance for which he was well known, 
““has a daughter. The girl is of an age when she should be 
led under the canopy.” 

“<I believe so,” said Blau dryly. 

** She is a well-favoured maiden ? ” 

** So I understand.” 

“* But there is no portion to go with her, and that is a great 
handicap,” said the rabbi. 

** It is most unfortunate for her,’’ said Blau; “‘ but what 
has this to do with me? I have had no truck with the 
Roths for years. They don’t mean a thing to me.” 

“So I thought,” said the rabbi, “‘ but I at least am on 
speaking terms with them, and would do more than a little to 
help your sister’s child towards wedlock. Money I have 
none. But my wife has a string of pearls and a fine pair of 
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pearl ear-rings, which came to her from her mother. She 
has no use for these trinkets, and it struck me that you, 
who understand the value of these things, would give me a 
fair price for them, considering on whose behalf it is I am 
disposing of them.” 

‘You!’ exclaimed Blau, “‘ you are going to do this for 
my sister’s child and put me to shame? Never! Send for 
Blau as soon as you like and we shall settle this thing between 
ourselves.” 

It is possible that the rabbi, despatched on this pleasant 
errand, smiled a little in his beard. 

There is a moral to my next tale. Let not your speech 
betray your intentions. 

A pearl-improver who was given a great deal of work by 
one of the important firms in the trade was one day sent for 
by the head, who said, “‘ Anthony, look over this lot. It 
has just come in from the Australian fisheries, and I want 
your opinion on it.”’ 

The collection was so magnificent that it took the man’s 
breath away. When he was able to speak, so overcome was 
he by the possibilities that presented themselves, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ This is so grand a lot, Monsieur, that Pll work 
the pieces that need it for nothing! ” 

And Anthony wondered for years after why, from 
that day onward, the firm in question dispensed with 
his services! 

Mr. Roskovsky of Moscow, long before the War, came to 
Paris to layin a stock of pearls, and was taken by an acquaint- 
ance to the offices of a big pearl-merchant. He there 
selected goods to the value of about fifty thousand francs and 
asked for an extended credit. This the principal of the 
firm agreed to do, subject to his references being satis- 
factory. 
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A few days later the Russian returned to hear the decision. 
But the French merchant looked aggrieved. ‘‘ Monsieur 
Roskovsky,”’ he said, ‘‘ you came to us for credit. We took 
up your references. They are satisfactory. We were quite 
prepared to do business with you. But it has come to our 
ears that you have gone about asking all and sundry about 
our financial standing. Now, we are not aware that this 
concerns you at all.” 

“Ts that so? ”’ said the Russian virtuously. ‘“‘ Much you 
know! JI aman honest man, Monsieur. I wanted to make 
sure that you could easily bear a loss of fifty thousand francs, 
if the worst came to the worst.”’ 

We all know the meaning of force majeure, but I can vouch 
for one episode in which it appeared in strange guise. 

A much respected small dealer in gems died suddenly, 
leaving his large family destitute. Several well-meaning 
friends in the trade decided to collect a considerable sum for 
the benefit of the dead man’s wife and children. Amongst 
others, they called upon a dealer who was reputed to be a 
millionaire and a miser. ‘They had little hope of squeezing 
a single shilling from him. But duty is duty, and they 
decided he should be given his opportunity of being generous 
with the rest. 

‘“A depootation!’’ he exclaimed, as they entered his 
room. ‘‘ Gentlemens, I have never known any good come 
to me from a depootation! ”’ 

The callers explained the purpose of their visit. 

*“T don’t envy you your job, gentlemens,” he said, 
“in these days when every bodys has to fight for his own 
skin.” 

They reminded him that the deceased had been his good 
customer once upon a time, and that the need for help was 
urgent. 
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‘*T don’t part willingly with a single shilling,” he said. 
** But look. There is three of you, and I am only von. If 
you like to take my pocket-book by force, how can I stop 

ou?” 
. The deputation looked him in the eye, took his 
hint, and walked out of the miser’s office with a well-lined 
wallet. 

‘It is an evil thing,’ said one to me, as it seemed out of 
the fullness of his heart and with tears in his eyes, although 
he was discussing something ten years after the event, ‘“‘ to 
tempt fate with ill-considered words. 

‘* . . . He came to me,” he said, ‘“‘ and wanted to borrow 
ten pounds. I said to him, ‘ You have a nerve, after saying 
the things you did about me, you know when. Not a bob 
now or ever!’ I turned my back on him and looked out of 
the window. Who comes hobbling along in the street but 
a man with a wooden leg. The Devil possessed me. I 
turned to my visitor and said to him, ‘ Come and look out 
of the window.’ 

‘‘T pointed out the cripple to him. ‘ When you are like 
that, come again to me, and I shall give you not ten but a 
hundred pounds with pleasure.’ 

‘‘ Ah, it was a judgment on me, a judgment for those 
words. Within the month I was run over by a motor-bus, 
one of my legs was so badly crushed that it had to be ampu- 
tated, and soon I was like that man in the street—I had a 
wooden leg. 

‘‘ When I got out of hospital I wrote out a cheque for one 
hundred pounds and sent it to the man, in case worse should 
befall me. But they told me that it came too late. It was his 
turn now to be unforgiving. He was dead.” 

It has often surprised me how quickly some men learn or 
apply a lesson, and yet we are not astonished when 
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we see a young puppy fend for itself after quite a few 
weeks of life. 

Little man Clayton was no puppy, though. He was just 
a hard-working good fellow, as honest as sunlight, who had 
got into the wrong groove. He should never have drifted 
into Hatton Garden. He was toosimple. It was a market 
garden that he wanted. He always wore such a woe- 
begone look that he scared away even his best customers 
sometimes. When I met him one day on the kerb, he said: 
‘*T am worried to death by bills. No sooner do I open my 
eyes in the morning than I jump out of bed for fear that I 
miss some business. But before I have time to put on my 
socks I realise others have probably got to the City before 
me, so I get back into bed again.” 

I took his arm and said, “‘ Come, let’s have a cup of coffee.” 
When we were seated, I asked him, ‘* Have you ever walked 
through a forest when a gale was blowing ? ” 

‘Why, no,” he said. ‘‘ What’s that got to do 
with it ?”’ 

‘* Because if you had you would have noticed that some 
trees bend with the wind and remain unhurt, but that others 
stand up stiff and will not yield. It is these that come to 
grief and are broken.” 

‘I see your point,” he said by the time we had reached 
the cash desk. 

‘“ What is the matter with Clayton?” asked a mutual 
friend as we came out together on to the kerb. ‘‘ He’s 
walking very lopsided all of a sudden.”’ 

‘* There’s nothing the matter with him,’’ I replied. ‘* He 
only bends to the storm.” 

Every living creature, I take it, has the possessive sense, but 
none to so acute a degree or so ridiculously as Man. This 
was what I thought when I heard about the conceited and 
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pompous old City merchant who when he looked over his 
ledger dropped his pen upon the open page and marked it 
badly. 

His book-keeper said plaintively, “‘ Sir, see what you’ve 
done to my book !”’ 

‘“* Your book!” cried his employer. ‘‘ My book, you 
mean,” and seizing the inkstand, he poured the contents 
over the open ledger. 

There are many ways of teaching the young, but Braun- 
stein’s way would not appeal to all of us. Braunstein 
specialised in pearls, although he was not particular, he 
said, and would handle diamonds too if he could make a 
profit on them. He had made his pile and could afford to 
send his only son to college. When he thought the youth 
knew enough of the things that do not matter, he took him 
into his own business, starting him on fifteen shillings a week. 
‘* Just to make him go through the mill,”’ he said. 

At the end of six months the young man insisted on having 
a full partnership, and because his mother abetted him, 
he made the old man’s life a burden. 

‘“ Very well, then,” said old Braunstein, “‘ you shall be 
my partner, but on one condition.” 

‘What is that?’ asked the son. 

‘That you prove to me that you can cash a cheque.” 

‘‘ Agreed,’ said young Braunstein, on the look-out for 
tricks. 

The old man drew a cheque for two hundred pounds, 
handed it to the youth, and accompanied him to the bank. 

‘* How do you want it ?”’ enquired the teller. 

“In one-pound treasury notes,” said the young man, 
looking at his father out of the corner of his eye. 

The teller passed across a big bundle of notes and turned 
to some other work. ‘‘ Hold on!” said the young man. 
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‘* Tf I count this when you are not looking and there happens 
to be a note or two short, you will refuse to make good the 
shortage. So you had better stand by while I count.” 
He winked at his father, as though to say, ‘“‘I also know a 
thing or two.”’ Then he duly counted the notes. 

As they came out of the bank, the young man said, ‘‘ Con- 
gratulations, Dad! Iam your partner! ”’ 

‘* No, you ain’t,”’ said the old man. ‘* Up to one hundred 
and ninety-nine your counting was okay. But what need, 
tell me, was there for you to lift and count the last bill. Sup- 
posing there had been another beneath it, and with that, 
what do you call him, watching you! ”’ 

So young Braunstein, like his ancestor Jacob serving for 
Rachel, had to labour another stretch in the hope of attain- 
ing his desire. 

Everyone knows the story of the young post-office lady 
who, when asked by the pompous purchaser of a penny 
stamp, ‘‘ Have I to put it on myself?’ replied, “‘ No, on 
the letter; that will do! ’’ To those who have had dealings 
with both it may be a matter for surprise that a West-End 
jeweller can measure up in wit to a post-office girl. 

A garishly dressed young woman, accompanied by two 
inane-looking youths, entered a West-End jeweller’s and 
asked to see the proprietor himself. 

As he came out of his private room, she drew from her 
finger a ring in which was set a green stone. 

‘* My friends and I have just had an argument,” said she. 
‘* Maybe you can settle it for us. Would you pronounce 
this egg-marine or akmarine ? ”’ 

““T?” said the indignant shopkeeper, who had been 
called away from pressing work. ‘‘I, madam, would 
pronounce it Gldaass !”’ 

This brings me lastly to the sad tale of the man in cor- 
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duroys. With his grimy hands and stubbly chin, he came 
into the luxurious shop of a London jeweller, fumbled in his 
trouser pocket, drew from it a crumpled screw of paper, and 
said, ‘‘ Have a look at that.” 

The jeweller adjusted his spectacles and looked at 
the contents of the paper. ‘‘ Well, what’s this?” 
he said. 

‘* Tt’s like this,” said the workman. ‘“‘ I’m an’ousebreaker 
by trade. We’ve been pulling down an old building round 
the corner in Pimlico, see, and up on the third story I see a 
big bead wedged in a crack of the floor. ‘ That’s a pearl,’ I 
says. But my mate says it ain’t. ‘ Imitation,’ he says. 
‘It’s reel,’ I says. ‘Soon tell,’ he says. ‘’Ow’s that?’ 
I says. ‘ Why,’ he says, ‘hit it with an ’ammer, that’s 
what you’ve got to do. The imitation breaks and the reel 
don’t.’ ”’ 

‘*So you smashed her up to find out?’ said the 
jeweller. 

‘That's right,’ said the workman, grinning. “ But 
I thought I’d make sure, like, for me own peace of 
mind.”’ 

‘“Have you ever held two thousand pounds in your 
hand ?”’ asked the jeweller impressively, removing his 
glasses. 

‘“Cawn’t say I ’ave,’? said the workman. ‘“ No such 
luck.”’ 

‘“Then you’re a liar,” said the jeweller. ‘* This must 
have been worth two thousand pounds and more when it 
was whole.”’ 

‘For calling me a liar,” said the man, “take that !”” and 
he landed the luckless jeweller such a blow on the jaw as sent 
him sprawling. 

When next day the assailant was fined at the local court 
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five pounds for assault and battery, he told the amused 
magistrate that he wouldn’t have batted an eye when 
hearing he’d lost two thousand pounds. But the loss of five 
pounds was “‘ more than he could stand.”’ So he promptly 
sat down on the floor, and it took several policemen to 
remove him to the cells below. 
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THE EARLY SHADOWY RACES OF MEN WHO WERE ACTORS ON 
this stage where we to-day play our little part must have 
prized the pearl too, for as soon as history begins we find 
it already cherished and sought. We shall never know 
where those earliest pearls came from, for what is now sea 
was once land, and what are now mountain-tops were once 
submerged, and the configuration of the world has changed 
many times. 

But we know where the great nations of early historical 
times obtained their pearls. The ancient fishing-grounds 
were in the midst of the successive empires of the Middle 
East, Babylon, Assyria, Persia, and the territories of 
Alexander, on the coasts of India, in the Persian Gulf, and 
the near-by waters of Ceylon. Egypt had yet another 
source of supply in the Red Sea. Pearls are still fished from 
these seas, and still have the greatest renown of any. They 
are the famous “‘ Oriental ”’ pearls. 

Once upon a time, perhaps, the pearl-oyster dwelt in 
shallower waters than it does now, for how else could 
primitive man have gone in quest of her? It can only have 
been after he had pursued her relentlessly for the sake of her 
flesh or the rare bauble she contained that she withdrew 
even farther from the shore and betook herself into deeper 
and unfathomed waters. For there is an instinct for self- 
preservation in the lowest of living creatures. 

In our own day, man having achieved the conquest of 
nearly all dry land and having surveyed much of the ocean 
which frames it, lovers of pearls are no longer entirely 
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dependent upon the Persian Gulf. The north-west and 
north-east coasts of Australia, for instance, possess rich 
pearl-beds. These have been steadily prospected during 
a course of years and are being worked by means of suitably 
equipped pearling-boats. 

Then there are the waters around the Dutch East Indies 
possessions and particularly the Celcbes, which teem with 
pearl-oysters. The China Sea and the Sulu Sea around 
the numerous small islands stretching in a north-easterly 
direction from British North Borneo also yield pearls abun- 
dantly, both to the man in modern diving-gear and to him who 
goes down naked, hugging a boulder to steady his descent. 

Around the Timor Islands many a sailing vessel engages 
in the hazardous game, and good crops of fair pearls 
frequently fall to their lot. There are good pearl-banks to 
the west.of the large island of New Guinea which are now 
administered by the Australian Government. The latter, 
however, have even now still to be properly exploited. 
The South Pacific is also very prolific, while the seas around 
Central America produce richly. Even Panama pearls are 
not to be disdained. Venezuelan waters yield well, and the 
near-by islands of St. Thomas and St. Margarita send a 
steady supply for the European and American markets. 

It was from the islands near Venezuela, by the way, that to 
Philip II of Spain was sent at the close of the sixteenth 
century a pearl unique in size. It was stated to have 
weighed 250 carats, and must have been about the size of a 
hen’s egg. What her shape and lustre were I have not been 
able to discover. Probably bulk was her only outstanding 
virtue. She has long disappeared from history; there 1s a 
mystery about such disappearances, for one would hardly 
have thought that gems of size could drop out of knowledge 
like a worthless piece. Yet it constantly happens. 
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To speak of a King of Spain calls up the gaunt and 
dauntless figure of him who presented not only his sovereign, 
but mankind itself, with a whole new world. It was only 
fitting that Columbus, the greatest adventurer of them all, 
should be attracted by the promise of abundant wealth in 
the shape of pearls. We may picture him, as is reported of 
him, standing on the deck of his caravel in the Gulf of 
Mexico watching with keen eye the bronzed natives rising 
out of the deep with that in their hands which the great 
and the fair in his own distant continent would acclaim as 
satisfactory testimony to the success of his venture. 

Even in exile the Kings of Spain possess a treasure of 
pearls. Recently ex-King Alfonso gave his daughter as a 
wedding present pearls that had belonged to Queen 
Christina; and, what links that monarch even more firmly 
with the Spain of Columbus, caravels and the Spanish Main, 
he was also able to give her that heirloom of magnificent 
black pearls, made up into a long-famous necklace and 
tiara, which once belonged to Queen Isabella. 

To this day the waters of this part of the Spanish Main 
produce pearls in handsome quantities, although for 
quality these cannot compare with the pearls which come 
from the Bay of Mulege, near Los Coyotes in the Gulf of 
California, or from the near-by La Paz, or even from the 
coast of Guayaquil. 

The waters around La Paz, indeed, produced during the 
last few years of the nineteenth century some specimens 
remarkable for size, the largest of them being about 75 
carats. That is a great weight for a pearl, and represents 
something in bulk about the size of a large walnut. Into 
whose hands she went and who owns her now, the records do 
not say. But it may be assumed, as is usual in such cases, 
that she was a mere piece of baroque, of no outstanding 
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lustre, curious, but of no great market value. For size by 
itself means almost nothing to the connoisseur of pearls. 

Most people—and this includes some who are familiar 
with certain aspects of the pearl-trade—do not realise that 
each pearl carries in her face, as it were, her birth certificate. 
This certificate, of course, is in cipher and only the initiated 
can read it. 

No waters produce quite the same kind of pearl-oysters as 
any other waters. Therefore no two localities produce 
exactly the same sort of pearl. The difference between the 
products of various pearling-grounds is very marked, and 1s 
brought about by various factors. The formation of the 
sea-bottom, the mineral and vegetable matter composing 
it, the currents which stir it, and the abundance or scarcity 
of the microscopic life upon which the oyster depends for 
sustenance—all these play their part in her development and 
final appearance. In one way or another these things 
stunt or encourage the growth of the pearl also, decide colour, 
and stimulate or retard the flow of nacreous solution upon 
which depends the oyster’s power to resist the enemy with- 
out, whose name 1s legion, and upon which too fortuitously 
depends the pearl’s supreme virtue of “‘ orient.” 

Now, the mollusc which, being in a situation where it is 
able to feed richly, possesses physical resources to build for 
itself, out of its own secretions, a strong castle can also, we 
may take 1t, when the need arises, cover with a substantial 
and lavish flow of liquid nacre any foreign matter which may 
chance to intrude. 

Hence it follows that in a locality of famine a weakly 
oyster will yield no pearl of size, and certainly none of con- 
spicuous virtue. Obviously, again, the colour of the shell 
depends upon the chemical constituents of the sea-bottom 
upon which it lies and upon the marine life amidst which 
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it is cast. The pearl, bone of its bone, must therefore par- 
take of the nature of the shell and bear definite marks of the 
relationship. This is brought forcibly home to the trained 
eye, and once the points of difference are firmly established 
in the mind and linked up with the sources of origin, the 
expert makes few mistakes. 

The main characteristics of the Indian, Australian, South 
Pacific, East Indian, and West Indian pearls are fairly 
patent, but it is also even possible for the expert with much 
experience to tell more exactly where any particular pearl 
has been fished. 

He should be able to determine whether the waters of 
Thursday Island on the north-east coast of Australia or off 
Broome on the north-west coast gave an Australian pearl 
birth; whether another was fished from Bahrein in the 
Persian Gulf or from the Madras side of the Indian Ocean. 
And whether the seal of Borneo, Sulu, Panama, Venezuela, 
or Tahiti be impressed upon the precious bead, the expert 
should decipher it as easily as the College of Heralds reads 
the quarterings on a famous coat of arms. 

At his best, the expert should be able unerringly to say: 
‘‘ This pearl was fished within so many miles of such and 
such a coast, within a day’s sail of such a group of islands 1n 
the China, Arafura, or Sulu Sea,”’ as the case might be. 

In my desire to make clear to the uninitiated the subtle in- 
dications which permit the origin of a given pear! to be stated 
with authority, I am faced with the problem of the expert tea- 
taster who is trying to explain to a press reporter—tea being 
in the news—the means by which he arrives at certain con- 
clusions when sampling the infusions set before him. 

Broadly speaking, pearls fished in the Persian Gulf, quite 
apart from their colouring, which may be creamy-white, 
slightly pink, or any shade of yellow or brown, possess a 
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lustre rarely found in the products of other waters. It is 
as though a warm flame lived in the heart of the pearl, and 
shone with a clear soft brilliance through the mother-of- 
pearl. Light itself is a prisoner within the nacre. Once 
seen, the lustre of the Oriental pearl can never be confused 
with the less alert beauty of her sisters; Madras and Ceylon 
pearls share this quality to some considerable extent, how- 
ever, and may be spoken of as true “‘ Orientals.”’ But the 
Madras pearl almost invariably has an added metallic 
quality, as though a translucent sheath of steel were guard- 
ing the precious flame within. This glint is much sought by 
many connoisseurs. The Madras pearl is very difficult to 
match, for royalty insists upon mating with royalty. 

Pearls fished in Chinese waters have that peculiar im- 
mature appearance which stamps them as half-finished 
products. These pearls, although they come from salt 
water, approximate in texture and often in their lack of 
lustre and their pallor to the products of rivers and lakes, 
mussel pearls. 

As for the Australian pearl, which I have handled a great 
deal, the difference between it and the Oriental pearl is so 
marked that, if it is once pointed out—so it seems to me— 
even an ordinary lay eye should have no difficulty in recog- 
nising one from the other. Broadly speaking, the Austra- 
lian pear] has a skin of grosser texture and is prepondera- 
tingly of a whiteness which leaves no doubt of her origin. 
Nor, of course, has she the delicate lustre-warmth of her 
Persian Gulf sister, but a colder harder light, and by this 
she 1s known. 

There is not a deal of difference between the Broome 
(North-West Australia) pearl, the Thursday Island (Torres 
Straits) pearl, and that coming from any of the beds off the 
long stretch of coast-line between Perth and the Gulf of 
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Carpentaria. But the difference is there, though it does 
not count for much with the trade. Asa rule, this differen- 
tiation cannot be put into words, but an exception is the 
Shark’s Bay pearl from north-west Australia, which is of a 
not unattractive yellowish tint, often shading into the hard 
yellow. For this reason it is classed as a fancy-coloured 
pearl and can in the right market command a price. It is 
frequently possessed of a lustre which in good specimens 
falls barely short of the Oriental; and yet in a parcel of 
Persian Gulf or Ceylon pearls of identical hue, the Shark’s 
Bay interloper would stand out as not belonging. 

The Gulf of Papua pearls from New Guinea, although 
partaking largely of Australian characteristics, have in 
neither the white nor the yellow specimens either the soft 
light of the Oriental or the hard light of the Australian. 
In texture they come midway between the Orientals and the 
Australians. 

If you should come across pearls which do not fit into 
either of the above main categories, 1t is probable that they 
came from the pearling-grounds of the Celebes, from the 
Timor Sea, or from the widely flung Philippine archipelago. 
Their distinguishing characteristics are hard to define, but 
having largely specialised in the Philippine pearl, I in- 
stinctively recognise old faces and have sometimes surprised 
dealers who have put me to the test. The Philippine pearl 
assumes variously tinted garb, all colours being possible to 
her, from the white of camphor to a bronzy-greenish-black. 
The texture of the pearls from the whole of this group, in- 
cluding the Celebes and Timor Sea pearls, is that of the 
Australian, i.e. comparatively coarse. They have a far 
better lustre than the Australians have, but, of course, are 
not to be compared with the Orientals. Ina mixed parcel, 
however, average specimens might pass muster. 
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An expert who is worthy of the name should at once be 
able to say on being shown a Panama pearl whence she 
comes. Irrespective of all else, the pearls of Panama tend 
to be parti-coloured. I do not mean merely of two distinct 
colours shading into one another, which occurs often enough 
in pearls of any locality, but of almost imperceptible colour- 
tones fading into each other like a sunset. The texture of 
Panamas is, if anything, rather coarser than that of the 
Australians, and their lustre is not dissimilar. 

Venezuelan pearls, the great bulk of which are of small 
size, occur in white, cream and yellow (off-coloured), and 
hard yellow. They have excellent lustre and blend well 
with the Oriental, being mistaken for them sometimes, 
unless one has the flair for the distinguishing effusive warmth 
and deep lustre which seem to radiate from the very heart 
of the Oriental pearl as from no other. 

Californian pearls—not the abalone oyster product, which 
is of an unmistakable greenish tint—have a texture midway 
between the Panama and Australian product, a better 
lustre than Panamas, and often than Venezuelans, ap- 
proximating the Australian sheen. 

The best black pearls come from the Tahiti group of 
islands in the South Pacific. 

As for fresh-water pearls, even a one-eyed man with a 
squint in his sound eye could not mistake them for those from 
salt waters if the difference has once been indicated to him. 
This difference is chiefly one of lustre, for colour proves 
nothing in this case. Even in a good fresh-water pearl the 
lustre is of the anemic sort, the moon seen through thin 
cloud. Exceptionally fine specimens may fool the in- 
experienced—they have been known to fool the expert— 
but the rule holds good. 
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PEARL-FISHING, OR PEARLING AS IT IS MORE USUALLY CALLED, 
has a certain amount of glamour attached to it in the mind 
of the ordinary person, as has any more than usually risky 
pursuit. But it is not so profitable as you may have been 
led to believe, though in many places it is a regular settled 
industry and there is a good living to be made out of it. 

To begin with the milder adventure of river-pearling or 
pearl-mussel hunting, this is a more or less casual affair 
as carried on in some European rivers—in the upper 
reaches of the Danube, for example, near Passau in Bavaria, 
or in the Scotch rivers. Such fishing is sporadic and is not 
looked on as an industry. Men and boys go out when fancy 
dictates, the former when there is nothing else to do, the 
latter preferably during school hours. Some wade in 
shallow waters and with a cleft stick pick up the clams they 
chance to see; others go out in flat-bottomed boats or in 
row-boats of the usual kind. Their equipment consists 
chiefly of a long narrow wooden box arrangement, to one 
end of which a glass pane has been fitted. 

The pearler, or clam-hunter, leans over the side of the 
boat and peers through his box into the water. If, by the 
aid of this device, a clam or a bed of clams is revealed, 
the long cleft pole is then brought into action, and this can 
be made to close by means of a ring, a contrivance on the 
same principle as the pruning tools used on trees. But it 
requires considerable practice to locate the clams, for their 
colours blend wonderfully well with the river pebbles. 

When a sufficient number of them have been gathered, the 
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mussels are opened. Then they are eagerly searched for 
gems. One in five hundred may contain a pearly “ indica- 
tion,’ one ina thousand may reveal a pretty fancy-coloured 
seed-pearl or one a shade larger than seed. This pearl may 
be yellow, orange, pink, mauve, or brown, and its weight 
may be anything from an eighth of a grain to half a grain. 

A “grainer’”’ is a real find, therefore, and a pearl of 3 
grains causes something of a flutter in the neighbourhood. 
This, of course, refers to the river-fishing of Europe, and not 
to that carried on in the New World, where conditions are 
different. 

The mussel-shell itself; in those localities, is not collected, 
for except in bulk it is not of value, and unless large quanti- 
ties of shell were forthcoming—which in the circumstances 
is impossible—the heavy cost of transportation would pre- 
clude the finding of a market for it. The river pearl-fisher 
gets his reward in the open-air exercise and in an occasional 
pearl of size or pill-box full of seed-pearls. Only a very 
lucky man could possibly add ten or twenty pounds to his 
annual income, even if the jeweller in the nearest town dealt 
fairly by him. 

But the river-pearling in the streams and lakes of North 
America, since the eighties or nineties of the last century, 
has been carried on in a much more intensive manner. In 
those parts the clams are to be relied on—the shell, that 1s 
—to pay for the labour involved and to return interest on 
capital investment. The “slugs,” the irregular pieces of 
rough pearls, and the “ small fry,’’ the seed-pearls, are looked 
upon in the light of a bonus, while an occasional fine pearl 
constitutes the big prize drawn in the clam lottery. It 1s 
on this basis, indeed, that all commercial pearling, whether 
fresh-water or salt, is carried on. Pearls are a by-product 
of the mother-of-pearl industry. 
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It is a far cry from mussel pearl]-fishing, however, wherever 
carried on, to the fishing for pearl-oysters in the salt sea. The 
quest there is carried on in very deadly earnest, and always 
at the risk of somebody’s life. It is an organised industry, 
in some parts very highly organised, but the manner of 
deep-sea pearling varies greatly from place to place. 

Thus, on the coast of Ceylon, in the Gulf of Manaar, 
naked divers are employed. Theirs is the earliest and like- 
wise the most simple procedure, though not wholly satis- 
factory from any point of view, for the method is extremely 
primitive and always subject to the limitations and delays 
inseparable from the use of primitive labour. 

The natives, after taking into their lungs as much air as 
they can hold, plunge from their small open boats into the 
sea, holding to a stone-weighted line, which quickly takes 
them to the bottom. There they grab as many oysters as 
they can and rise at once to the surface. The shells thus 
brought up are collected, taken ashore, and parcelled out 
at sunset: one-fifth, I believe, to the Government, in lieu of 
taxes, two-fifths to the owners of the boats and gear, and 
two-fifths to the divers. 

These divers always go down in pairs for mutual 
protection, and while one works, the other keeps close 
watch on the life-lines which connect them with the boat 
above. 

When at the end of the day’s fishing the fleet returns to 
port spoil-laden and to the accompaniment of music and 
song, and the division has taken place under the super- 
vision of all concerned, the shells are auctioned off in lots 
of so many hundreds. The bidding by the motley crew of 
dealers from all parts of Ceylon, India, China, and Europe 
is brisk and spirited, but the buyer is purely a gambler, for 
he knows not whether the shells be empty or contain some- 
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thing worth while. Not one in a thousand shells holds 
even seed-pearls or small baroque, and of all grades of 
pearls found in the whole catch, there is no more than 5 per 
cent. that matters. 

In that part of the world a wise Government has ordained 
a Close season, lasting four years between fishings. But for 
this provision, the beds would long since have been denuded 
of every living pearl-oyster, for the greed of the natives has 
no thought for the morrow, urged on as it is by the com- 
petitive prices offered by the dealers. ‘The starfish in these 
and other waters cannot, however, be checked by legislation, 
and their appetite for oyster meat is never restrained. In 
Ceylon waters especially, the havoc wrought by starfish 
amongst the oyster-beds is truly appalling. 

Pearls are like girls. Once you get really fond of them, 
you cannot tell where they may lead you. 

They led me, at least, whither I never dreamt I should 
go, to the Never Never Land that is North-West Australia. 
When I first heard of Broome, I looked it up on the map and 
found a mere dot on an antipodean coast-line, with a hinter- 
land stretching to Queensland labelled “ terra incognita.”’ 
Yet I went to Broome. That is what pearls will do for a 
man who takes them to heart. 

Of Broome I shall not speak here, for I have already 
described it in another book. But of pearling itself 1 have 
not yet told all I know, and therefore I can say something 
more about it here without fear of repeating myself. 

There, at any rate, I was at last, near the spot where the 
Almighty had stocked the waters with a wonderful mass of 
pearl-oysters, thinking perhaps when He did so that the 
spot was too far removed from the greed of humanity to be 
bothered much, so that here the humble oysters might be 
allowed to live out their lives in their own way, without being 
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molested but by the woolly-headed Bhingis in search of an 
occasional meal. 

But in the year of grace 1864 some white men arrived in 
Roebuck Bay, not the best sort of white men. However, 
they found it a good place for pearls, and proceeded to make 
a nuisance of themselves to the oysters. They must also 
have made themselves a nuisance to the Bhingis, for in the 
end, for their pains, they were left to rot in the sun with 
spears in their bellies. Not only Heaven, but also the humble 
black fellow, it seemed, had for the time being taken the 
oyster’s part. Even the most primitive black man is not 
born feeling himself a slave. It was no fun to the Bhingis 
to be forced down to the sea-bottom in search of pearl]-shell 
just because the palefaces coveted it, for if they did not 
return with a sufficient haul or preferred to be about their 
own business, odd things happened to them that you or I 
would not inflict on mangy vermin. 

In the meantime, the sea-bottom on the west coast of 
Australia, from the Exmouth Gulf south of Onslow to the 
Cambridge Gulf, a distance of 1,400 miles, had since the 
evolution of the bivalve grown daily lousier with pearl- 
oysters, until they were sore put to it to find room in which 
to multiply any longer. 

When matters come to such a pass, Nature takes a hand. 
Indubitably she even uses Man to further her ends. So an 
idea was shot into the heads of a few pearling-masters who 
were already busy cleaning up pearl-oyster beds off Thursday 
Island in the Torres Straits on the north-east coast, and they 
came sailing round in their schooners and luggers to prospect. 
They thought it was all their own idea, and never guessed 
that it had all been mapped out that they had to come so 
that the pearls in Roebuck Bay—particularly on the Sixty 
Mile Beach—might have a chance of stretching themselves 
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full length. For millions of them had been standing on 
end for twenty years and more, packed like sardines in a tin. 

This happened in 1888. When the prospecting fleet 
arrived in the Bay, they found the inhospitable bush coming 
right down to the coast, there to mingle with the no more 
hospitable sand. The first thing this handful of men did 
was to build a township of sorts on this sandy fringe. All 
contacts with the rest of the world, all hope of succour in 
case of distress, had to come the sea way. Behind them lay 
the impenetrable scrubby land. This was Broome then, 
this is Broome to-day. It is still to the fore in the industry, 
and is still developing, in spite of the tornados which ravage 
and destroy whatever man sets up in that part of the world. 
These “ willie-willies ’’ can wipe a big tree out of a landscape 
as a child might rub out chalk; they make neighbours ex- 
change roofs; sometimes, like the Genii in the Arabian 
Nights, they transport whole bungalows intact from one end 
of the town to the other. 

Thirty years after the coming of the first pioneers, I also 
put my nose in. By that time, naturally, there were vested 
interests galore. It 1s a strange fact that, while human 
nature often shines brightest in the midst of famine and 
despair, in the midst of plenty only too frequently the human 
pig sits right in the trough. In Broome there was enough for 
everyone, but a spirit was rampant that I had not looked for 
in a land of plenty. Have you ever put a strange hen in a 
chicken-run where she cannot get away from the attentions 
of the rest ? Have you noticed how bald she was getting and 
how like a beefsteak at the rump end? I could describe 
the feelings of that hen, after having come to Broome a 
stranger. 

Three hundred and fifty pearling luggers there were 
when I first set foot in that *‘ paradise,” and a number of large 
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schooners. The white men numbered about four hundred, 
the coloured folk more like four thousand. But the coloured 
were a trifle the whiter, I believe. 

The white trash admitted that they were soldiers of 
fortune. I noticed that they had enlisted under the banner 
of “‘ pitch and toss’ and that every race and nation on the 
globe had spewed into their settlement. Asiatics, Chinese, 
Japanese, Cingalese, Tamils, Malabar men, Afghans— 
these too had come with the white men to reap a harvest 
they had never sown. It was an unholy brew. For- 
tunately the females of these species had been left behind, 
or the awesome results of the inevitable unions might have 
created a new order of things, which would have caused 
despair even in quarters where free will for mankind was 
first decreed. As things were, the Bhingi lubras presented 
a perhaps monotonous solution of the immediate problem 
while helping to lay up a further supply of the half-caste 
problem for a future generation to solve if it could. 

In 1905 the Commonwealth Parliament, pursuing one of 
the main principles of Australian legislation, restricted alien 
labour by statute. This was without reference to the 
peculiar difficulties of the North-West, which needed 
Asiatic labour for developing the pearling industry, the 
work not being suitable for white men and native labour 
being quite useless for the purpose. The pearling masters 
now experienced grave difficulties over this, for the local 
Asiatics, who had entered the country before the embargo, 
were fully conscious of their value in the market and put 
themselves at a premium, became exorbitant in their 
demands and frequently entirely unmanageable. 

At length, however, the Australian Government took into 
account the special needs and conditions of the Roebuck 
Bay adventurers and others. It legislated for a restricted 
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employment of imported coloured labour. But these 
coloured importees might take no part in work ashore, 
except to retucker the boats or land the catch of mother-of- 
pearl shell. 

Most of this labour comes from the Island of Koepang in 
the Malay Archipelago, four days’ sail from the Roebuck 
Bay ports. The men are brought in under a bond of £100, 
the boss engaging them being responsible for their repatria- 
tion at the end of his three-years’ contract. Or the Asiatic 
may be willing to renew his serfdom, in which case he must 
engage to do so formally and before a magistrate. 

No longer do men in these parts go down naked into the 
realm of the shark, the swordfish, and the many-armed 
squid, terror of deep-sea dwellers and alien visitors from 
above alike. Inflated rubber dress and rigid spacious 
metal helmet protect them against many dangers, and the 
coupled lengths of rubber hose connecting them with the 
air pump on the lugger at the surface permit the divers to 
go to great depths in comparative safety, and to stay on 
the ocean bed for some little time. 

The standard pattern diving-dress, as used in pearl- 
fishing, as simple as it is ingenious, was the invention of 
the German, Augustus Siebe, and his name, although not 
known to the general public, is still included in the style 
of a British firm who specialise in the making of diving-gear. 
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WHEN I ARRIVED IN BROOME, THE PEARLING-FLEET WAS OUT 
at work and hardly a single vessel was in port. I had not 
yet seen a proper pearling-lugger, and so when someone told 
me that one had just sailed into the creek—whether to un- 
load shell and retucker or merely to bring ashore a dead or 
paralysed diver, he could not say—I hurried down to look 
at her. 

There she was, with her sails neatly stowed, a small two- 
masted craft of from eight to ten tons. There were nine 
men working about her, and an obliging smooth fellow who 
stood idly by picking the remnants of an early breakfast out 
of his teeth kindly volunteered the information that the fat 
chap on board who seemed to be in danger of bursting his 
leather belt was the something or other shell-opener, the 
small pock-marked Jap was the tender, the squat nimble Jap 
the diver, the Malay with the saucepan in his hand and the 
live cock under his arm, as I surmised, the cook, and the 
four men lugging two heavy sacks and two skips between them 
were the common crew. The last he said belonged to four 
different races of island Malays. That was a precaution. 
The lack of a common tongue was sufficient to stop them 
from hatching rebellion among them. 

‘The shell-opener,”’ said my informant, eyeing me and 
deducing easily that I was a greenhorn, “is the number one 
man and looks after the boss’s interests, and,’ with a know- 
ing wink, “sometimes after his own. He looks after the 
pearls when there are any. . . . The tender is responsible for 
the pump and diving-gear. When the diver goes down he 
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watches that the lines are paid out properly, that they don’t 
get entangled with the rubber hose, and that the men at the 
pump don’t go to sleep. He holds the life-line himself, also 
the signal-lines, and the diver’s safety is in his hands. The 
other blighters man the pump in turn. Hard work, 
believe me, in a boiling sun when there’s no let up on 
the other jobs that have to be done aboard ship any- 
where. .. .”’>. He smoked appreciatively the cigarette I 
had given him. 

I asked for more, and expressed my surprise at the 
presence in Broome of a man of my informant’s type, 
though it was not difficult to see that he had come there via 
a bit too much elbow-lifting. 

He sniggered at himself. ‘“‘ This place is a boneyard. 
Look out for yourself, stranger. Here’s me, been out of a 
job for six weeks . . . and I went to a public school, though 
you might not believe it to look at me.” 

I reassured him that he still bore the inevitable 
cachet. “But I suppose there is money to be made 
out here? I guess some people make their fortunes in 
Broome! ” 

** Life isn’t all beer and skittles,” he said. “ There isn’t 
any money in it for any but the boss, and only for him if he’s 
lucky or crooked. Most of the pearlers are in debt to the 
pearl-merchants, and if it isn’t the pearl-merchants it’s the 
shell-buyers or the Chinese ship-chandlers. Almost every 
boat out of Broome is mortgaged to the hilt. 

“The shell-opener gets six blinking quid a month and 
commission on pearls, and,’’ lowering his voice lest the 
crabs in the mangrove swamp should hear him, “ whatever 
else he can pick up when no one is looking. The diver is 
well paid, though, as pay goes for a coloured man : four quid 
and tucker, twenty quid a ton lay of shell, and ten per cent. 
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on the value of any pearls that turn up. Then, of course, 
he gets an advance of a hundred to a hundred and fifty when 
he first enters into his contract, so he isn’t so badly off, even 
if he does risk his skin every time he goes down. Besides, a 
Jap doesn’t value life, his or anybody else’s, as a white man 
does. The other men on a lugger get from two pounds to 
fifty shillings a piece every month, enough rice to swell their 
bellies—and they’re so rich on that belly-pay, I suppose, that 
they sing like nightingales when they are out at sea, with the 
wind flapping the sails about their heads and waves coming 
aboard every minute to sweep them off their feet. They’re 
all sea-bred, of course, so they don’t mind not having a dry 
skin for months on end.” 

‘Don’t the pearlers start with capital ? ’’ I asked, revert- 
ing to the problem uppermost in my mind. 

“Well,” he said, appraising me, “some do and some don’t, 
if you know what I mean. Those that do lose their money 
and clear out broke to the wide. Those that start on a shoe- 
string get on better, because they’ve got nothing to lose, 
anyway, and those who get backed by the shell- and pearl- 
buyers come off best.”’ 

‘* How’s that ? ” 

‘* All a matter of heads I win, tails you lose. The buying 
of a lugger, the equipping and running of her, are a mug’s 
game. Figure for yourself! Where can you get a suitable 
lugger for less than seven hundred, diving-gear under a hun- 
dred and fifty, odds and ends another fifty, and so on ? Isn’t 
there the diver’s first advance, a clear hundred at least, to be 
thought of, wages for the crew, and something in reserve in 
case luck is against you the first few times out—not to speak 
of your own keep? A man might do it on fifteen hundred 
and with a bit of luck keep his head above water until he’s 
made a good break. But only a few do it. Listen to me! 
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Lay off that unless you want to be a mug. You take my 
advice. Thestraight ones go west, every time. Those who 
buy snide out at sea from the shell-openers or other luggers 
geton. The others don’t. Verb. sap.” 

* T see,”’ I said, though I did not, then. ‘‘ Anyway, I’m 
not in the market for luggers yet. I’m looking round... . 
Is diving really a dangerous job ? ”’ 

Barring accidents, no. Ifthe rubber hose breaks because 
it should have gone into the discard long ago, whose fault 
is that ? ” 

** The owner’s, I should say.” 

“Exactly. The blinking, niggardly owner’s. And if a 
swordfish cuts through the hose and the diver drowns, whose 
fault is that, would you say ? ”’ 

‘* IT suppose it would be an accident.” 

** Quite so. But if a housepainter is standing on a ladder 
and a bus comes on the pavement and knocks the ladder 
down and does him in, that’s an accident too. ‘There are 
accidents in every trade. The real dangers, if you like, are 
octopuses below and a tender above who’s taken a dislike 
to you and disregards your signals. And, what’s worse, 
drink. Hard drinks and soft women and too much tobacco 
—those are the things that make a diver’s job dangerous. 
What do you think these chaps do when they get their first 
big advance? They booze and go after the women and 
catch a dose that makes them unfit to get into a 
diving-dress.”’ 

‘* But surely they must know the risk they’re taking!”’ 

‘“* Maybe that’s why,” said the beachcomber cryptically. 
‘* There’s some that are surprised when they see a diver 
tight; but I’m only surprised when I see one sober!”’ 

‘But surely there’s some regulation about divers going 
out who are not fit ?”’ 
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‘ Bless you, yes. The regulations are all right. But, you 
see, the doctor’s a white man and probably a friend of the 
boss, and he knows that a pearling-lugger laid up for want 
of a diver is not earning her keep. He passes the Jap as fit, 
and everybody’s happy. ‘Then before the lugger’s been out 
more than a couple of days, back she comes, perhaps, flag 
at half-mast. Or he’s brought back paralysed for life. He’d 
have been better dead, though.”’ 

‘* That’s one reason why pearls are not cheap,”’ I com- 
mented. 

** ‘They’re never half paid for,’ he said contemptuously, 
‘‘ whatever the price.” 

I watched the boats next neap when they came in to be 
retuckered. They were being supplied from the local stores, 
some of which were kept by Europeans, and some by 
Chinese. I saw them take aboard kindling wood and water 
enough to last them six wecks, the time most of them would 
be staying out on the pearling-grounds. 

I found that the whole of the fleet did not go out nor come 
in together, but that many luggers stayed out for months at 
a time, being supplied from schooners which picked them 
up somehow, though they were scattered far and wide over 
a big expanse of ocean. On the other hand, luggers often 
worked within sight and signalling distance of a number 
of their own kind. 

There was not much enterprise or spirit of discovery about 
it. Occasionally boats prospected for new ground, but as a 
rule most of them were perfectly satisfied to work on known 
beds which yielded steadily. 

At first by hearsay and then by my own experience I 
learned how they set about their job. 

Manceuvring over a likely spot, the lugger is at last 
brought up into the wind, the sails are lowered, and one 
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anchor is dropped astern. By this time the diver has got 
into his dress, the tender has looked to his gear, the crew 
is in readiness at the pumps, and before long the diver stands 
on the first rung of the short ladder which hangs over the 
side. There his helmet is adjusted. Everything is now in 
order, the pump is set going slowly and rhythmically. The 
diver seizes the life-line, steps out, and splash! he is gone; 
gone down amongst the finny tribe, speeded by his leaden- 
soled boots and the lead weights suspended from his 
shoulders over back and chest. 

The wonders of the ocean are now spread before him if 
he has a mind tosee. His eyes behold marvels, but he heeds 
them not except to tug sportively at the fishes’ tails as they 
pass, or pinch the nose of a goggle-eyed fellow larger than 
the rest who comes too near his face-glass, for fishes are ex- 
tremely inquisitive. But the purple sponge and blue coral 
which would delight the artist’s eye and the exquisite beauty 
of his surroundings neither call forth his admiration nor 
induce him to waste precious time in contemplating them. 
He thinks only of pearl]-shell. 

As with literally leaden steps and crooked back he ad- 
vances, following the drift of the boat overhead round its 
anchor, he peers keenly into every nook and cranny. When 
he meets with a shell, it finds itself at once in his wide- 
mouthed hungry basket, swinging from his waist. For half 
an hour at a time or even longer the diver may stay down, 
according to his prospects. But at last he must come up. 
He jerks his life-line in a certain way and is immediately 
drawn to the surface. 

His helmet is removed, he breathes deeply of the 
sweet air, warms his numbed hands in the scorching 
tropical sun, lights a cigarette, and rests. Presently 
he will go down again, and in this manner he will continue 
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during the whole working day until within an hour of 
sunset, unless the going is very good, in which case the 
most must be made of any rare heap of shell he may have 
discovered. 

Of course, he does not always get shell; and when he does 
it may be poor useless stuff, worm-eaten perhaps, or “* young 
chicken,’”? which is illicit catch, and by law must be re- 
stored to the ocean. Dead shell, too, he may find, which 
crumbles even as he handles it; for the oyster that once 
inhabited it has been gobbled up and the salt sea is fast 
dissolving into its elements what a self-respecting ocean will 
not keep at any price—decayed matter. 

But the best and biggest of shell does not necessarily con- 
tain pearls. Few of them do. The diver knows it, and the 
shell-opener knows it. Yet every shell opened means hope, 
though even in Broome, the greatest pear!-fishing centre out- 
side the Persian Gulf, most of the pearls fished are nothing 
better than vulgar baroque. 

Sometimes the diver chances to come upon a pearl-oyster 
whose valves are more than slightly opened to allow of the 
influx of the small life upon which she feeds. ‘Then he can 
stand and gaze deeply into the innermost recesses of the 
writhing mass inside the shell for the fraction of a second. 
In spite of his trained eye he has no time to detect whether 
within there is any excrescence, any bulbous growth or loose 
glittering object. He has to possess himself in patience until 
he can get her on deck with the rest. For the oyster, aware 
of his approach, has already shut her gates. 

But if the diver be swifter than the swooping sparrow-hawk, 
which is not often, he may be able to insert the top of his 
leaden foot into the open bivalve. The occupant is 
crushed, and while there is no witnessing eye and no ac- 
cusing finger he may extract something worth while and 
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leave the shell to rot. A little private business of which it 
were well he did not speak to his mates. 

During the writing of the foregoing, I have sometimes felt 
as though all my declarations of love for the pearl were a 
sham and a make-believe, a striving after effect, and that— 
worst form of fraud—I was perhaps deceiving myself. For 
the true lover waits not for the beloved to come to him; he 
goes in quest of her. 

What opportunities were not mine! In spite of the 
warnings of my beachcomber acquaintance I did in time 
own pearling-luggers, and many more than I owned were at 
my disposal. I had in my employ, too, from time to time, 
some of the most renowned Japanese and Malay divers, 
masters of their craft, and many of them were eager to teach 
me enough to make a safe descent and prepared to watch 
over my Safety like a father while I was below. 

With what greater knowledge might I not have written 
on my own subject and on much that I cannot write about 
at all now because my eyes have not seen. Such wisdom as 
I have gathered of matters below the surface of the ocean 
came to me at second hand; yet what better proof could I 
have given to myself, if not to others, that I truly loved, than 
by going down twenty fathoms to meet my love in her own 
place ? 

Fear of paralysis more than the fear of death held me 
back. I saw so much that was horrible. Horrible? Yes, 
things that are stamped into my brain for ever. And the 
beautiful lustrous beads displayed so cunningly on black 
velvet in the windows of the jewellers are at the root of the 
misery and suffering which I contemplated. I am not 
thinking of those pearl-divers who through some accident 
are killed outright and are brought to the surface past all 
aid. Their end has been swift enough; may we all be 
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spared worse. As Shakespeare says, we owe God one death, 
and it must be paid somehow. 

But I have in mind the luckless men who are stricken with 
paralysis through the carelessness of the tender or the crew 
who man the pump, or through their own recklessness, 
either in remaining submerged too long or in incompetently 
manipulating the helmet valve which regulates the airsupply. 
Or perhaps they have tried to return to the surface too 
quickly for their bodies to have time to adjust themselves 
to the change in pressures. 

The result is usually the same, but in the last case men- 
tioned, if those in charge on board the lugger know their 
business and do not panic, they will promptly send the 
stricken man down again and make him come up gradu- 
ally, so that the air-bubbles in his veins have time to disperse. 
Very often this puts him right, or at least ameliorates his con- 
dition considerably. But when the supercargo or the tender 
becomes panicky and no attempt is made to restore the diver 
immediately to normal in this way, the poor fellow is made 
tolerably comfortable on deck, up goes sail, and the 
lugger flies before the wind—if wind and weather be indeed 
favourable—back to port for medical aid. It is little 
enough, however, that the doctor can do then to save the 
man. 

Pearl-towns always abound with cripples: the victims of 
swordfish, sharks, and crocodiles, of octopuses and the para- 
lytic stroke. The one-armed, one-legged, hip-scarred men 
you see make quite pleasant sights compared with the human 
wrecks in all stages of paralytic helplessness. 1 have seen 
them sitting outside their shacks, bodies unbelievably twisted, 
stiff and cold as frozen mutton, their features masques grot- 
esques, and in their eyes a look so pitiful that even the case- 
hardened Irish pearl-masters would cross themselves and 
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swear fearfully out of compassion as they stepped through 


their shadows. 
Yet, even so, now that it is too late to return, I have often 


felt ashamed that I did not take the chance of diving for 
pearls when I had it. For there are few who dive for pearls 
who have the desire or ability to describe what they have 
seen on the beds of tropical seas. 
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EVENING IS THE EXCITING TIME ON A PEARLING-LUGGER. 
During the day, if it has been a good one, basket after basket 
of shell has been sent up by the diver below and has been 
emptied into a bin that locks. But about an hour before 
sunsct, when the diver has come up for the last time, the 
shell-opener rises lazily from his bunk, casts aside the 
month-old paper he has been reading or the piece of wood 
he has been whittling, and goes on deck to open the 
accumulation of shell in the presence of diver and tender. 
A breeze is playing off-shore over the blistered decks and 
the sweating men, and the evening rice is cooking in the 
galley. It is still quite light. The important hour has 
come. 

Shell after shell is opened, displayed, thrown to one side. 
The opener uses a special broad flat knife for this work. He 
also needs knack. Not for nothing 1s the oyster a synonym for 
closeness and exclusive habits. While she lives, the broad 
powerful muscle which runs the length of the thick end, the 
shoulder of the shell, assures her privacy, and it has the power 
of a strong spring. For she has many enemies besides man, 
and her whole life is spent resisting perils in rapid succession. 
If for no other reason than this, the theory that pearls are the 
product of degenerate and diseased oysters can be presumed 
absurd. A thick-walled, cuppy shell is more likely to hold 
a lusty creature lavish with her nacre than a thin flat-valved 
one. Besides, a stout shell can resist much better the ravages 
of the boring whelks and the insinuating attacks of the spores 
of some kinds of sponge which also prey on her. An oyster 
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thus protected is surer of a long life, in which she may well 
produce a close-grained and perfect pearl. 

This is as good a time as any to mention the different kinds 
of shell and their uses. West Australian shell, apart from 
the pearls it may contain, is the best obtainable. In pre-War 
years, when demand was good, Australian mother-of-pearl] 
rose in price to £250 a ton and over. The shell is large, 
stout, and mostly silver-lipped ; that is, the edge or beard is of 
a silvery-white. It is highly esteemed for use in connection 
with cutlery and high-grade buttons. 

Persian Gulf shell, on the other hand, is good in quality, 
but small, though healthy. The chief port for the pearling- 
fleet in the Gulf is Lingah, and the shell also is known as 
lingah. A pearl-oyster even smaller than that whose home 
is in the Gulf occurs in the waters around Japan and in its 
inland seas. Whereas the former does not cover more than 
the centre of a woman’s cupped hand, the latter frequently 
is of half that size, and is known in the trade as Japanese 
lingah. The pearl she produces is vastly inferior to her 
Indian sister’s product, but the Japanese oyster herself, as 
everybody knows, has been destined to make pearling his- 
tory, of which more soon and in its appointed place. 

For comparison in size, by the way, the Australian shell 
is about as big round as a soup-plate, and flattish. I havea 
couple of Australian shells now that I use as card-trays. 

Although all deep-sea pearl-producing oysters belong to 
the same order, they vary considerably, therefore, in size, 
colouring, and general appearance. The chief mark of 
quality shell is its edge, or lip. The silver-edged is more 
desired than the golden-edged, and this in turn ranks above 
the smoky grey. The differences in market value are re- 
markable. 

Most of the silver-lipped, heavy shell, with a sprinkling of 
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golden-lipped, comes from the North-Eastern and North- 
Western Australian waters. The China Sea, the Celebes 
Sea, and the waters around the Sulu Archipelago contribute 
to the markets fine silver-lipped and golden-tipped shell in 
about equal proportions; but these are not quite so bold 
and fine as the Australian variety. 

New Guinea and the Northern Philippines yield a dis- 
tinctly yellow shell, with a sprinkling of silver-lipped. The 
Southern Pacific, although it has no monopoly of smoky grey 
or black shell, seems as a rule to produce little else, whereas 
such shell elsewhere is an exception. The valves, also, are 
smaller and less stout than in either of the above. 

Panama shell, for the most part, is the size of a prize- 
fighter’s open palm, tends to be cuppy, is more brittle, and 
in colour ranges from light grey and greyish-brown to every 
shade of dirty black. Venezuelan and West Indian shell in 
general is comparatively small and thin, but is both golden- 
and silver-lipped, whereas the Gulf of California may pro- 
duce anything: golden-lipped and silver-lipped and black- 
edged share the honours in equal proportions. 

The shape of the univalvular abalone resembles a deep 
oval dish, whose colouring is a gorgeous green and pink with 
a shot-silk appearance. 

Two at least of the usual pearl-shell shapes have popular 
names in the trade: the razor shell, which is found in practic- 
ally all the tropical and sub-tropical seas, and is extremely 
cuppy, thin, and grey, or greyish-black; and the window- 
shell, which derives its popular name from the fact that it 1s 
used in place of glass for window-panes all over the East. 
Flat as a pancake, this last, and you can’t help wondering 
how the occupant can be comfortably housed within the 
cramped quarters, where the floor and ceiling almost meet. 
A better name for it would be sandwich shell. 
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Window-shell is on an average large enough to be trimmed 
into a small pane several inches square, some forty or fifty of 
which fitted into a wooden frame constitute a window which 
admits no more sunshine than is desirable in a climate where 
sunshine is at a discount. Screens are made of it too. 

The pearls found in this grade of commercial shell are, 
naturally, small, of the dust and seed variety, often vermi- 
form, and invariably prettily coloured—yellow, orange, pink, 
blue, mauve, or black. 

Out of many remarkable happenings I have witnessed in 
North-Western Australia in connection with pearling, I care 
to recall here but one. It is so unusual that you may think 
it a veritable fisherman’s tale. But it is not. 

A pearler friend had invited me to accompany him on his 
schooner, which was about to sail with provisions for his 
fleet of pearling-boats working on the Sixty Mile Beach, a 
submerged sandbank within easy sail of Broome and a 
favourite pearling-ground. I was overjoyed to accept this 
invitation, for I was still a newcomer and had not yet seen 
any of the local boats at work. 

When we came up with his first lugger, it was arranged 
that the owner and myself should transfer to her for a day or 
two until the schooner, having retuckered all his vessels and 
taken off their mother-of-pearl, could take us back to port. 

On the first evening of this, my first trip on a pearling- 
lugger, I came on deck to join my host and his supercargo 
at the shell-opening. I was highly excited, for apart from 
the excitement shared by everybody on board a pearling- 
boat at such a time, however hard-boiled he may be, I had 
promised the owner jestingly that my presence as his guest 
would bring him luck. 

Of course, I also hoped that if a fine gem were found, I 
should be able to buy it before any of the dealers ashore had 
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seen it. I had quite made up my mind that an extraordin- 
ary piece of luck was coming our way that day. I hardly 
realised then that not one in a thousand pairs of shell pro- 
duces anything worth while, let alone anything of particular 
interest. 

Well, a pearl of price came to my host, was lost by him 
within a few seconds, and recovered before he had time to 
rejoice over his good fortune or bewail the ensuing bad luck. 

The thing was really too extraordinary. The supercargo 
had opened shell after shell that contained nothing at all, and 
then when the unopened pile had been worked down to some 
six pairs, the boss himself opened the first of those that were 
left. He found in her a couple of poor baroque—and then, 
right in the middle of the oyster we all saw a kind of caul, or 
sac, which pearlers always associate with extra fine pearls. 

He took his pipe out of his mouth and gave me a knowing 
wink as he felt for the stone within the caul. We, he and I, 
had a momentary vision of a large, lustrous round pearl. 
But the next instant she was gone, jumped clean out of his 
fishy slithery hands back into the sea, her native element. 

How he felt and how I felt does not matter here, but can 
beimagined. What he did does matter. He promptly sang 
out a series of orders to the crew. An additional anchor 
was run out in double quick time from the bows, and the 
number one diver, who was still luckily in his dress, minus 
the helmet, got ready at once to go over the side. 

The boss rapidly told the diver what had happened and 
indicated as nearly as possible where he was to look for the 
pearl. Was there ever a more hopeless-seeming task? The 
proverbial needle in a haystack, I thought, would present 
less of a task to a blind man than this absurd attempt to 
wrest a small object like a loose pearl from the ocean bed. 
For I knew that the floor of the ocean is like a tropical jungle 
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for density of growth, and not the shelf of Sahara sand many 
people imagine it to be. 

The Japanese diver, however, went over the side as though 
it were all in the day’s work and disappeared from sight. 
He was not down long. In less than five minutes from the 
time the lead had dragged him down came his signal to be 
hauled up. When he arose out of the sea, in his clenched 
right fist was the lost pear]! 

He had sighted her almost at once as she lay, for luckily 
she had fallen on a patch of clean sandy ground. ‘Through 
the enlarging medium of the water and in that place she had 
looked to him as big as a billiard ball. 

No, I did not get her after all, for she was such a rare gem 
that my friend the pearler decided to have all the pearl- 
buyers ashore compete for her, and then her price was far 
more than I could pay. 

This was in Broome, where I had all my early experience 
in pearl-fishing. Circumstances drove me thence, and at 
length, deviously, I was led to the glamorous isles of Sulu, at 
the southernmost point of the Philippine Archipelago. How 
I came to be the first European pearl-dealer in that island of 
beauty and head-hunting I have related elsewhere. 

At the time of my arrival in Sulu eighteen pearl-luggers 
equipped with modern diving-gear furled their sails regu- 
larly each neap within hail of the Chino Pier off Jolo Island. 
Six-and-thirty divers, one half of them fully fledged, then 
strode ashore—that is, if none of their number had been 
carried previously over the gangway on a stretcher or had 
been buried at sea. 

Unlike conditions in North-West Australia, the Sulu pearl- 
ing-fleet was small, and no one man owned more than a single 
craft. Not even His Highness the Sultan, pensionnaire of 
the British Government for his lost territories in Borneo. 
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Native-built craft with palm-leaf sails and bamboo out- 
riggers went pearling too, but the Customs House did not 
look upon them with favour. For the Fisheries Board had 
cast upon the Collector of Customs the task of gathering 
information on the number and weights of shells taken in any 
locality by any one boat. 

The object of this measure was not, of course, understood 
by the natives, nor did anyone trouble to explain to them the 
altruistic nature of scientific investigation. A record of shells 
fished was being kept at that time, with the object of dis- 
covering whether an intermittent close season for some of the 
pearling-grounds was advisable in the interests of the fishers 
themselves. But primitive people everywhere and in every 
age have distrusted the taking of any sort of census as being 
the preliminary to too knowledgeable taxation. They are 
often quite right in that fear. The Moro of Sulu had no 
taste for and no faith in statistics. He knew only that they 
usually meant trouble forsomebody. He decided, therefore, 
to keep Government in amiable twilight as to his comings 
and goings to the pearling-grounds. 

Large quantities of native-fished shell, in consequence, 
came to port in devious ways, but more often than not for the 
sake of peace the Customs House was blind of one eye to what 
was going on. ‘Thus for some time in that part of the world 
pearl-fishing had only been half-organised, and investigation 
in the interests of the trade sporadic and half-hearted. 

Shortly, however, I witnessed a great regularising of every- 
thing connected with pearling. The passion of the Ameri- 
cans, who had taken over the islands from Spain, for what is 
now called rationalisation was making itself felt. Besides, 
the presence of me, a European, emphasised the fact that the 
great markets of the world now had their eyes on Sulu-fished 
pearls. 
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Within three years of my advent one hundred and twenty 
luggers equipped with diving-gear were prospecting and fish- 
ing for pearl-shell from Zamboanga, in Mindanao, to points 
south of Tawi-Tawi, bringing their owners often to opulence. 
For the percentage of large and high-grade pearls brought 
in was remarkable, and I, among others, was there to buy 
them. 

In Sulu three modes of fishing for pearls were carried on 
side by side. The registered luggers were equipped with the 
modern diving-gear, as in Broome and other progressive 
pearling centres where Europeans and Japanese held stakes 
in the enterprise. Just before the European War broke out, 
an improvement in deep-sea diving-gear had come about 
through the introduction of the compressor, which made the 
diver below independent of the crew above. It was I who 
first introduced compressors into the Sulu fisheries, but at 
that time the high price and native prejudice against innova- 
tions militated against their general and immediate adop- 
tion. The contrivance, by the way, consists of a combina- 
tion of a gas or oil engine with a metal air tank or reservoir. 
The advantages this confers are that the engine can be 
started or stopped at a moment’s notice by the attendant, 
that the tank remains steadily filled with air at even pressure, 
and that the diver is freed from the fear that the fellows at the 
pump might go to sleep. Also the diver could now go down 
to depths which previously were unattainable by him. 

Naked diving was the rule amongst the coast Moros or 
Samals, who had not yet learned to trust to the air pump, 
the helmet, and hose, and who had not, besides, the means 
to provide themselves with the costly equipment. For all 
that they obtained sufficiently good results, and they knew 
the value of what they had to sell. There was no cheating 
the innocent native in Sulu. 
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Then there was the ingenious device of the gadjon, a lead- 
weighted pronged wooden shoe which was trailed over theshal- 
low sea floor, dislodging and bringing up a good deal of what 
was not sought, and sometimes a good-sized shell giving shel- 
ter to a pearl which more than paid for three months’ rice, 
fish, and wages of the half-dozen natives owning the vinta, or 
boat. 
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MOST MEN ARE AGREED THAT A SENSE OF HUMOUR IS A USEFUL 
gift, but not all realise that, allied with the faculty of observa- 
tion, it renders its possessor almost impervious to the petty 
annoyances he is apt to experience at the hands of his fellow- 
men. 

My late friend Pigott, who for a period was my most for- 
midable rival buyer in several of the pearl-fisheries dotted 
about the world in which it was my lot to operate, said to me 
on one occasion: 

‘I believe that a trader who can take in at a glance the 
disposition of the fellow he has to deal with, and who can 
laugh at his own shortcomings and failures, gets much 
greater satisfaction from his business than the dull fellow 
whose mind is solely occupied with computing his possible 
profit even while he 1s discussing the details ofa deal.” 

Now, Pigott was a well-read man. He could marshal 
facts in logical sequence, and at long intervals was even 
capable of emitting a thought which had the semblance of 
originality. If his actions were not always those of a 
philosopher, he was probably able to explain them philo- 
sophically to himself. 

Because of his wide experience, I always enjoyed hearing 
him talk, and although I relished the sentiment he had just 
expressed, I wanted to draw him out further. So I said, 
** But after all, isn’t a trader’s first concern the profit he can 
make out of a deal?” 

“No,” he answered. “I have a quarrel with the people 
who think like that. Even in trading, no one can do his best 
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who thinks of the money first in the middle of doing his job. 
The good portrait-painter, however mercenary, puts the 
cash out of his mind when he seizes palette and brush; and 
the trader worth his salt must relegate to the back of his 
brain the sordid thought of gain and become absorbed in the 
study of the man opposite him.” 

** You are thinking, I suppose,” I said, ‘‘ of Pope’s couplet 
about the noblest study of mankind being man.” 

‘“* Let it stand,’? he said. ‘* There’s a lot of truth in it. 
You need to be a trader to appreciate it to the full. In fact, 
a trader is in a better position than any other man for observ- 
ing the disposition and temper and vanity of men. He has 
to know them inside out as part of the ordinary routine of his 
business. But, of course, his study is not quite altruistic. He 
has to eat; he has to clothe himself, in a society which won’t 
tolerate bare skin; he has to care for his family, since a pater- 
nal Government will not give him a dole if he is destitute; 
and he has to pay the taxes.” 

** What are you driving at ? ’’ inserted edgewise. “ This 
is all quite true, but also quite obvious.” 

** First,’’ said he calmly, “ that profits, if they are in the 
nature of wages for services rendered, follow labour auto- 
matically and need not be worried about; secondly, that 
there is something beyond money-making; and thirdly, that 
if money-making is, after all, most important, it is more 
easily achieved by noting the peculiarities of the people one 
deals with. The man who is too keen, the ‘ go-getter,’ as 
the Americans call him, who always has two eyes on the main 
chance, often over-reaches himself. Why? Because his 
very eagerness, his intense concentration on one thing alone, 
his desire to put it over, call forth in the other fellow an in- 
stinctive resistance which in the end defeats his purpose. 
You know in jiu-jitsu how, the more fiercely the novice 
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fights, the harder he is made to fall because his own strength 
is used against him. It is the same in trading.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “‘ I’ve noticed you live up to your theories. 
The keener you are on a deal, the more indifferent do you 
seem.” 

“You study me while I study the rest!’ he said, and 
laughed. ‘‘ Well, there’s room for two students in the 
game.” Still laughing, he added, “ Look at that!” and 
pointed at a framed snapshot on his desk of a middle-aged 
and pompous fat native wearing some kind of military uni- 
form, something between a Cossack’s great-coat and the gala 
dress of an Indian rajah. 

**'What’s he got to do with it ? ”’ I asked. 

**He’s one of the great rajahs of Sumatra,” he said. 
‘‘ Immensely wealthy, immensely ignorant, and immensely 
stupid. But what he lacks in knowledge of the world is com- 
pensated for by craft and cunning and cruelty beyond the 
ordinary. 

** Some years ago, when the price of pearl-shell was very 
high and the European and American markets were clamour- 
ing for it, my principals asked me to go farther afield than 
Australia, with the object of locating and opening up new 
sources of supply. 

** Now, I had heard about this rajah and his territory, and 
knew that he employed hundreds of natives on a certain 
stretch of coast and off certain islands in his private pearl- 
fisheries. I decided he was my man and made a special trip 
to get in touch with him, in order to contract for his pearl- 
shell and also, of course, to purchase any available 
pearls. 

** But when I arrived at the place where this big chief was, 
he refused to see me, and his officers were forbidden to treat 
with me at all. More than that, it was darkly hinted that 
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apart from malaria and some other trifles, I might also be 
deported with my head as part of my luggage if I outstayed 
my welcome. 

‘* But I wasn’t the man to be worried by threats like that. I 
hadspent my principals’ money on a costly trip, I had already 
risked collecting a variety of fevers, all of which are classed 
as malaria because the doctors don’t know any better, but 
most of all I had brought bags of gold with me which I 
had decided must, should, and would be exchanged for 
shell and pearls before I went away, or I’d know the reason 
why.”’ 

‘In your place,” I said, ‘‘ I should have felt lucky to get 
away at any price, shell or no shell.”’ 

“Exactly,” said Pigott. ‘“‘ But your reactions are not 
mine. I said to myself, this son of a gun of a rajah has the 
power to do me in without giving me a warning. He can 
make me disappear quite easily, and no one will ask him for 
an accounting. But his threats prove him a bully, and 
bullies are not formidable, if you can show them, that is, that 
you are not afraid of them. All races of men are 
fundamentally the same. A coloured bully thinks like a 
white bully.” 

** So you stayed on.”’ 

‘Naturally. What is more, I ultimately got what I 
wanted. It was not difficult for me, though another man 
might have had a different tale. I set about to discover for 
myself whether the rajah suffered from any particular ailment 
or physical defect, so that I might perhaps ingratiate myself 
by some amateur doctoring. 

‘S * No,’ my informants told me, ‘ our Tuan Rajah has the 
strength of a water buffalo and the appetite of a crocodile, 
and he loves many women. There is nothing the matter 
with him except maybe a little weakness in the eyes.’ 
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“That bit about his eyes gave me my cue. You may call 
it foresight, you may call it chance 

I called it something quite different, but he was not 
deterred. 

“You may call it what you like, but I had in my trunks 
a few score spectacles which, amongst other trade goods, I 
had laid in before coming away from Surabaya on the off- 
chance that they might come in handy. 

** I found someone willing to take a verbal message from 
me to the rajah, the purport of which was that, in compli- 
ance with his wishes, I was about to make my arrangements 
to leave his territory, as I was not welcome. Nevertheless, 
I sent my kindly greetings to him as from one chief to an- 
other (and in that I spoke the strict truth, for my shell 
sorters at home always addressed me, not as the ‘ boss,’ but 
as the ‘ chief’), and said that I would pray for his health, 
but regretted that he had not given me an opportunity of 
restoring his poor eyesight, which I had heard was a great 
vexation to him. 

** I knew this would fetch him. Sure enough, the follow- 
ing morning he sent forme. That was all I needed. After 
that I knew I couldn’t lose.”’ 

** As the nigger said when he went down the crocodile’s 
throat,” I put in. 

“* * What is this I hear,’ said the rajah, ‘ about your being 
able to make my eyes stronger ? ’ 

““* Tf that is all you want, Rajah,’ I answered boldly, ‘I 
can do it before I leave your presence.’ 

“*T hope for your sake,’ he said, ‘that this is not idle 
boasting. For if itis, there’s trouble in store for you.’ And 
he glowered at me in a way which told me plainly that he 
would make good his threat. 

““T had brought with me my whole stock of spectacles. 
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One pair of them, I was sure, would fit him, for I could see 
he was suffering from short sight. I opened my case and 
made him try on one pair after another. Finally he was 
pleased to declare that one particular pair enabled him to 
see what he had never seen before, namely the peculiar 
ugliness of his chief counsellor. Upon this sally there was 
great laughter among everyone present, dictated partly by 
dislike of that official (I judged) and partly by fear of the 
rajah. 

‘*** How much do you want for the whole lot ?’ said the 
rajah, greatly pleased with his new-found sight, and put into 
good humour by the effect of his little joke. 

*** T shall be honoured, Tuan Rajah,’ said I, ‘if you will 
accept the pair you have chosen as a gift from me. As for 
the rest, you have no use for them.’ 

““* No use?’ he said. “Ofcourse I have. Shall I be the 
only one in my land to wear glass eyes? I must have the 
lot for these people (he pointed to the group around him), 
and they shall wear them day and night, even as I will from 
now on.’ 

** © As you wish, Tuan,’ I said submissively. 

“But after wondering for a moment, he went on, 
‘No, that will not do. <A rajah’s people should see 
through his eyes alone. No one else shall look through 
the glasses.’ 

‘* But by this time all members of his entourage had helped 
themselves freely to my spectacles, which sat askew on their 
squat dusky noses and gave them a quizzing expression, like 
that on a congress of monkeys. No, they looked like a crew 
of sun-bathing professors in bathing-drawers, only, of course, 
it was a loincloth that they wore. 

‘* By the rajah’s orders, however, all the spectacles were at 
once collected and put back into my bag, to make sure that 
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no one’s sight in his realm should be as good as the rajah’s 
own.” 

*“* And then ?” I interjected. 

“Then I was told that my belongings had been sent for 
from the rest-house, and that I was to be the rajah’s guest 
during the rest of my stay. No more talk of head-chopping 
now. 

“« This gave me an opportunity of seeing a great deal of the 
rajah and of discovering that, fierce and untamed as he was, 
yet he could be managed and made amenable to reason. 
Like most Malays, he loved a game of chess, and when I had 
beaten him in game after game, I taught him several openings 
which I had off pat. This pleased him even more than my 
gift of spectacles. We got on famously together, and he 
made such a great fuss of me that his people became jealous. 

“It was high time I should get away, or someone would 
start threading my rice with bamboo slivers or use some 
other refined means of removing me from the path of the 
local patriots, so I said to the rajah one day, ‘ Tuan, the 
longer I remain your guest, the more difficult it will become 
for me to tear myself away.’ This was literally true, I 
feared. 

*** Why must you go at all?” he asked. 

‘* * Because my business calls me,’ I replied, * and there is 
nothing in these parts that will furtherit. I have a wife and 
children who depend on me. You know, Tuan, I am only 
a trader in pearl-shell and pearls, and I must go where these 
things are to be had.’ 

*** That is simple,’ he said. ‘ Why did you not ask me for 
these things before, after you had restored to me the sight 
of my youth? I could not have refused you anything then.’ 

“** No,’ I said, quoting a well-known text from the Koran, 
to the effect that he who expects favours in return for a 
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kindly deed has thereby forfeited the merit he would other- 
wise have acquired, and another saying current in the East, 
that princes do not care to be reminded that they are under 
obligation to the lesser fry. 

‘* This was the first time I had ventured to wise-crack, 
but my remarks made some impression on him. 

‘““* Tuan Pigott,’ he said, ‘I shall give orders for as much 
pearl-shell to be brought to you as a good ship can carry 
away, and as for pearls, I shall allow you to select from my 
store such as may please you. For the pearl-shell, which 
my people barter to the Chinese storekeepers, you shall give 
what you think right; but for the pearls, which all belong to 
me, the Rajah, you shall not pay. Whatever you take, I 
shall still consider myself in your debt.’ 

‘*‘ That was a pretty speech, of course, from a man-eater, 
but it would not have been safe to take it literally. 1 under- 
stood it in the spirit in which it was intended. So in the end 
I got pearl-shell and such pearls as I have never bought 
since. I paid for both at a good price, of course, but not too 
good. Neither I nor my principals had cause to regret the 
trip, but I brought away with me something which far out- 
weighed the profits I made.”’ 

** And the moral of all that is *? T said facetiously. 

‘“‘ That a trader’s first object should be to please, and his 
next to inspire confidence, and that neither is possible with- 
out a knowledge of the other fellow’s disposition.” 

‘* That’s so obvious,”’ I said, ‘‘ that I cannot even give you 
credit for having discovered it for yourself ! ” 

‘Oh, I don’t claim to be original,’’ he said with a grin. 
‘* But doesn’t Carlyle say somewhere that a truism loses none 
of its force by being hammered into thick skulls! ”’ 

‘“‘ Thank you,” I said. ‘‘ But since you are so professorial 
to-day, tell me, do you think it’s possible for a trader to be 
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absolutely truthful, or do you think a lie is not permissible 
even to him of all men ? ”’ 

““A lie is always an ugly thing,” he said reflectively. 
‘* But it becomes a wicked thing only if you are found out. 
I myself have often been tempted to lie ; sometimes I have 
resisted, and at other times I have fallen. But every time I 
tell a lie, the very first time I shave afterwards, I always say 
to the fellow in the mirror, ‘ You sanguinary liar! Now, 
don’t you make any excuse, Pigott! You know you’re a 
liar.’ ”’ 

** Did that help the next time ? ”’ I asked satirically. 

** Not always,” he said seriously. ‘“‘ But by dint of sitting 
in judgment on myself each time, I became at least a little 
more careful. And now I am not Jike some men. I never 
tell a useless lie.” 

“* I suppose _you’ve never been caught out in a lie,” I said. 

“I was just thinking of once when I was caught,’ he 
mused. ‘ But I managed to extricate myself without really 
losing face, which is the most serious result of being taken in 
the act. 

““It happened in Melbourne. A wealthy timber mer- 
chant had given me an order for a fine pearl necklace. I 
supplied it in due course, and as he wrote out his cheque he 
said, ‘I say, old chap, you must have made a pretty penny 
over this. I guess you don’t do such a deal every day. It 
makes no difference to me, but as a matter of interest, how 
much have you made for yourself? ’ 

‘“* Now, I need not have lied. I could have passed it off 
with a joke. I could even have told the truth, for I had his 
cheque in my hand. But you know how it is. I said, ‘ Oh, 
about ten per cent.’ 

* * Then Jim , of whom you bought it for me, must be 
a liar,’ he said, and then mentioned the exact figure I had 
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paid for it. He thus knew that I was making a clean fifty 
per cent. 

** But I’m a quick thinker. ‘That’s quite right,’ I said. 
‘ Jim didn’t lie, and neither did I. You asked me how much 
I had made for myself. Well, I put on ten per cent. for my- 
self, ten for the wife, and ten for each of the kids.’ 

‘That made him laugh. ‘ Good luck,’ he said. ‘If 
you hadn’t got the money. I’d have put it all on some 
goddammed horse.’ 

““ But that experience taught me one thing: whatever you 
do, don’t ever get found out.” 
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IN THE COURSE OF THE FOREGOING I HAVE SEVERAL TIMES 
mentioned the pearl-doctor. He is the beauty specialist to 
the trade, and a very important person indeed. His art 
is a particular gift which few possess, and therefore a good 
pearl-doctor never goes a-begging. 

Of the half-dozen pearl-doctors of standing whom I have 
intimately known, each one, curiously cnough, was of a 
different nationality. 

One, a Polish Jew in Vienna of the old days, was content to 
make a precarious living by improving the shape of baroque 
pearls, although he knew that some of his clients were 
getting rich on the labour of his hands—these hands, by the 
way, having become so unsightly in the course of his work 
that he always hid them behind his back whenever he went 
into company. 

Another was a gratteur de perles—a Frenchman—and much 
patronised by the most important dealers in Paris. He was 
able to amass a considerable fortune. But then he could 
dictate his own terms, for he was uniformly successful and 
knew his worth. The dealers believed that he had lucky 
hands, and that mud would turn into gold at the touch of 
his fingers. His secret, I believe, however, lay in his dis- 
crimination rather than in his skill. He had a flair for the 
kind of pearl that would turn out well. If after careful scru- 
tiny of a pearl submitted to him he said under his breath 
and with a slight shrug of the shoulder, “ Ze ne la vots point,” 
it meant that in his opinion nothing worth while lay hidden 
below the nacreous folds, and that he at any rate was not 
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going to risk failure; nothing would induce him to under- 
take the task. 

But if he laid down his magnifying-glass and said, “‘ Fe 
ferat de mon mieux,” the dealer knew three things. First, that 
he stood a good chance of having his pearl transformed into 
something much better than it was now; second, that two- 
fifths of this increased value had to go to the pearl-surgeon; 
and last, that upon himself would devolve the whole risk. 
If any dealer hinted that the terms were rather onerous, the 
pearl-surgeon said coolly, “‘ But for that fact, my confréres 
would have to twirl their thumbs.”’ 

The third pearl-improver of my acquaintance was a Ger- 
man, who also carried on business in Paris. On principle 
he never worked for the trade. If a likely pearl came his 
way, he would offer to buy her outright. He would never 
fail to tell the owner, “ If I am offering you a profit, take it, 
and don’t gamble. I myself am a born gambler and cannot 
resist the temptation. .. .” 

And that left hand of his with which he did all his work 
proved a veritable gold-mine to him. But to luck and skill 
were allied unusually keen judgment, and it was the com- 
bination of these three that gave him his almost uncanny 
SUCCESS. 

On one occasion I remember he acquired in my presence 
a large round pearl of exquisite colour and lustre, but either 
through some natural defect or through some untoward ac- 
cident she had a deep cavity on one side and looked as though 
someone had taken a big bite out of her. 

I wondered what he could possibly do with such a piece, 
but I kept quiet, knowing well that he was not the type of 
man to spend his money for nothing. A few days later he 
showed me with pride the same pearl, only now she was 
whole and perfect. He had achieved the wellnigh 
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impossible by some mysterious process known to himself 
alone. 

Something of this he explained to me. When he had first 
looked on this pearl, he had remembered that there was in 
his collection a smaller pearl identical in texture, colour, and 
lustre. This had decided him to buy the freak for an experi- 
ment. With consummate workmanship he had fitted the 
small pear! into the cavity of the large, so closely and exactly 
that even under my powerful Zeiss lens the line of the union 
could not be detected. This was a most marvellous achieve- 
ment, the skill of which can hardly be appreciated by anyone 
not an expert. 

Another man whose skill as a pearl-surgeon won my whole 
hearted admiration was a Russian. I first met him in Lon- 
don, later in the Australian pearl-fisheries, and last of all in 
Singapore. He had eccentric notions of his craft. He used 
to tell me that he could not obtain perfect results with metal 
blades, and therefore he made his own instruments out of an 
obsidian knife, ground by himself, and bamboo splints pre- 
pared in a special manner unknown to any other European 
pearl-doctor. That, at least, was his claim, and I had every 
reason to believe him, for the results he obtained were pheno- 
menal. 

The speediest pear]-scraper I have ever known, the fellow 
who in my opinion could have set up a record for the number 
of pearls he could improve in a given time, was a Cingalee in 
the Australian pearl]-fisheries. His boss, a noted pearl-buyer 
on the grand scale, bought every likely pearl that came into 
the market. He collected “ scraping pearls” and “ gambling 
blisters ’ in large cigar-boxes; and once a week, on Fridays, 
to spite his superstitious Irish fleet-manager, he would turn 
them over to the Cingalee with the words, ‘‘ Go ahead, skin 
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By Sunday morning, every single pearl in that pile of thou- 
sands had assumed a shape different from its original appear- 
ance, and was for the most part improved in form, colour, or 
lustre, sometimes in all three. For plain speedy work that 
Cingalee was unsurpassable. 

To complete my experience of pearl-surgeons, it was neces- 
sary that I should fall in with at least one Chinese. This man 
could give points to all the others. He was no less than a 
wizard. I met him in the Southern Philippines and saw him 
at work only once. 

It was an occasion I shall never forget, for the operation 
was performed, so to speak, in public, in full view of many 
onlookers, most of whom had a stake in the pearl. The tale 
1s worth the re-telling here. 

It is the tale of what is called a “ gambling blister.” It 
happens in innumerable cases that a pearl, fully formed, gets 
overlaid by the shell nacre, which is being continually re- 
newed, until at last she is so deeply embedded in the thick 
part of the shell that there remains no indication of her 
presence. 

Sometimes such a buried pearl may be guessed at by a more 
or less prominent swelling upon the inside of the valve, which, 
of course, the expert will immediately probe. But frequently 
there is no indication whatever of a buried pearl, and many 
shells reveal their treasure too late for salvage. The shell- 
worker’s or button-maker’s tool has passed through her, and 
there is nothing left but regret. 

But the shell which is big with visible promise calls forth 
that class of speculative pearl-buyers who are ever ready for 
a big gamble, and they make such big bids that the mere 
mention of the figures would make the uninitiated gasp. 
A gambling blister may bring the lucky pearler who 
found her anything from five to fifteen hundred pounds, 
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and that when nobody could possibly tell how she will 
turn out. 

In the instance of which I am thinking now, the unsightly 
discoloured knob of mere shell brought two thousand pounds, 
because it was thought highly probable that a big pearl lay 
hidden in the mass. There was a great deal of excitement 
about that deal. No, it was not merely the fact that such 
a large sum had been paid that caused the excitement, but 
something else, as you shall see. 

The Chinese owner of a small ship-chandler’s store on the 
Chino Pier off Tulay, which juts a mile into the Sulu Sea and 
is a most precarious erection, had bartered successfully for a 
picul (1334 lb.) of opened shell from a Samal fisher. 

Whilst ridding the shell of its accumulated mud and bar- 
nacles, as is the custom before storing, he discovered that one 
of the shells had near its hinge, where it is thickest, an un- 
usually large attachment. It was as large as a good-sized 
walnut and overlaid with an opaque greyish-black skin, and 
stood practically free of the shell, except for a slender nacre- 
ous filament on which it rested, as might a pickled onion on 
the prong of a fork. 

The Chinaman was newly come to the locality, and had 
never handled pearl-shell or pearls before, but he knew suff- 
cient to pluck the queer object from its shell and take counsel 
with the Chinese storekeeper next door. This fellow, a 
hoary sophisticated pigtail, offered a whole bag of palay or 
unhusked rice for it, just, as he said, by way of a friendly 
gesture, and because it would go well with the other oddities 
he had collected from time to time. 

As no Oriental will ever accept a first offer, however tempt- 
ing, the bid had to be raised by another half-bag of rice before 
Number One Chinaman would part with the piece. Within 
twenty-four hours, however, the purchaser had received one 
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hundred pounds for it, no bad profit on a bag and a half of 
rice. And after it had changed hands deviously five times 
more among the small Chinese traders on the Pier, a syndi- 
cate of Chinese merchants bought it for £2,000—20,000 
pesos at par. 

Then the fun started, for the syndicate was not willing to 
sell at any price just then, even had the European pearl- 
buyers on the island shown any inclination to buy. The 
combine had really been formed for the purpose of a grand 
gamble. The solid blister was to be opened and worked by 
the astutest pearl-doctor to be got, in the presence of the 
syndicate and all potential buyers of the finished article. 
It was hoped by the promoters of the scheme that, as the 
delicate operation proceeded, one or other of the European 
dealers might be stimulated by carefully nursed hope to make 
an acceptable bid. 

I was one of those who went to Tan Kim Tong’s house 
soon after breakfast on the day arranged. Already gathered 
together there were some thirty-odd Chinese, all of whom 
had a stake of varying size on the blister. 

Tan Kim Tong was old and rich, but neither too old fora 
gamble nor too rich to want more money. The last member 
of the syndicate having arrived, with some of my European 
colleagues, Tan Kim Tong gave orders for the fire crackers 
to be set off outside the house. The crackling and splutter- 
ing of these were intended to drive away such evil spirits as 
might have foregathered to spite them. 

No sooner had the infernal din below abated than our host 
moved sedately towards the family shrine at the far end of 
the long room. After many genuflexions before his ances- 
tral lares, he lit the joss-sticks with his claw-like shaking 
hands. ‘‘ Atruce to you, East Wind! ” he murmured, “ and 
to you, Wind of the West, a promise. To you, Wind blowing 
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from the North, be greeting. And welcome to you also, 
Southern Breeze! ”’ 

Meanwhile the pearl-doctor was already arranging his 
simple tools on a small table beside the open window, 
through which still poured curly wreaths of pungent smoke 
from the spent rockets. 

Tan Kim Tong then took from his bosom the blister and 
handed it over formally to the doctor. Sitting and standing, 
those present grouped themselves around the chief performer, 
while barefooted servants ran hither and thither carrying 
large trays laden with refreshments. 

In a few minutes the pearl-doctor had broken through the 
first opaque skin in one spot. A bright silvery patch, the 
size of a pin-head, shone through. The blister was there- 
upon handed round for inspection. One Chinaman made 
bold to bid £2,050, an advance of £50 on the original cost 
of the blister to the syndicate. He was laughed to scorn. 

The pearl-doctor now plied his tools again amidst renewed 
silence. He worked calmly and steadily, with Chinese 
phlegm, without taking his eyes off the object between his 
fingers, and with no more emotion than if he had been peel- 
ing the onion the pear! so strongly resembled. 

Ten minutes passed. He stopped to wipe the beads of 
perspiration from his brow and neck, for it was 102 in the 
shade. The air was thick with the breath of thirty Asiatics. 
With it mingled the revolting smell of the Japan-made 
“« Scotch”? whisky, of which several bottles had nowmade their 
appearance, the odour of food being prepared in the kitchens 
below, and of the vile Borneo tobacco burning in the brass 
pipes of the onlookers. 

By now the pinhead-opening in the blister had, we could 
see, been considerably enlarged, and a comforting silver 
lining, the length of a small lentil, met our eyes. 
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The pearl-doctor had been working slowly, not taking any 
chances with his patient or with his patrons’ money, but I 
and everyone else could see that he longed for a drink of 
whisky, which was denied him by the ever-vigilant Tan Kim 
Tong. When this time he paused again, there was no bid 
for the blister, for it was realised that it was only a silent plea 
by the doctor for strong waters. 

Another hour went by, and the whole of the outer skin, 
the grey-black crust, had been removed. Now the piece 
had taken a slightly better shape. But there was no telling 
yet what the ultimate shape might be. Someone, however, 
bid £2,500. Still the syndicate remained uninterested. 

The pearl-doctor started scraping again. Now he worked 
with a smooth file, continually turning the piece between his 
agile fingers, only stopping now and then to make sure he 
was preserving form. 

By midday the piece in his hand had shrunk considerably 
in size and was a smooth-skinned oval of a light silver-grey, 
open only in one place where the silver-white of the under- 
skin shone through. She promised well. 


*'Trenta mil pesos,’ cried a husky voice. ‘* Trenta mil 
dos cientos,”” grunted a man in the rear, and *‘ Trenta mil 
quinentos! ” came from a remoter part ofthe room. “ Qua- 


renta mil,”’ said Tan Kim Tong firmly, challenging all the 
European buyers who were present. 

But none of us spoke up. The pearl-doctor was ordered 
to continue his work. Excitement now began to run high. 
Would the pearl change her shape, be round, drop-shape, 
undesirable oval, or, worse still—may all evil spirits be de- 
prived of their power!—would she turn baroque? Would 
she, when the white silver skin was reached, be clean 
throughout, with no disfiguring marks upon her, and free of 
pinholes? Would she be ringed? Would her colour be 
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uniform and her lustre good ? So much, so much, depended 
upon the spatial interval of a thin lamination or two. 

In the heavens the sun stood high, and his burning rays 
poured into the room with equatorial fierceness. Cups of 
tea, steamed towels, and whisky sodas were being passed 
around to mitigate the torment of a tropical noon. The 
hour of siesta was come, yet not a man of us stirred from the 
room. ‘The pearl-doctor worked without pausing, except 
to change his spectacles, to wipe the sweat from his face, or 
chase a thirsting mosquito from his wet bald pate. 

Three o’clock. Tan Kim Tong holds the pearl in his hand 
and says, “‘ Sefiores, cinquenta mil pesos (£5,000) is my 
offer. It leaves the syndicate un muy hermoso beneficio. I buy 
any man’s share in proportion. Who wants to sell?” 

Only three Chinese were tempted. The others looked 
either up at the nimble gekkos disporting themselves, lizard- 
fashion, on the whitewashed rafters, or peered into the empty 
street through the open window, as indeed did I, prospective 
buyer with cold feet, ashamed that I had not the pluck to 
make a gambling bid. 

But what I saw in the street heartened me, for there were 
rows and rows of mud buffalo pancakes on the road, and 
around them myriads of flies performed their aerial dances, 
breaking the rhythm every now and then to partake of 
delight. ‘* What is one creature’s meat is another’s poison! ”’ 
I thought, and felt ashamed no longer. 

By four o’clock the pearl was one-third of its original size 
and as round as a billiard ball. The silver skin had gone, 
and given place to an exquisite peach rosée. 

As I looked at her in the hands of the pearl-doctor, I esti- 
mated her weight and appraised her well worth £10,000 of 
any dealer’s money. I held out my hand to inspect her 
more Closely. She was laid in my hands. 
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I turned her over carefully in my open palm. On the 
underside, which had been hidden from me, there was a pro- 
nounced circular indentation. She was ringed! an abortion! 
I said nothing, however, and handed her back with averted 
eyes, so that I should not reveal my thoughts out of season. 

But in a little while all knew what I knew. It was a great 
shock to the syndicate, although in the light of the half- 
knowledge possessed by most of those present, the full cala- 
mity stood not yet completely revealed. But I knew that 
there was nothing now to be looked for but a dead loss, for 
no treatment would ever remove that ring. 

I knew that none of the members of the syndicate, how- 
ever, would consent to stop the work in order to save at least 
a part of their investment, for the Chinese are not built that 
way. I knew also from bitter experience that that kind of 
ring follows layer upon layer right down to the primal core. 
I might just as well have gone home then and called it a day, 
but the fascination of the game still held me, as it held the 
others. We all stayed to see the thing through. 

Five o’clock! The pearl-doctor had whittled and sweated 
for another hour. He too knew now that he could make 
nothing of the piece, that all the cunning of his fingers could 
not bring out what was never there. He wanted to stop at 
last and save something, but his employers steadfastly said 
no. So he must needs go on until seven-eighths of her original 
bulk lay before him on the table in the form of a fine white 
powder. 

The sun was now going down and in another quarter of an 
hour it would be night. Within that brief space the lordly 
promise of the morning had completely disappeared with 
the waning light. On the table now lay a shrivelled thing, 
sans shape, sans orient, a piece of vulgar baroque. 

Tan Kim Tong, good host that he was, invited us to take 
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a final drink before we dispersed. There was not a Chino 
of them all who showed on his bland face the least sign of 
disappointment. Everybody smiled, looked happy, even Ho 
Fung, the small storekeeper, who had gambled away the 500 
pesos that were to pay for his passage to Amoy, where his 
number one wife and her children awaited his coming. 
That he had not seen them for twelve years and might not 
now see them for another twelve is vexatious, but, 
** Maskee! ”’ says he, ‘‘ better luck next time! ” 

As for the pearl-doctor, he too smiled and said, “‘ If she no 
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insi’, I no can bring she outs’. 
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EXPERTS ARE NOTORIOUSLY JEALOUS OF THEIR TRADE SECRETS. 
Never from one of my pearl-doctor acquaintances did I 
receive any practical instruction in their art. Every one— 
and I did not hesitate to ask—refused to disclose anything 
about their methods, and they even guarded with the utmost 
secrecy such special tools as they had themselves fashioned 
for their work. 

Every neophyte in pearl-surgery, therefore, must 
presumably come by his knowledge in the difficult school 
of trial-and-error alone. There is no testimony of 
knowledge, no past-master willing to transmit his wisdom 
to posterity. 

I suppose I was like everyone else in that my own first 
efforts at pearl-surgery were crude and uninstructed in the 
extreme. But I madethem. My first attempt of all was in 
North-West Australia. Amongst a mixed lot of pearls I had 
bought from a fisherman, there was a fairly large piece, 
rather irregular in shape, but of good colour and lustre. It 
had, however, one great defect—an intensely black spot on 
its best side. 

To remove this spot I set to work with the small sharp 
blade of my penknife. I whittled away gently for upwards 
of half an hour, at the end of which time the pearl had 
nearly gone, but the black spot still remained. I could not 
help being reminded of the letter a disappointed client 1s 
said to have written to the vendor of a wart-cure. *‘ Dear 
Sir, After using your much-advertised cure for nearly three 
months, I can only report that my nose has now entirely 
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disappeared, but the wart is still prominent. What are you 
going to do about it?” 

History does not relate what the vendor said. Undoubt- 
edly his reply should have been, “‘ Try another bottle.” 
That, at least, is what I did. I persevered with the treatment, 
with the result that the black spot too disappeared. Pearl 
and spot were both quite gone, and I was now left without a 
witness to my competence as a pearl-doctor. This experi- 
ment cost me £50. 

My discomfiture did not cool my ardour. I tried again 
and again, with no better result, and I was very much in 
the position of a publican who drinks away his profits by 
sampling his own goods too frequently. 

““ It is dogged as does it,’’ I said to myself, however, and 
pegged away. Finally, after much heart- and pocket-ache, 
I made a great splash and on one occasion at least succeeded 
beyond my expectations. It was perhaps a tribute to my 
optimism rather than to my skill, Even a blind hen, as the 
German proverb has it, sometimes turns up a grain of corn. 

I had been bargaining with a Japanese pearl-fisher over a 
lot of some thirty-odd pearls, his latest catch. The differ- 
ence between the price I offered him and that upon which 
he had set his heart had been whittled down to about 50 
pesos (£5). We seemed to be getting no farther when he 
took from his waist-band a large knobby piece weighing 
about 30 carats—a pearl in name only, for it was partly black 
as coal and partly of a muddy grey. This he offered to 
throw in for good weight. 

“Why! ”’ I said, “ this is no better than a piece of sea- 
mud!’’ However, in the end I took it with a good grace, 
as I could well afford to do. 

To be quite candid, I did not at the time discern the 
slightest possibilities in that piece, nor did I, contrary to my 
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scraping mania, at first try any experiments on it. But after 
a few weeks, in an odd moment, I brought it out and began 
to work at it half-heartedly, more with the idea of practice 
than anything else. 

Now a 30-carat pearl is a very large pearl. I had plenty 
of material to work on. Steady scraping for the better part 
of an afternoon reduced the piece to half its former size, but 
neither improved its shape nor discovered any lightening of 
colour. If anything it looked worse than before, and had 
anyone made me angry just then, I might have thrown it at 
him in disgust. 

Yet, I don’t know why, something kept me at it again the 
next day, and again into the third morning. All along the 
skins were so closely welded that as I had scraped they had 
come away layer by layer in such minute parts that, as they 
lay on the table, they looked like a heap of fine white powder. 
It was, of course, chalk that, to all intents and for chemical 
purposes, now lay before me. 

But suddenly, as I was working away, a deep crack de- 
veloped in the surface, and as I scraped along the line of the 
crack, it widened and a solid piece of thick skin dropped 
away, showing a brilliant rose-tinted skin beneath. Con- 
tinuing for a little while longer in a state of tremendous ex- 
citement, I soon had the pleasure of seeing the incrustation 
split in halves, like the shell of a filbert, and out fell the most 
exquisite and perfectly formed pearl imaginable. She was 
an ideal drop-shape, without blemish or flaw to mar her 
radiant beauty. 

That was a real transformation scene. I could hardly 
believe my eyes or my senses. When I weighed her, I found 
she scaled 45 grains—45 grains of undimmed splendour, 
worth £3,000 of any dealer’s money. 

That adventure was sheer luck and not the result of arti- 
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fice or superior knowledge. But since then I have handled 
the pearl-surgeon’s scalpel with more assurance, though I 
should still not feel justified in operating on other people’s 
pearls. If I indulge my taste, it is chiefly a hobby; even so, 
it 1s risky work always, and may cost the reckless plunger 
more than the rich man’s stud of race-horses. 

In fact, the counsel of perfection is, never work a pearl if 
you can sell her as she is and make a profit on her. But to 
the novice who wants to try his hand at this singular pastime, 
I say this; if you have money to burn, you may just as well 
spend it in that way as in another. But select the meanest 
specimens you can find for your first attempts. Remember 
that anatomy is taught from skeletons and corpses. 

Best of all is to practise on an ordinary piece of pearl-shell 
first, a bold piece for preference. Using a comparatively 
coarse file, work away, determined to give it a definite pearl- 
shape. The next experiment is best made upon a pearl- 
shell bead; take a sharp pocket-knife and whittle away pa- 
tiently until you have reduced its original size by two-thirds. 
When you have succeeded in preserving a perfect sphere, it 
is time to start operations upon the poorest grade of real 
pearls, specimens preferably borrowed! 

The implements needed are few and not costly. A small 
file-board and clamp, several goldsmith’s files, flat and tri- 
angular, coarse and smooth, two or three knife-blades suit- 
ably ground and sharpened, emery paper, ruby powder and 
a chamois leather, a Zeiss lens, and a pair of pocket carat 
scales will complete your equipment. 

The files are only called into use when freeing a pear] from 
the nacre in which it may lie buried. You are not supposed 
to resort to them when actually zmproving pearls. 

Suppose the pcar! selected as your first victim has one 
black spot. Your aim is to remove that spot. First weigh 
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the pearl and record the weight, then inspect her carefully 
through your lens. You will see many things if you are ob- 
servant. You may discover, for instance, that the pearl is 
cracked. Ifso, it is useless to work her, for that would de- 
stroy even what value she possesses. But if she is whole, 
start scraping with your sharp blade where the blemish is, 
taking care to turn the object in your hand as you go and 
scrape the pearl uniformly all over. If you do not do this, 
you will simply have dug a dimple or, it might be, a cave. 
Since pearls consist of concentric layers, the whole of one or 
many microscopical layers must be removed, and not only 
a part. 

It must always be borne in mind that it is these thin layers 
which are being dealt with. In effect you are shaving off 
the varnish to get at the blemish. That alone would be easy 
enough, but to do it so that the corresponding layers all round 
your pearl are being removed without deforming her should 
be your true aim, and sometimes the job is complicated by the 
fact that the layers seem to be interwoven, which makes 
success twice as difficult. Keep on inspecting your pearl 
through the lens and weigh her now and then to see how 
much she is losing. When the blemish has been removed 
and a clean bright skin shows up, the worst is over. Smooth 
the skin with the finest emery paper you can obtain, and all 
that now remains to do is the polishing. 

Polishing is best effected by using a mixture of olive-oil and 
fine ruby powder. Spread this on a soft piece of chamois 
leather and polish with a circular movement of the wrist. 
This process must be followed by a dry polish with the ruby 
powder upon a fresh soft chamois leather, and finally the 
pearl must be polished between the oiled palms of the hand, 
which make the best polishing pads of all. The job is done, 
but it is a hundred to one that you will not be satisfied. 
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A moment ago I mentioned cracked pearls. These can be 
healed. A certain process with certain compound oils will 
render many of them whole again. But that is another 
story. There are secrets in every trade, and it would not be 
becoming in me to disclose those in mine. 

When you have done some fifty pounds’ worth of damage, 
you should be able to decide whether this 1s a pastime that 
commends itself to you. An adverse balance of £250 will 
probably either convince you that pearl-scraping is not in 
your line or have already made your case incurable. 

Of course, the greatest difficulty in the way of proficiency 
is the scarcity and costliness of materials for practice. Yet 
there are men who appear never to have had two pieces of 
silver to scrape together in their pockets and who are yet 
expert pearl-doctors. How is that ? 

As a rule, the ordinary pearl-doctor has graduated from 
the ranks of the working jewellers. It is these men who, in 
the course of their business, meet with numerous specimens 
that can be vastly improved by some simple polishing agent. 
If a man takes pride in his finished work, he will naturally 
try, in the long run, to do more than merely polish, and if 
the risk of spoiling it be small, he may not even bother to 
ask his client’s permission. He takes it for granted that he 
has been given a free hand. ‘Then if in the course of long 
practice he has met with few failures, he becomes embold- 
ened to attempt major operations on distinguished patients. 
Let him but succeed a few times and his reputation is made. 
He may by his craft lay the foundation of a pearl-merchant’s 
fortune and incidentally of his own. He will never lack 
commissions while his hand remains lucky. I say lucky ad- 
visedly. For pearl-doctoring is a great gamble at any time, 
and they do not talk in the trade about a pearl-doctor’s skill 
or discernment, but about his lucky hand. If he begins to 
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register a few important failures, his clients think that luck 
has deserted him, and they fade away. 

The ordinary professional scraper, therefore, has not a free 
hand. He is constrained both by the limits his clients set 
upon their risk and by his own fear of having a failure which 
may destroy his whole reputation. 

Amateur pearl-scrapers, on the other hand, who are en- 
tirely recruited from pearl-merchants, provide the supreme 
artists of pearl-doctoring because the only limit they have to 
consider is their own bank balance; and they are, besides, 
working on their own pearls. Not that all merchants 
are scrapers or many of them proficient ones. But when 
they are good, they are usually first-rate. The pearl- 
merchant who doctors his own pearls is as a rule 
thoroughly infatuated by the composite nature of his hobby, 
consisting as it does of equal parts of skill and the wildest 
gambling. Every pearl to him is a “case.” By dint of 
constant practice he not only perfects his technique, but 
develops a flair which guides him in the selection of suitable 
material. If he operates on a large scale in the commercial 
sense, the law of averages will probably favour him. 

The profession of pearl-doctor is probably almost as ex- 
clusive as that of wireless announcer. During fifty years in 
the trade, in four continents, I have heard of perhaps fifty— 
professionals, bien entendu. I suppose there would not be 
above a couple of hundred in the world. As for the ama- 
teurs, it is impossible to compute them. But the number of 
those who have achieved real reputation is very small. | 
know of only twenty-two. 

There was a mission-priest in Broome who was an excel- 
lent pearl-doctor and, incidentally, a good business man. He 
used to accuse me of loving my bed too well, but one morn- 
ing before dawn, Alf, the Cockney billiard-marker, gave me 
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the tip to go down to the shore at once, as the mission lugger 
had just come in and it was a good chance to be ahead of the 
other dealers. I didso, but Father Frangot had already gone 
ashore to church, and I followed him there and waited, 
shuffling back and forth over the red sand at the church door, 
unkempt, unshaven, and with a temper to match. 

When he came out I invited him to breakfast, and he 
showed me his pearls, mostly a lot of seed-pearls with a dash 
of baroque and one good-sized knobbly piece of nacre which 
might have been anything. It was upon this, naturally, 
that Iset my eye. But he refused to put a price on it, and 
also refused my offer of £50, win or lose, and half the market 
value when it had been worked by the Cingalee doctor. 

“It is a fair offer, coming from a pearl-buyer,” he ad- 
mitted, “‘ but gambling is your business, not mine. Ill sell 
you a half-interest for £100, on condition that you let me 
work her myself.” 

To this I finally agreed, after demurring that I took two 
risks, one on the piece and the other on the cunning of his 
right hand. That afternoon he worked the blister in my 
room, very competently, and the result was an 80-grain 
lustrous cream-coloured button. I offered him £400 for his 
half-share. But he insisted that he was ready to give me 
£500 for mine. 

‘I thought your mission was poor!’ I said. ‘* How will 
you pay me?” 

‘* T have no bank balance,”’ he said, “‘ but I will pay you 
in pearls that I have put by,” and he brought forth a box of 
mixed pearls. I finally made him an offer for the pearls that 
satisfied him, for it was a good price, and after deducting the 
sum that was coming to me for my half-share in the blister, 
I found I had still £150 to pay on the composite deal. 

As he left my room with his fine button and my nice cheque 
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securely tucked away under his soutane, leaving me looking 
over the assortment of pearls I had just bought from him 
more or less at his own price, he observed pathetically, “‘ We 
poor mission folk have a lot to learn when it comes to busi- 
NESS> 25.4" 

I cannot close this chapter on pearl-doctoring without 
mentioning a strange case of pearl-moulding which I wit- 
nessed. It wasin Sulu. One day an old native of Palawan 
came to my office and said he would show me something 
that would prove very valuable to me—for a price. He 
mentioned a sum by no means modest, though his sole gar- 
ment was a rag and his appearance suggested that a few pesos 
would represent his dream of avarice. 

For this, however, he was prepared to give me a secret 
that no one in the world knew but himself, and he would 
swear by the Koran, the Kaaba, and by Allah that he would 
not divulge it to a third party should I buy. Meanwhile he 
would demonstrate the value of his mysterious offer. Would 
I select from my many pearls any clean bright piece I liked; 
the only condition was thatit must be deformed. It might 
have seventeen corners if I wished. 

That was easy. I selected a piece for his experiment, 
quite resigned to the possibility that he would produce from 
it a snake or a small useless object and expect to keep the 
pearl as a small acknowledgment of his sleight-of-hand. But 
I was not prepared for what followed. 

He took from his sarong a small bottle containing a green- 
ish liquid, poured some of the liquid carefully drop by drop 
into a glass, and then dropped the pearl in too. Over the 
glass he placed a piece of cloth. He then sat back and helped 
himself freely to my cigarettes. After half an hour he un- 
covered the glass. There was now not adrop of liquid left in 
the glass. He took out the pearl—which had not disappeared 
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also—and rolled it in his hand just as though he were mould- 
ing a piece of wax or putty into a round ball. After a while 
he placed the pearl in my hands. It was round and firm and 
whole; yet that it was my piece I could not doubt, for there 
were certain unmistakable marks I should have recognised 
if it had been amongst thousands of other pearls. 

Had he hypnotised me? Had he really a secret process 
of his own? Or was it perhaps some tribal secret handed 
down amongst the fishers of pearls on Palawan? I do not 
know. I am still inclined to doubt the amazing testimony 
of my own eyes, for I had no opportunity to verify it further. 
I had already begrudged him the hour I had given him. 
The inter-island boat was just due to leave for Manila and 
I with her, and in Manila there was a connection to be made 
with the U.S. mail-boat. There was no time to spare. 
And when on my return to Sulu six months later I made 
enquiries, I found the old fellow had gone back to his island 
in his open vinta the same way as he had come, probably 
a fortnight’s sail away, and I never saw him again. 
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I BELIEVE THAT EVERY INCIDENT OF OUR LIVES IS CLOSELY 
linked with the preceding one, and that their totality re- 
presents the strongly forged chain of our fate. 

Out of my famous visit to Tan Kim Tong on the occasion 
of the working of the big blister came by devious ways my 
fore-knowledge of the cultured pearl. How and why mat- 
ters little now, because Tan has made the final journey to 
his beloved Kwantung in an ypil casket of magnificent di- 
mensions carefully chosen by himself, and Nakamura, my 
Japanese friend, has his substantial headstone in the Japan- 
ese cemetery on Jolo Island. 

Certainly there was feud between those two once upon 
a time, but for all I know to the contrary they may now be 
walking arm in arm along the pearl-paved streets of Paradise. 

Nakamura was Tan Kim Tong’s debt slave and felt his 
shackles grievously. There were times when, stung past 
bearing by the thought of the exactions of the Chinese, he 
would mutter darkly to me of schemes that would one day 
bring ruin to the fat potentates of the pearling industry. 

Thus I came to know little by little of his secret pearl- 
culture station in a sheltered cove somewhere off Mindanao 
Island, and of the valuable assistance he was receiving for 
it from his countrymen in Japan. But at the time I paid 
little attention to him. It all sounded too fantastic, too far- 
fetched, too much like a pipe-dream. Even when some time 
later he laid before me evidence of his being in regular com- 
munication with several professors of the Imperial Univer- 
sity at Tokyo on the subject of pearl-culture, I looked upon 
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the whole thing as not worthy of a practical man’s considera- 
tion, but the mere figment of a professor’s dream. 

Nakamura explained in detail to me, however, what he 
was doing, and told me that he was co-operating not only 
with men of theories, but with practical men of affairs in 
Japan intent on creating a new industry for their country. 
Yet I still smiled, though kindly, and perhaps I hurt him, 
for the Japanese are a highly sensitive people. 

Three months went by, and then one day he showed me 
a pearl weighing 2 grains of average quality. I said to him 
as he held her out to me on his palm, “ What about it? 
Does this pill represent the whole of your five luggers’ catch 
this trip ? ”’ 

“No,” he said with pride. “She is the first of my own 
culture pearls. Can you see any difference between her and 
a natural pearl ?” 

I inspected the pearl carefully. ‘* Now that I have looked 
carefully at her, Nakamura,”’ I said, “* I can detect the differ- 
ence. But if you had not told me I should never have sus- 
pected anything. Will you sell her to me so that I can cut 
her open and look at her works ? ” 

No, he would not sell her, but I was quite welcome to 
operate on her in his presence. Thereupon I took my tools 
and reduced her to her elements. I found that an artificial 
core had been introduced, and there was then no further 
doubt in my mind that whoever was responsible for the 
result that lay before me had hit upon a method of pearl- 
culture which would sooner or later lead to grave compli- 
cations in the trade. 

I naturally plied Nakamura with questions, but to most of 
them he refused an answer, telling me that he had been 
pledged to secrecy. Apart from the secret of the culture 
process itself, however, he was anxious to avail himself of 
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my co-operation. Tons of money could we two make, he 
pointed out, for was I not the premier pearl-buyer in the 
Islands, and were not all the European markets at my beck 
and call ? 

True, he himself was only at the beginning of his experi- 
ments still, but there was someone in Japan who already 
produced culture pearls in large numbers, and, to be candid, 
he spoke for him too. The whole of his friend’s output I 
could handle now and for good if I but said the word. For 
a long time no one need be any the wiser; we could keep up 
the price until the three of us had creamed the market. 
And after us—the deluge. Why should we care? Besides, 
the pearls were real. That was the point. They were real, 
so everybody ought to be happy! 

It was no doubt a great idea, but unfortunately I was un- 
able to see eye to eye with Nakamura. The question of com- 
mercial morality did not arise at all with me. I never gave 
that a thought, because it was entirely subsidiary to some- 
thing that stood far higher in my estimation, a consideration 
that had far greater weight—my love for the natural pearl. 

Even by listening, it seemed to me, in the first shock of 
realising what the Japanese invention meant, that I had 
already been guilty of desecration. It seemed to me then that 
any dealings with these new cuckoo pearls would have made 
a traitor of me. Events have modified this opinion a little, 
but my conscience still has the habit of quivering on occa- 
sion. 

Only a lover of pearls can understand that. Only he who, 
like myself, has gone in quest of them at his peril to the far- 
thest corners of the globe and who has in a desert land slept 
with them under his pillow for company and comfort. 

No sensible person can deny, be he of the most reactionary, 
that a great many inventions and discoveries have really con- 
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tributed to the sum of man’s contentment. The list of these 
is as long as the way we have come since Adam. But the 
discovery, or the invention (which is it ?), of the pearl-culture 
process is most emphatically not one of them. Most inven- 
tions pretend to the amelioration of the human lot in some 
respect, as well as to the enrichment of their sponsors, but 
pearl-culture, from the beginning, has been a purely selfish 
undertaking. 

I cannot see how mankind would be the gainer if fine 
pearls were as plentiful as blackberries and as cheap; but all 
the same, the day may dawn when man learns to provoke the 
pearl-oyster in such a manner that an artificial nucleus will 
become superfluous. By that time, no doubt, the oysters 
may be so well behaved that they will turn out nothing but 
the most perfect gems. 

When that day comes, there will be no difference between 
the cultured pearl and the natural that is not to the advan- 
tage of the former. Shall I then—if]I still exist—have become 
reconciled to the new order? I doubtit. There would un- 
doubtedly occur in me one of those protracted and consum- 
ing inward struggles wherein reason armed with logic, the 
spirit of progress, and modernity, stand ranged against tradi- 
tion, loyalty, and romance. 

In the end, no doubt, romance would win the day. For 
the last time I should gather around me my precious natural 
beauties that no one would buy. From their midst I would 
select a few of the fairest and dissolve them in vinegar. 
With al] the recklessness of Egypt’s queen I would then 
swallow the no longer costly brew in one long delirious gulp, 
but not without first pouring a generous and despairing 
libation to Venus Margaretifera. And then? Then the 
moment would have arrived for me to erase the word 
* pearl ” from all the books on my shelves and die. 
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Now, as to facts, I must first say that it cannot cause sur- 
prise in an imperfect world that the imitator should fre- 
quently reap eulogies and material rewards whilst to the 
originator is often denied not only his wages, but even hon- 
ourable mention. 

Let it then be trumpeted abroad that to the Chinese, and 
not to the people of Japan, belongs the credit of the cultured 
pearl, if there be honour indeed to be gained from this thing. 

How much or how little can one read into the pregnant 
sentence: “‘In the thirteenth century one Ye Jin Yang, a 
dweller in the city of Teh Tsing, first practically demon- 
strated that it was possible to breed pearls in river mussels ”’ ? 

There is the bare fact. We can make what we please of 
it. One would like to know more of this Ye Jin Yang and 
how he made his discovery. Also whether, having made it, 
he was content to sit back and allow others to reap the 
reward, or whether he kept his secret to himself for a long 
while until he grew so rich that the study of his ledger left 
him no time to read further in the book of nature. 

Most likely he was a fisherman and vendor of river-food, 
for who else would be likely to bother with investigation of 
these messy things ? Many indeed must have been the ex- 
periments of Ye Jin Yang, and over a long period, before he 
could rejoice that he had discovered a way to wealth. There- 
fore, also, he must have lived on the river bank or on a house- 
boat, and leased a quiet bank on a bend of the river away 
from the main traffic of the busy stream. His disappoint- 
ments must have been many, and his wife must often have 
nagged at him—in classic style—for wasting his precious 
hours on his foolish experiments while she walked shabby and 
starved. 

Was he then, having succeeded at last, content to leave it 
at that, or did he abandon his precarious livelihood to devote 
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himself to the more promising pursuit of pearl-culture ? We 
can only surmise. But it is likely, seeing that his name has 
come down to us in that connection, that he engaged to a 
notable extent in his new industry. 

That his near neighbours soon proved keen competitors 
and that the local mandarin soon took an extremely deep 
interest in the proceedings we need not doubt; and were any 
chronicle extant to disclose that he ended his days on a pallet 
of straw and in dire distress, sick, disillusioned, and friendless, 
the picture would well fit in with our preconceived notions 
of an inventor’s fate. 

The cultured pearls of Ye Jin Yang were, however, differ- 
ent things from the modern cultured pearls of Japan. They 
were simply incrustations of the pearly substance upon arti- 
ficially introduced matter in the live river mussels. As leaden 
images of Buddha were then, as now, greatly in vogue as lucky 
charms, what more natural than that these should be sub- 
mitted to the new treatment ? The immediate commercial 
success of these mascots assured a goodly profit; and even 
to-day, after seven hundred years, the demand for them has 
not ceased. Teh Tsing supplies and Soo Chow distributes 
annually pearl Buddhas in numbers large enough to bring 
good fortune to at least one person in ten throughout China. 

In modern Japanese pearl-culture stations no plebeian 
mussels are set to hatch pearls out of leaden Buddhas or 
cherry stones. The task of foster-mother devolves upon the 
more or less patrician Japancse lingah, cousin-german to the 
Indian pearl-oyster, and the inserted core is a shapely bead 
of mother-of-pearl or enamel. 

In large and ever-increasing numbers these small oysters 
are requisitioned to mother the cuckoo eggs laid in their 
nests by the meddlesome hand of man, to whom the sixth-day 
charter gave “‘ dominion over the fish of the sea and over the 
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fowl of the air and over every living thing that creepeth upon 
the earth.” 

If the pearl-culture process was a simple matter in the days 
of Ye Jin Yang, seven hundred years have made a difference 
to it, in Japan if not in China, at least, where nothing ever 
really changes except the phases of the moon and the seasons 
of the year. 

At first the Japanese followed the simple Chinese method, 
albeit employing oysters instead of mussels. They obtained 
similar results; that is, the objects introduced became coated 
with nacre on the upper and exposed surface and were 
invariably attached on the underside to the shell, so that they 
had to be prised off. For this reason, therefore, none but flat 
so-called button pearls were produced, whose undersides dis- 
paragingly showed the stuff they were made of. 

But under the guidance of Dr. Mutsukuri, Professor of 
Zoology in the Imperial University of Japan, K. Mikimoto, 
starting his experiments in 1890, eventually brought Japan- 
ese pearl-culture to its present state of development. Pearls 
of every shape are now obtained, and the process has come 
far from the original Chinese method. 

From the moment the spat is collected until the 
three-year-old oysters are ready to receive the culture 
cores, and thence on until they are gathered for harvest, 
they remain under constant care. Only the strongest 
three-year-olds are chosen for the culture operation, which, 
briefly, is as follows : 

The operator removes one shell entirely from a pearl- 
oyster. He then places a turned bead of some suitable 
material outside that portion of the fleshy mantle which alone 
has the power of secreting the nacre. 

Next he severs that part from the oyster, doubles it over 
the inserted core, so as to form a kind of sac, and then places 
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the whole within a second oyster, which is held open by a 
wedge in readiness to receive the unwelcome gift. 

The oysters so treated are placed in cages of wire-mesh and 
kept submerged in the sea by means of rafts. Every pre- 
caution is taken to guard against contamination of the water 
and against attacks by the numerous enemies of the humble 
worker from whose activity so much is expected. 

It is estimated that only about 60 per cent. of the oysters 
so treated yield any pearls at all (whichis, of course, an enor- 
mously higher percentage than are found in ordinary oysters), 
and that of these no more than about 5 per cent. have any 
real market value. Even now, therefore, there is no cer- 
tainty about the process, and the layman’s idea of culture 
pearls being turned out to specification, with the speed and 
precision of a mass-production factory, is still far from being 
realised. 
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THE STORY GOES THAT A CERTAIN VERY IMPULSIVE AND 
prosperous, but close-fisted, pearl-merchant in Germany 
came near losing all he held dearest on the day he learned 
that the Japanese had succeeded in the culture of the full 
round pearl. 

In the first flush of his anger and unhappy anticipation he 
broke his beloved fiddle into smithereens. ‘Then, somewhat 
calmed by this excess, he sent for his daughter, an only child. 
She looked at him and asked if he was ill. 

‘* If what I have just heard is true,’ he announced grimly, 
‘ T shall deck you with pearls until you look like an Indian 
idol!” 

Unaccustomed to such prodigality on the part of her 
father, she thought that some great good fortune had come 
his way, and clapped her hands for joy; while the old man, 
not realising for the moment that his bitterly facetious remark 
had miscarried, flung open his safe, took from it an armful 
of pearl necklets and ropes, the whole of his stock-in-trade, 
and hung them around his daughter’s neck until she could 
hardly breathe under the load. 

Then he rushed out to his wife, to tell her that he was an 
utterly ruined man and that their only child—who stood 
preening herself before a mirror—was unspeakably callous 
and vain. While he was gone, the girl slipped out of the 
house to show herself to their next-door neighbours, where 
the son of the house had long since found favour in her eyes, 
and she in his. The old man had, however, always stamped 
his foot at any talk of the match and had called the young 
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man nothing but a lazy good-for-nothing who should never 
have his daughter. 

Up to this point the story is plain enough, but now it has 
two endings. Some say that the lovers ran away and got 
married on the proceeds of the gems her father had, in- 
dubitably, given her. Others that the young man made the 
girl put the pearls in his keeping for awhile until the old man 
should listen to reason, so that when he came to himself, the 
merchant found himself without stock-in-trade and belea- 
guered by the young couple bargaining for their happiness 
with all the effrontery in the world. That is as it may be. 
There was certainly a wedding in that family shortly after, in 
spite of the fact that the old gentleman had more than once in 
the presence of witnesses sworn that he would rather see his 
daughter dead than wedded to the jackanapes who was now 
her bridegroom. 

That goes to prove, if proof be needed at this late hour, 
that it is an ill wind that puts luck in nobody’s way. 

For all that the old pearl-dealer took on so when 
he was brought news of the first cultured pearls, the 
traders in genuine natural pearls have little to fear from 
them. 

To be candid, I am, of course, prejudiced against the cul- 
tured pearl; as prejudiced, perhaps, as were the London 
cabbies against the motor-taxi when it made its first appear- 
ance on their streets. But you will remember that the cab- 
bies, fine fruity old fellows for the most part, stood out 
against the innovation and stuck to hooves and leather, 
bowing not an inch to the new times; and often, in con- 
sequence, they ended their days in want and misery because 
they had chosen to ignore the signs of progress—which, like 
Juggernaut, however, is more likely to destroy its devotees 
than the unbeliever. 
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If I had thought that the day of the natural pear] was truly 
over, lover of pearls though 1 am—that is, of the pristine 
kind, the natural, of which no man’s hand had the shaping— 
I might, guided by the instinct of self-preservation, have 
taken a lesson from the cabby and have yielded to the force 
majeure of circumstances. 

There is, however, little danger that the cultured pearl 
will ever oust the pearl of nature, and the reasons for my 
belief are these: 

The cultured pearl is, like the natural pearl, the product 
of a living organism, though its beginning was false. This 
organism may be irritated or stimulated in such a manner 
as to bring about certain desired results, but it is by no means 
a foregone conclusion that these will come up to expectation. 
In fact, as I have said, we know they do not. Colour, shape, 
lustre, and cleanness cannot be predetermined. They are, 
in the cultured pearl, no less than in the natural, conditioned 
by factors of which we know nothing and over which we 
have therefore no control. 

Perfection in all of these combined qualities cannot possibly 
occur oftener in the cultured than in the natural pearl 
because, as we have seen, their causes are not amenable to 
man’s discipline. The secrets of their shape and beauty are 
perhaps the secrets of the whole sea-floor ; every force at 
Neptune’s command may be brought to bear, temperately 
and kindly, upon these supremely lovely children of ocean. 
No culture-station could ever reproduce intentionally the 
collaboration of forces that go to the making of a single 
perfect pearl. So far as the Japanese cultured pearl is con- 
cerned, this is illustrated by the fact that no science what- 
ever could make an oyster of the variety found in Japanese 
waters reproduce a pearl of quality and orient to compare 
with those from the Persian Gulf. Natural or cultured pearls 
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fished from any particular locality must always bear—as I 
have explained already—their birth certificate on their 
face. 

Again, the Japanese lingah is as subject to the ravages of 
the starfish, the boring whelk, and other pests as are pearl- 
oysters in other parts of the world. Moreover, an epidemic 
of some kind or a ruthless typhoon may any day destroy some, 
if not all, of the culture-beds at a blow. This has 
happened elsewhere to natural pearl-beds, and why should 
it not happen in Japan, in spite of the many years’ 
work and thought that are lavished upon the artificial 
grounds ? 

In pearls of small size, the Japanese culture-stations can- 
not, in any case, compete with the pearl-fisheries, whose 
output in small pearls is obtainable at prices at which cul- 
ture-stations cannot be economically run. The aim of every 
owner of a culture-station, therefore, has been and is to pro- 
duce pearls of an appreciable size, the larger the better. 
Quality, as I have shown, is impossible to produce by rule. 
But size is really the one quality which can be fairly, if not 
perfectly accurately, determined by the dimensions of the 
artificially introduced core. 

If this be kept within reasonable bounds and in keeping 
with the small size of the Japanese pearl-oyster, then the 
oyster has a fair chance of covering it satisfactorily with the 
nacre. But that takes time. It is a question of years, and 
the process, being natural, cannot be hastened. And 
the longer it takes, of course, the greater the cost of 
production. 

The only speeding-up process available is to increase the 
size of the core. But by the insertion of too large a core, 
which cannot be adequately covered, the nacreous layers will 
be so thin that, to use a commonplace expression, the pearl 
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will resemble nothing so much as a sugar-coated pill; and 
since lustre is first of all the result of many layers, the pearl, 
for all its size, will be dull and worthless. It will crack easily 
and deteriorate almost at once, somewhat after the manner 
of a poorly proofed raincoat. 

I am using these similes to bring forcibly home to the un- 
initiated the fact that the cultured pearl as produced nowa- 
days is a make-believe and a sham, and that the nearer she is 
intended to approximate to natural beauty, the freer hand 
must nature be allowed in her fashioning. Ifthe extraneous 
matter introduced by man were just a minute particle to serve 
as irritant, and if time were allowed to do the rest—the 
obliging oyster would probably yield to the culture-beds no 
smaller a percentage of fine pearls than she does now to the 
natural fisheries! 

But apart from all these considerations, those who buy 
pearls in preference to fine paste copies want them for their 
rareness as much as for the qualities that meet the eye. A 
pearly heart as well as a pearly cloak is desired. The 
genuine all-through has an extrinsic value which the 
beauty of one skin deep does not possess. 

A gilt spoon is not a golden spoon; and English sheep-skin 
dyed and curled to look like astrakhan 1s not by that token 
the real article. An art student’s clever reproduction of one 
of Turner’s or Corot’s canvases, no matter how well done, 
has not the value of the original. 

There will always be those who prefer the genuine and 
the rare to the sham and the commonplace, and who have 
the money to indulge their preferences and caprices. So 
long as that select minority of the pocket-book exists which 
can appreciate beauty and afford to pay dearly for it, so long 
will the natural pearl hold her own. 

But, of course, the cultured pearl is a fact to 
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the trade. No amount of personal prejudice will get 
rid of it. The layman is justified in asking the expert: 
“Have you at your disposal a ready means of demon- 
strating the difference between the natural pearl and the 
cultured ? ”’ 

Let us enquire into this with candour and without pre- 
judice. We can at least start by saying that the Hatton 
Garden dealer who said epigrammatically, “‘ Culture is doing 
to the trade what Kultur did to Europe in 1914,” was ex- 
aggerated and previous in his woes! 

It was obvious, however, that tests cannot be made in the 
chemical laboratory as with gold, because if doubtful speci- 
mens were submitted to chemical reaction, the very test 
would destroy their value. We are then, to begin with, left 
with the ordinary faculties of appraisal, the senses. But 
neither smell, taste, nor touch can help us in this matter. 
They positively will not reveal the origin of any pearl born 
of oyster-shell. 

There are thus only two senses left, that of sight and hear- 
ing, to which we can appeal. In the early days of Japanese 
pearl-culture, good ordinary unaided eyesight was all-suffic- 
ing, for the simple reason that the peculiar greenish-yellow- 
ish tinge of the first samples was recognised as a danger sign, 
being the sign manual of all pearls fished in Japanese waters, 
whether natural or cultured. (For no doubt you realise 
that unless the Japanese pearl-oysters produced natural 
pearls occasionally, they could never be induced to cover 
with pearly substance any foreign matter introduced into 
them.) 

All the conscientious dealer had to do, then, was to con- 
demn any pear! that bore on its face the birthmark “‘ Made 
in Japan.” 

But when the Japanese resorted to the ruse of tinting the 
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core prior to its insertion in the oyster, with a view to de- 
ceiving the experts, the matter became more complicated. 
The naked eye of the expert became at once helpless to detect 
the difference, nor did it serve any useful purpose to gaze 
at a questionable pearl through a powerful Zeiss lens; for 
what magnifying-glass can penetrate an appreciable thick- 
ness of nacre ? 

X-ray experiments and X-ray photography failed too. 
Neither polarised light nor ultra-violet rays yielded satis- 
factory results. Yet there is in existence to-day apparatus 
for which it is claimed that it can tell the difference between 
natural and cultured pearls. 

A rather ingenious contrivance has recently been per- 
fected by a firm in Paris, and is now being used effectively 
for pearls which have been drilled through. 

The apparatus has to be set up in a dark room, and con- 
sists of a box frame or lantern within which there is an 
electric-light bulb whose beams are focused upon one end 
of a hollow needle. At the near end the pivoted needle 
is provided with a mirror so small that it can pass 
with ease and with room to spare through the small hole 
in a pearl. 

When the examiner desires to probe a_ drilled 
specimen, he sets it upon the needle within the lantern, 
closes the gate, and looks through the eyepiece provided. 
On turning a handle, the pearl rides to and fro over 
the needle. 

If he observes flashes of light reflected upon the dark 
screen, the observer is satisfied that the object under ex- 
amination is a natural and not a cultured pearl. 

How does he arrive at this conclusion? The explanation 
is quite simple. 

The layers of a natural pearl, so the argument goes, are 
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the same right through to its very core. They run con- 
centrically, like the layers of an onion, so that when the mirror 
in the needle catches the beam focused upon the hollow far 
end of the needle, it reflects the light so caught and flashes 
it upon the dark background. 

But the core of a cultured pearl, even though it consists of 
true mother-of-pearl, does not respond in the same manner 
to the focused beam because its layers are stratified. 

Undrilled pearls must be examined by another kind of 
apparatus, and such apparatus has been installed by several 
prominent firms, and also notably in the Jewellers’ and 
Goldsmiths’ section of the London Chamber of Commerce 
for the use of the trade and, presumably, for anyone who is 
prepared to pay for the tests. 

It consists of a high-tension transformer, with a special 
regulating lamp, an X-ray tube with cooling device, an 
attachment for fluoroscopic observation, and a photographic 
camera. 

Most dealers submit to the evidence of this special appara- 
tus in inter-trade disputes. But that test 1s not yet, for vari- 
ous reasons, completely satisfactory. The great majority of 
dealers, in fact, still rely on the flair acquired by long years 
of practical experience, some sixth sense that rarely lets them 
down. Iam one of those dealers, and prefer to rely upon my 
own judgment. 

To obtain a really adequate pearl-tester, we must, perhaps, 
call to our aid the sense of hearing too. A sound detector, 
capable of condemning a sham pearl out of her own mouth, 
as it were, is what is needed. Although the idea of such a 
detector is not new, experiments along that line have proved 
so far unsatisfactory. But I throw out the suggestion here 
and emphasise the need for a simple and handy apparatus 
in order to attract the attention of a wider field of inventors. 
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To the successful experimenter the substantial thanks of a 
whole industry will be due. 

But whereas the European market was for a time in a 
ferment over the danger of cultured pearls to the trade, and 
dealers had at times great difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween them and the natural product until definite methods 
were evolved to guide them in doubtful cases, the Indian 
and Chinese dealers to whom I spoke just smiled and assured 
me that they could not be taken in by a fake—which was 
what they contemptuously called the cultured pearl. I 
tried to trick them into a mistake several times, but found 
that one glance—one touch—sufficed. They made no mis- 
takes. Their good-natured contempt is the same they show 
for imitation stuff, however good. If they ever deal in 
cultured pearls, it is usually to please a European or 
American customer, but they handle them as though 
they were a mangy cat for which some idiot had suddenly 
discovered a use. 

That is all of a piece with the usual attitude of the people 
of the East towards anything but “ real”’ jewels. I know 
that it is usually thought in the West that the East has an 
inexhaustible demand for the tawdry stuff called Brummagen. 
Birmingham and Czechoslovakia and other centres turn 
out annually immense quantities of imitation Jewellery which 
is supposed to find a home among the backward peoples of 
India, Malaya, and China. I have never consulted the 
statistics for imports and exports of the various countries 
concerned, but all my experience during my travels 
abroad in those parts of the world has gone to show 
that the natives of the East display little interest in dud 
jewellery. 

Their womenkind have no pride in being decked with it, 
their neighbours cannot be tricked into thinking it 1s real, 
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it does not fulfil that primary necessity, to them, of being 
wealth in an easily portable form negotiable at sight. Be- 
sides, jewels mark out a man among his kind as a person of 
rank, distinction, and taste, and imitations hold him up to 
ridicule, much as a flapping dickie or an obviously made-up 
tie would do in the West. 

Even low-grade real gold and silver articles are not in 
favour. Your anklets and bracelets, be they only a twisted 
wire, must be of fine gold or silver; a ruby must be a ruby; 
and pearls, which these Orientals all love above other gems 
with the true instinctive poetry of their Eastern souls, must 
be the product of the pearl-oyster. And it is astounding how 
much the natives of India, of Malaya, of China, and of the 
Dutch West Indies know about values in pearls and precious 
stones. It is as difficult to take them in as to cheat a 
publican with a lead half-crown. 

The other day I had a letter from one of my Indian corre- 
spondents which well illustrates the scorn of the East for any- 
thing but real gems. I had written to him explaining that 
his consignment of natural pearls had had less success than 
they might because of the increasing favour Japanese cul- 
tured pearls were finding amongst the ladies of this land of 
untold wealth (vide our National Debt). This is what he 
said: 


‘** DEER SER, 

“Your respectful later camed to me per this last male. 
I notis that your sails was not plentiful or prophetable. That 
is ver regretful for you and for me. 

*“The Japanese have been tried to sell cultur pearls in 
India two, but nobodies here wants to by them much. 
They is not better than false imitations. 

‘“‘ Indian peoples cannot be made fools by imitations. If 
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they by jewlery they by reel gol, reel silva, ree] dimons, reel 
pearl. Not like peoples in Europ. 
‘* By an by English people will get clever two an tak no 
notis of cultur. 
** Then I wil mak consinemen for you to sel. 
‘* Truefully your respected servan, 
** ABDOOL MOHAMMED Issar.”’ 
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ON A THURSDAY MORNING OF A BRIGHT BUT PARTICULARLY 
cold November day some ten years ago, there stood in front 
of a shop window in a large Chinese city a European with his 
generous nose fairly glued to a pane of plate-glass, behind 
which lay on a blue silk pad, snugly curled like a snake after 
dinner, an uncommonly attractive rope of pearls. 

On a creamy ivory card beside it was set out the price— 
15,500 Canton dollars. 

The European stood and gazed for a long time, taking no 
notice of the pressing rickshaw-men who, as they went by in 
endless procession, clamoured for his custom. ‘“‘ Fifteen thou- 
sand five hundred,” he muttered, “‘ at ten dollars to the 
pound, that makes fifteen hundred and fifty pounds. Why, 
it would be cheap at double the price! ”’ 

Whereupon he strolled leisurely through the swing-doors 
into the jewellery section of the great Chinese department 
store. 

*’ Can I see that string of pearls you have in the window ? ” 
he asked the somnolent salesman who sat on his high chair 
picking his teeth. 

In Bond Street all would be suavity and attention for a 
customer enquiring after such an object, provided he looked 
as though he could pay forit. But here, instead of springing 
to attention at the mere prospect of a sale, the salesman eyed 
the would-be customer suspiciously before sliding with the 
slowest of motions from his perch. He brought out the 
necklace with the tired air of one who knows he is being 
uselessly troubled. 
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The European scrutinised the pearl rope closely and saw 
that it was excellent indeed. ‘“‘ How much?” he asked, 
turning to the salesman. 

The salesman held up the ticket, then turned it in his hand, 
as 1f to make sure that there was not another price written 
on the reverse, and finally said, ‘‘ Pifteen t’ousand pive hun- 
dred dollar, Canton money! ” 

** I can also read,” said the European, “ but surely that 
is not your last word. That is a price for private buyers; but 
I am a dealer, and expect you to give me a trade price.”’ 

The man smiled and for the first time began to display 
interest. ‘‘I am only the salesman,” he said, “‘ and can 
make no reduction.” 

** Very well,” said the other, “‘ if you can’t do it, go and 
get the head of your department.” 

The salesman thought for a moment ; then with a gesture 
that indicated it would make no difference anyway, he sent 
for the shop-walker, who came up promptly, listened to his 
subordinate’s voluble explanation, and then said to the 
customer, “‘ Sorry, no can do.” 

There was on the face of it no alternative. The pearl rope 
was a bargain and fairly shrieked to the European to be taken 
away from people who could not appreciate it at its true 
value. 

But the European, though he was sensitive to the appeal, 
heeded it not, for trade discounts speak with an even louder 
voice to the dealer, and he lost his temper, which is a foolish 
thing to do at any time, especially when bartering with 
Orientals. 

‘‘In my country,” he said, “‘ the dealer always gets pre- 
ferential treatment, and I think it is absurd for you to expect 
me to pay the full retail price.”” Those were not his exact 
words, but they understood his pidgin English well enough. 
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It left the two men as calm as ever, however, and the shop- 
walker turned away to resume his duties elsewhere, whilst 
the salesman went behind his counter to put the pear] 
rope back in the window. Surely those gems, if they had 
had tongues then, would have shouted, “‘ You fool! ”’ at me. 

When I wrote “‘ at me”’ I gave the transparent game away, 
for 1t was indeed foolish I who stood there wanting to do 
better than well. ‘* At least,’? I said, “ you will send for 
your department manager, so that we may discuss this 
matter ? ”’ 

He consented to send for him. Presently both manager and 
shop-walker were sent for in their turn and I was bidden to 
take a seat. When the shop-walker returned, he came 
empty-handed. ‘“‘ Not selling to-day,’ was all he said. 

‘“*'What do you mean ?”’ I asked indignantly. ‘“‘ Do you 
call that business ? ”’ 

He bowed gravely and repeated, “‘ Manager say ° we not 
selling those pearls to-day.’ ”’ 

I bit my tongue and came away. ‘There was nothing else 
to be done. On the following day I passed the shop again, 
not entirely by chance. Contrary to my expectation, the 
rope of pearls was still there. But instead of being priced at 
$15,500, the ticket now said $18,500. 

“Good,” I thought. “‘ You and I shall yet make a 
closer acquaintance.” 

I entered the shop. The assistant came forward, but gave 
not the slightest sign that he had ever seen me before. I 
asked to see the necklace. He brought it forth in the same 
disinterested cool way, as though it were a stick of barley- 
sugar. 

‘* How much will you take from me to-day ?”’ I asked. 

He pointed to the ticket. 

‘* Very well,” I said, “‘ I'll take it.” 
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‘* I must ask the manager,” he said. 

‘* I don’t understand your way of doing business,” I said, 
‘IT am not asking you to trust me! I’m paying cash! ” 

““T must ask the manager,” he repeated, and sent for in- 
structions. 

This time the manager himself came down. He was 
polite, he was affable. | 

With some heat I tried to explain the absurdity of the 
business. 

‘In my country . . .” I began. 

“This China,” he interrupted. ‘“‘We do things here 
Chinese fashion. You don’t mind?’ And then, as cool as 
an iced papaya, he asked me point-blank how much the pearl 
rope was worth to me. 

** What has that to do with it?” I asked. 

** Will you give twenty thousand dollars for it?’ he con- 
tinued imperturbably. 

** Before I answer,”’ I said, ‘* will you tell me whether you 
are prepared to accept twenty thousand dollars without any 
more fuss ? ”’ 

After thinking it over for a moment, he said, “* I will,” and 
added in his clipped pidgin speech, “‘ I think even now you 
get it too cheap. We have found out who you are, and we 
not ashamed to say that you know the value of these pearls 
better than us. We bought them cheap, but why should we 
let you have them cheap ? ” 

I paid like a little lamb, and realised as I went out with the 
pearl rope nestling close to my heart that a tourist under 
certain conditions may pick up a bigger bargain than an ex- 
pert—at least in China, where things are done with the left 
hand which in Europe are left to the right. 

My maternal uncle Aaron, who is past ninety and still 
going strong—may his days be still more lengthened—con- 
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tributed to my mental equipment but one thing during his 
years of adult vigour. 

** You can teach a young fellow the tricks of the trade,’’ he 
said, very often, “ but you can never make him an expert by 
rule of thumb. Pearl-merchants are many, but experts few. 
They aren’t made, but born.” 

I never spoke to Fong Yat Sen without remembering those 
words. Who was Fong Yat Sen? Just an ordinary Hong 
Kong Chinaman who kept a jewellery store in Queen’s Road 
because his father had kept one before him and his grand- 
father had been a clever goldsmith and his great-grand- 
father had dealt in pearls somewhere in Kwantung province, 
and so on back into the mists of ancestral time. If anyone 
could be born to pearl-lore, Fong could. 

But, for all that, Fong never could distinguish between one 
grade of pearls and another, or learn the difference between 
first- and second-class jade. In short, for all his inheritance, 
he was not an expert. He had set up in business for himself 
with a goodly capital left him by his father, and immediately 
every Canton and Hong Kong dealer had smelt easy money. 
All the junk which had accumulated for years in their shops 
had been gradually transferred to Fong Yat Sen’s store. 

I did not know all this when first I met Fong, nor could I 
have helped liking him even had I known it. So when he 
got into money troubles, I came to his rescue. I wish I had 
not. If you think this ungenerous I will recant, provided 
you take up the $8,000 in promissory notes which he gave me 
and left unhonoured. 

For a while, however, my money tided him over his diff- 
culties. But I soon saw that nothing I could do would 
save the situation, and that to make a further loan would be 
to lose a larger sum than I could well afford to sacrifice on 
the altar of friendship. And I put it to him very urgently 
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that he should repay me at least a part of his debt before the 
final crash. 

He ignored this request. Then one day I sent for him and 
made it clear that I would have to seek my remedy in a court 
of law. 

But I was too late. ‘‘ What must be, must be,”’ he replied. 
All I was now able to seize was an old antique gold scent 
bottle studded with pearls and jade. It was the only object 
the other creditors had not fastened on. Even this Fong 
thought I should not take because, as he put it, “it no be- 
long jewellery store, blong fambly long time.’ And he 
threatened that it would bring me bad luck. 

I said that the fact that it was in my possession suffici- 
ently proved that it had brought me a piece of good luck 
already. Whereupon, no doubt to scare me into surrender, 
he told me the following story. It must, surely, have been 
one of the most expensive stories you have ever read, for it 
cost me precisely £990, being the equivalent of 8,000 Hong 
Kong dollars at the then rate of exchange. 

When Fong had settled himself comfortably in the swivel 
chair opposite mine and had lit one of my Manila cheroots, 
he began: 

“Long time, Mister, before you come Hong Kong, 
*nother Dimon Merchan come here and he do muchee 
business. He give plenty cledit one Chinaman shopkeeper. 
Bimeby he no can pay him one cent. But the Dimon Mer- 
chan he no get angly and no say bad words to him only, 
* John, when you make money I must be the first you pay 
cos I blong you flend.’ 

‘*‘ Then the Chinaman he feel good and trus’ him cost he 
talk like a blother. So he come to him again bimeby with 
a numba one pearl necklace and ask: ‘ How muchee you 
think, Mister, this him thing can sell London-side ? ’ 
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**The Dimon Merchan he look and he look and say, ‘ John, 
this him thing is velly nice; your plopetty, John ? ’ 

** The Chinaman he no can speak lie tohis flend, he speak: 
* Blong long time my fambly, Mister, and I no can sell but 
I wancher know how muchee money can catch this ’um 
thing.’ 

*** You do?’ talk this Dimon Merchan. ‘Then I will tell 
you, John. ’Nother necklace like this and we can call it 
quits.” Then he put the pearls in his stlong-box and shut the 
door bang. The Chinaman he talkee muchee to catch back 
the pearls, but the Dimon Merchan he only laugh in his 
face.” 

Then, according to Fong, the Chinaman got very angry 
indeed and called upon his ancestral spirits to punish so vile 
a deed, and swore that the necklace should not be allowed 
to remain in the merchant’s possession, and that while it was 
with him, it should carry nothing but calamity in its train. 
The European took no notice of that, because, said Fong, 
foreigners do not believe in ancestral spirits and their 
powers. 

A week later the Chinaman came again to the Diamond 
Merchant. He looked very ill. Hus face had changed; it 
was hollow and ashen grey. He seemed sick in mind too, 
because his eyes were the eyes of acrazy man. But he spoke 
quietly and once more asked the Diamond Merchant to give 
up the necklace to his family. Again the European was very 
sorry that he couldn’t oblige, as he had to think of himself 
too. Without another word the Chinaman went away. 

Presently the Diamond Merchant walked down Queen’s 
Road on business. He passed the Chinaman’s shop and saw 
a great many people foregathered in front of it, and all the 
trappings were in evidence which go to make a Chinese 
funeral procession. 
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He asked one of the mourners whose funeral it was. The 
man said, “‘ Lee Yong Fat, Mister.” 

** Of a certainty,” said the European, “‘ you make a mis- 
take, for Lee Yong Fat was in my office but half an hour ago, 
and although men are put quickly underground in this part 
of the world, I cannot believe that this is Lee’s funeral.” 

The mourner shook his head and said, ‘‘ These several 
days he has lain dead, and had you been a friend of his you 
would have known. Since you are no friend, it matters 
not to you.” So saying, he turned his back and spoke to 
another bystander. 

The European, greatly puzzled, went across the road and 
enquired of an Indian money-changer who stood outside his 
own shop enjoying the spectacle of a funeral-crowd being 
straightened out into a procession. Certainly Lee Yong Fat 
was dead and that was his funeral. The European was able 
to calculate that he must have died the day after he had 
brought the necklace. 

‘* A very good story, this, no doubt,” I said at this point. 
“‘ But I have read many better and more credible. I don’t 
believe it. When men die, they stay dead.” I believed so 
then. 

‘* My stolly not blong finish,” said Fong, and went on to 
tell me in his graphic pidgin English how the European 
‘Dimon Merchan”’ got so scared that he left Hong Kong for 
London-side, that in London he met a lovely girl and became 
engaged to her and gave her the Chinaman’s necklace, which 
she loved dearly because it was so beautiful. But her father 
and mother and all her friends, continued Fong slowly and 
impressively, thought that both she and the man had gone 
mad. For when she showed it to them, they could neither 
see nor feel it. Only the engaged pair could see it, and this 
worried them very much. 
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Before long, said Fong, the young woman lost her reason 
in consequence, and they had to put her in a place where mad 
people go in England. Her parents accused the man, he 
added, of having cast a spell over their daughter, and begged 
him to take the pearls away which only they two could 
see. For she insisted still that the pearls were there around 
her neck, and they thought if he took them away she might 
be cured. 

So at night, when she slept, he was taken to her bedside, 
and he took the necklace very gently, so that she should not 
waken. But everyone else thought he was as crazy as the 
girl, for their eyes could not see the thing he so carefully un- 
clasped and slipped in his pocket. However, he took it home 
and put it once more in his strong-box. 

A few months later the young woman died, still insane, 
and on the day of her death the man thought he would look 
again at this beautiful thing which had brought so much 
tragedy upon him and others. 

It was not there—not in the safe where he had put it, nor 
anywhere else. It had clean disappeared. 

Once again the Merchant travelled out to Hong Kong on 
business. Passing his old friend’s shop in the Queen’s Road, 
now belonging to the dead man’s son, he wondered what 
kind of stock he carried, and impelled by some force he could 
not determine, he crossed the street and looked into the 
window. 

The first thing he saw in the centre, amongst odd pieces 
of cheap jewellery, was his own pearl necklace which had so 
mysteriously disappeared from his safe in London. 

He entered the shop. The young proprietor recognised 
him, for he had often seen him talking to his father in the old 
days. 

‘** That beautiful pearl necklace in the window,” said the 
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European all in one breath, “ how did you come by it, and 
is it for sale ? ”’ 

‘It is not for sale,’’ replied the young man. “I keep it 
there for luck. It was the only thing my father left me. It 
has been in the family for many hundred years. We found 
it long after father died, hidden amongst a lot of old papers 
and rubbish.” 

Here Fong concluded his story and sat quietly smoking. 

‘*“'You have given me the creeps, Fong,” I said, and 
laughed. ‘‘ But all the same, your gold scent-bottle stays 
with me, and I am sure your ancestral spirits won’t go to so 
much trouble over so small a matter.” 

‘“‘ This blong gods’ business, Mister,’’ he said dryly, since 
when I have not seen him again. 
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SINCE WE CANNOT GO BACK TO THE VERY BEGINNING OF 
things in order to establish the point that the pearl has from 
time immemorial been esteemed as the most precious of sub- 
stances, we must start where we can. 

We can perhaps do no better than rely on the evidence 
contained in the two great Indian epics, the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata. Twenty-seven large pearls are mentioned 
in these books, as well as another fact of the greatest interest, 
namely that on the occasion of a great military expedition a 
number of pearl-drillers accompanied the forces, surely some 
of the oddest camp followers any army ever had. We can 
only deduce from this that the general was a great optimist. 

In the earliest Hindu literature the pearl is always spoken 
of as having been brought up from the ocean depths by the 
god Krishna for the purpose of beautifying his daughter 
on her wedding-day. If pearls have the power of height- 
ening the charms even of a young goddess, no wonder that 
in all ages mortal women have sought to benefit from that 
reflected glory! 

But Eastern literature, wherever one goes, often mentions 
the pearl. To trace every passage would need another long 
book. In the early records of the people of Ceylon, for in- 
stance, written in the Pal: language, the mention of pearls as 
suitable gifts from one of their princes to another in India 1s 
significant, all the more that the present was put in the care 
of a special messenger. And the fact that in these writings 
detailed accounts are available which deal with the pro- 
duction of the gem is further proof—if it is needed—that 
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these early races of man had a true appreciation of the 
beautiful and rare. 

Turning again to another ancient civilisation, the highest of 
all, that of China, we find many references in their national 
history to pearls being employed in the service of their 
idols and as tribute fit for emperors and great mandarins. 
These, however, were for the most part fresh-water gems 
obtained from the River Hwai or from the rivers of the pro- 
vince of Kingkau, both of which are specifically named as 
sources of supply. Also the ancient dictionary called Nh’ya, 
which was compiled about three thousand years ago, de- 
fines “‘ pearl’ as a precious jewel found in the province of 
Shen-Si. 

There runs a story that at about the beginning of the 
Christian Era a pearl was discovered near Yangchow-Fu, in 
the province of Kiang-Su, which was of such stupendous 
brightness that after sunset its lustre could be seen for many 
miles. 

It is possible that the story owes its origin entirely to the 
fancy of an imaginative narrator. But the professional 
story-teller of old time—in China as well as in Europe—did 
not as a rule invent anything completely new. He was, 
rather, an embroiderer, taking what he had heard from the 
lips of others and adding his own contribution of imagination 
to the whole. Therefore I feel inclined to think that this 
legend is based upon some slight substratum of truth; that 
somewhere and somewhen was found a large pearl of extra- 
ordinary lustre, and that for some unknown reason it was of 
such luminosity that those who saw it were mystified and 
awed. It is not a far call from the wonderful and unusual 
to the impossible and the incredible. 

To the Chinese of old, pearls were distinctly “ bringers of 
good luck,” as they are to-day, and very welcome as potent 
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charms, to be worn as amulets against illness, fire, and such 
other disasters as flesh is heir to. 

From ancient China to the Persia of the Alhalmid princess 
whose sarcophagus was found and opened at Shushan, the 
residence of the Kings of Persia, is a long step. But the 
pearl necklet discovered with the remains of the princess 
dates back to the fourth century B.c. and is supposed to be 
the oldest of its kind in existence. Visitors to the Persian 
Gallery of the Louvre in Paris may convince themselves that 
the Iranians of that period were as familiar with and as ap- 
preciative of the queen of gems as the Chinese. In fact, the 
Persian Gulf, which down to our own day is the cradle of the 
world’s best pearls, had even at that early date pearl- 
fisheries that were being systematically exploited, and their 
products were already famous among the cultured races of 
the Middle East. 

Although the ruins of Babylon have not revealed that its 
people were lovers of pearls, we can safely conclude that 
those who appreciate the lesser did not cast aside the greater, 
for considerable quantities of articles have been discovered 
in the ruins of Bismaya, dating back to 4500 B.c., for which 
mother-of-pearl has been used as inlay and in the fashioning 
of decorative pieces. The reason for the total disappearance 
of pearls themselves from the site may be found in the ex- 
tremely humid climate of the region and the saltpetre 
content of the soil, both of which would effectively 
destroy substances much less delicate in texture than 
pearl-shell. 

When we come to Assyria, we have the graven testimony 
on the Nineveh obelisk, which, according to Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, states that Temembar received in the ninth year of 
his reign, as a tribute from the kings of the Chaldees, gold, 
silver, gems, and pearls, so that here again pearls were 
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classed amongst the most precious substances that could be 
presented by kings to a king. 

The tombs of Egypt have given up comparatively few 
pearls, although mother-of-pearl shell seems to have been 
plentifully used for ornaments in the valley of the Nile. But 
their scarcity, I think, points rather to their rareness than to 
any lack of appreciation in that gentle, highly cultured race. 

Unless we go about with our eyes closed, we cannot be 
blind to the fact that the modern Jew loves pearls as much 
as his ancestors the Hebrews did. And the Hebrews have 
recorded that predilection as well as many other things in the 
pages of the Talmud. In the Book Jerushalmi, for instance, 
there is mention of “‘ a pearl that has no price,” and in Gen R 
it says that “ the coats which God made for Adam and Eve 
were as beautiful as pearls.”” Yoma again talks of manna 
being as white as a pearl. 

But one of the most striking things to a modern dealer in 
pearls is the rabbinical exception made to the law of Ona’ah 
(over-charge) with reference to pearls in the case of matched 
specimens, it having been fully realised by the wise and 
practical legislators that the value of matched pearls exceeds 
by far the value of single pearls or those promiscuously as- 
sembled. The curious may inform themselves on the point 
if they are still interested by referring to the tractate Baba 
Mezi’a, iv. 8. 

There is a pretty rabbinical story which more than any 
other perhaps illustrates the high esteem in which pearls were 
held by those ancestors of the Jewish race. 

On approaching Egypt, the tale goes, Abraham hid Sarah 
in a chest, so that foreign covetous eyes might not see her 
beauty. When he reached the boundary of the kingdom and 
came to the place for paying customs dues, the customs 
officers said, ‘‘ Pay us the custom! ”’ and he replied, “* I will 
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pay your custom.”’ They said to him: “ Thou carriest 
clothes.”” And he said. “I will pay for clothes.” Then 
they said to him, “* Thou carriest gold.’’ And he answered, 
“I will pay for gold.”’ On this they said, “‘ Surely thou 
bearest the finest of silks.*” And he replied, “I will pay 
custom for the finest silk.” Then said they, “‘ Truly it must 
be pearls that thou takest with thee! ’’ And he answered, 
** T will pay for pearls.’ Seeing then that they could name 
nothing of value for which he was not willing to pay, they 
still thought that he must be cheating them somehow, and 
they said, ‘‘ It cannot be but that thou openest the box and 
let us see what is within.” 

So the chest was opened and the land was illumined by the 
lustre of Sarah’s beauty. For if pearls are lovely, a beautiful 
woman is incomparably more lovely than they. 

Coming to more modern times, the mention of pearls in 
the New Testament is too well known to mention here. 
They show, however, that the Jews still knew that pearls 
were beautiful, and with them all the peoples of the great 
Helleno-Roman civilisation. When St. John described his 
vision in earthly terms and spoke of the Heavenly City whose 
gates are made of pearls, he came as near to expressing the 
inexpressible as he knew how. 

The early Arabs, the Greeks of antiquity, and the ancient 
Romans loved pearls no less than did the other great races of 
the past who preceded them in power and culture and the 
appreciation of things beautiful. Homer, for instance, in 
his description of Juno in the Iliad refers to her pearl orna- 
ments in these words: 

“©. . . In three bright drops 
Her glittering gems suspended from her ears.” 

To the believing Arab the Prophet held out in the Koran 

the fruits of the trees in Paradise as being made of pearls and 
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emeralds and other precious gems, although it is difficult to 
believe that these would be any inducement to the Believer 
who hungered or thirsted. But a tent made entirely of 
pearls, which he also promises to the Faithful, may 
confer as much shade and comfort as another tent, made 
of hair. 

Mohammed also promised that in Paradise beautiful 
maidens should wait upon the true Believer, “‘resembling hid- 
den pearls.”’ I for one believe that hidden pearls, those which 
have not yet come out of the sea and hence have not been 
seen by the eye of man, are the most lovely and desirable of 
all. 

The ancient Romans used the word “ unio” for pearl, 
and Pliny the Naturalist explains that it was meant to de- 
scribe an object different from any other—unique. To him 
also we owe the information that in the triumphal procession 
staged for Pompey the Great, thirty-three crowns of pearls 
and numerous pearl ornaments were exhibited to the admir- 
ing crowds. 

From that time onward pearl ornaments became the 
fashion and enormous prices were being paid for fine single 
specimens of pearls. ‘The dresses of the wealthy classes were 
so covered with pearls that the same writer complains ironi- 
cally, ‘‘ It is not sufficient for them to wear pearls, but they 
must trample them and walk over them! ” 

Women, we learn, rarely divested themselves of their pearl 
ornaments, in that respect at least being like certain feminine 
acquaintances of mine to-day; they slept in their pearls, 
either for safety against thieves or because they saw in them 
a powerful influence against evil in any form. 

The Roman Emperor Caligula who conferred a consulship 
on his favourite horse could thereafter bestow no greater gift 
on it than a costly pearl necklace. Nero, another monster, 
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who did many crazy and vile things, did not fit pearl collars 
to lions’ necks, but the actors in his theatres wore masks 
richly decorated with pearls, and his own sceptre and throne 
were studded with them. 

Julius Cesar forbade the use of pearls by women beneath 
a certain rank, for, no doubt, the fashion had so enslaved the 
minds of those who desired to emulate their betters that some 
term had to be put to their extravagance. We have only to 
listen to Martial, who wrote of a certain woman named 
Gellia that she put her pearls even before her two sons, that 
she constantly kissed and fondled them, and even swore by 
them instead of by the gods. Nowadays the devotion of 
fashionable women is turned from pearls to lap-dogs. 

But the ladies of Rome were not satisfied with one pearl to 
each ear, and the jewellers, partly to pander to novelty and 
partly with the idea of bigger profits for themselves, had 
devised an ear-ring with three pearls, two side by side and 
another above. Seneca upbraids the women for not taking 
thought for their tormented husbands and for wearing the 
value of an estate in each lobe of the ear. The dealers must 
have reaped a magnificent harvest. What a time it must 
have been for them, provided their savings were not ab- 
sorbed by the decking out of their own wives, daughters, 
and sweethearts in pearl-encrusted ornaments and pearl- 
embroidered vestments ! 

An indication of the market value of fine pearls at that 
time can be gathered from a report ascribed to Suetonius 
that the Roman general Vitellius paid with the proceeds of 
one pearl out of his mother’s ear for the costs of an entire 
military campaign. 

The pearls of Cleopatra have become proverbial. She 
must have had many, but the pair of drop-shape pearls she 
wore suspended as pendants from the lobes of her ears are 
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those that are referred to by Pliny in his Historia Naturalis. 
She wore them at the famous banquet given in honour of 
Mark Antony, the costliest entertainment ever provided, 
when we remember that one of the pearls which she consumed 
after having dissolved it in vinegar was worth an army’s 
ransom; the two together, that is the matched pair, being 
set down by Pliny as worth sixty million sestertii, equal to 
£530,000 of our money. 

Too many to repeat, however, are all the tales which go to 
prove that pearls were extraordinarily popular—if that is the 
right word, since the great masses of Romans could not 
attain to them. We have only to read that Julius Cesar 
presented one pearl, probably of unique size and splendour, 
as a tribute of love to Servilia, the mother of Brutus, and that 
its value was no less than six million sestertii; and that (on 
authority of Hlius Lampridus) the Emperor Severus bought 
two large and heavy pearls for his Empress, but that prior to 
giving them to her he invited bids from the dealers, and when 
no one could afford to put a price on them he did not give 
them to her after all, but had them hung upon the ears of 
the statue of Venus, saying that the Empress might give a 
bad example to the other women in his empire by wearing 
ornaments of such immense value that no one could be found 
to pay for them. 

But I think enough has been said to illustrate what I have 
tried to prove, namely that no natural product or object 
fashioned by the hand of man has during any period of an- 
cient times surpassed in favour, value, or glamour the gem 
which nature evolves from the bowels of a lowly primitive 
organism, all of whose existence is spent in watery darkness 
at the bottom of the sea. 

What the followers of Rome, the Gauls, the Normans, the 
citizens of the Italian city-states, the Anglo-Saxons, the Eng- 
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lish in Tudor times, and the ancient peoples of Mexico and 
Peru thought of pearls must wait for another chapter. 

When the outlines of this volume first suggested them- 
selves to me, I intended to utilise only the fruits of personal 
experience. This has indeed been my rule throughout. 
But no work on any subject is complete without some 
attempt at an historical survey, and, I cannot hide it from 
you, the extent of my reincarnations has not enabled me to 
gather personally the materials either for this chapter or the 
next, which deal purely with the past. 

For these I have been forced to glean in others’ fields. 
One of the books, however, which did most to feed my know- 
ledge came into my hands a good many years ago, when my 
mind was highly receptive, and in a place where books of 
any kind were hard to come by and were therefore read over 
and over again. This book then, in a manner most people 
have experienced with some book or other, has almost be- 
come a part of my own personal knowledge, and I feel able 
to draw on it as freely. It was called The Book of the Pearl, 
by Kunz and Stevenson, and was published, I think, by 
Macmillan. I am under the impression that it cost fifty gold 
dollars, which seems a great deal of money for a book, but 
was not too much for this one. 

I first became aware of its existence on a small island in the 
Sulu Sea, upon whose typhoon-raked beds the pearl-oyster 
breeds gorgeous gems and where those who gather them in 
deadly peril to life and limb have heard of one book alone, 
the tome that contains the words of the Prophet. Pat 
Maddy, the pearler, carried it under his arm, wrapped in a 
piece of sailcloth, when he came to my office on Jolo Island 
the day he made his record catch of pearls and shell. This 
was on the occasion when his timely arrival saved my skin 
from being pumped full of lead. But I have written all 
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about that in another book and will not repeat it now, 
though the two events are indivisibly linked in my mind. 

However, Pat Maddy had not come to lend me the book, 
but only to make me its custodian. It constituted his whole 
library and he was beginning to fear for its safety, since 
several of his personal belongings on his schooner had ac- 
quired a distressing aptitude for disappearing. I gladly 
agreed to look after it for him, and in fact later he had some 
difficulty in getting it back, for I am the sort of person who 
can never resist the blandishments of a book. It was a bulky 
volume, not really the sort that could be held in one hand 
and read under the mosquito net after sundown, thus leaving 
the other hand free to ease the itch of prickly heat. It was 
rather a book to rest upon the knees. But what illustrations 
it had, and what glorious meat it contained! I dare say it is 
out of print long ago, but ifit is not, I shall buy a copy before 
I even consider garaging my first Rolls-Royce. 
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IF THE FAVOURED AND PRIVILEGED CLASSES AMONGST THE 
great nations of old went to extremes in their senseless adula- 
tion and their extravagant pursuit of a beautiful object, the 
powerful and wealthy people in Europe during the early 
and later Middle Ages, while not disdaining to employ 
pearls, showed somewhat greater discernment and 
moderation. 

The peoples of Gaul, for example, in their fondness for 
rich fabrics and rich ornament could not help but gravitate 
towards a gem that had not necessarily to be brought from 
distant lands and which needed neither highly skilled labour 
nor deep knowledge to make it beautiful. Gems of a kind 
were to be found in many of the European rivers and required 
only to be set within a framework of precious metal or to be 
drilled, when they were ready to be admired. There were 
skilful goldsmiths amongst them who knew the value of the 
soft beauty of pearls when set off by combination with some 
brighter and more colourful gems. 

There were early kings of Gaul who attempted to rival 
Oriental princes in outward pomp and personal adornment. 
King Dagobert, who ruled from 628 to 638, employed a most 
skilful and ingenious craftsman named Eligius, under whose 
direction the holy sanctuaries were enriched with shrines 
decked out with pearls and precious stones; the vestments of 
the clergy and the reliquaries also were magnificently em- 
blazoned with jewels presented by the pious and opulent 
king. We may be sure that since he was so profuse in his 
gifts to churches and clergy Dagobert did not neglect his own 
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personal adornment, and that his court lacked nothing in 
richness, variety, and colour that fine gems could confer. 

Incidentally, it may be of interest to the reader to learn 
that a mere jeweller was raised to the Bishopric of Noyon, 
and that eventually as Saint Eloi the one-time goldsmith 
achieved the greatest popularity of any saint in Gaul. Our 
modern jewellers ought to draw some comfort from this fact, 
for the ears of more than one of these craftsmen have tingled 
under the suggestion that an especially hot corner in the 
nether regions is reserved for their kind. 

But it was Charlemagne, who foremost amongst the 
princes of his age, exerted himself in the embellishment of 
regalia, reliquaries, and clerical vestments and all the other 
objects which played so important a part in the barbaric 
piety of the earlier Church. And the great officers of his 
court, the princes, chiefs, nobles, and higher clerics of his 
realm, all sought to outdo their lord not only in the magnifi- 
cence of their personal attire, but also in generosity towards 
the Church. 

But at this time a new use was found for gems. Manu- 
scripts to the copying and illuminating of which long years 
were dedicated required bindings reflecting the value of 
their contents. Embossings and toolings, gold lettering and 
colour, were notenough. To heighten the effect further and 
to make the exterior correspond symbolically to the spiritual 
treasures within, pearls and precious stones were introduced 
in appropriate settings upon the covers and clasps. The 
contents of the museums of many nations testify to the fine 
craftsmanship and artistry that went to the making of these 
manuscripts and bindings. It was a great age for the crafts- 
man artist, and the goldsmith’s calling was still and for long 
after a ‘“‘ mystery,’ only to be approached after long years 
of toil and devotion. 
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The poet Heine says that the greatest artist of all, the 
Creator, employed the simplest means to bring about the 
most wonderful effects—namely air, earth, and water— 
whereas the lesser artist goes in search of the rarest and 
richest materials he can find. That is why there went to the 
ornamentation of so many chronicles, missals, and breviaries 
of old time so great a profusion of pearls and precious stones. 

Greatest example of all, perhaps, is the famous Ashburn- 
ham manuscript, now in America, whose cover is encrusted 
with ninety-eight pearls, all, I think, of fresh-water origin. 
Probably all the pearl-bearing rivers of Europe are repre- 
sented on that cover. I have given some names of such 
rivers in another chapter, but probably many of the rivers 
which supplied pearls in the ninth century have long since 
ceased to do so. 

It is generally understood by those who have given their 
attention to the matter that the Anglo-Saxons had no great 
appreciation of the gem, which was, if not abundant, at 
least of frequent occurrence in their rivers. At any rate, 
there is no real evidence that pearls were much sought after 
or used in England before the twelfth century. Even 
then they were not in common use, though the simple crowns 
of much earlier rulers were decorated with pearls, as can be 
seen on the ancient coinage. 

This was shortly before Alfred the Great, when the 
people of these islands were displaying no great artistic in- 
clinations in any direction. 

At this stage it is opportune to discuss the origin of the 
word “‘ pearl,”’ because some of the learned men whose ambi- 
tion it is to provide a pedigree for every word inform us that 
the Teutonic word “‘ Beere ”’ gave us “‘ pearl ’’ by way of the 
diminutive ‘‘ Beerele,’’ which of course signified then, as it 
does now in modern German, a small berry. 
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But since this is too simple an explanation, some others, as 
wise in their generation, come along and say, “‘ Not at all! 
* Pearl ’ is derived from ‘ pirum,’ and thence from its diminu- 
tive ‘ pirula,’ which is medieval Latin for a sphere or round 
object. When you pronounce the word ‘ pearl,’ you really 
speak of ‘ the little round thing.’ ”’ 

Of the prominent men of whom we read in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, Philip the Bold, Philip the Good, and 
Charles the Bold are said to have been great lovers of pearls. 
It is quite obvious from all accounts that they possessed the 
means of indulging their tastes to the full. Then, of course, 
there were, in the sixteenth century, those two illustrious 
ladies Catherine de’ Medici and Queen Elizabeth, both of 
whom loved to deck themselves out in pearls, and indeed 
the hair and the corsage of many great ladies of that time are 
depicted thickly covered in pearls, many of which were prob- 
ably not of any great value, but in the aggregate made a good 
show. 

There is a tale of about this ttme which seems to ring true. 
It concerns Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor to Henry 
VIII, and goes: 

‘* His sonne John’s wife often had requested her father in 
law Sir Thomas to buy her a billiment sett with pearles. He 
had often put her off with many pretty slights, but at last, for 
her importunity, he provided her with one. Instead of 
pearles, he caused white peaze to be sett, so that at his next 
coming home, his daughter demanded her jewel. ‘Ay, 
marry, daughter, I have not forgotten thee.’ So out of his 
studie he sent her a boxe and solemlie delivered it to her. 
When she with great joy, lookt for her billiment she found 
it far from expectation, a billiment of peaze and so she almost 
wept for very griefe.”’ 

Like all good stories, this leaves something to the imagina- 
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tion. But 1 can scarcely think that Sir Thomas, after he had 
enjoyed his laugh, did not return to his study for yet an- 
other box containing the right kind of billiment, which this 
time had another reception from the lady. If not for her 
sake, I hope it for the sake of my fellow-business man, Sir 
Thomas’s favourite dealer in pearls. 

Portraits of Francis I, Henry III, Charles IX, and other 
kings of France, as those of James I and Charles I of England 
and the notabilities of both kingdoms, show a lavish use of 
pearls. Gentlemen wore one great pear-shaped pearl in one 
ear and pearls on hats, cloaks, and gloves, and anywhere 
else where they would show to advantage. We can draw 
our own conclusions as to the amount of favour the gem 
enjoyed then. 

When the Duke of Buckingham, James’s “ Steenie,’” went 
to France to bring Henrietta Maria to be queen to Charles 
I, he took with him a wardrobe consisting of twenty-seven 
suits, of which one was of purple satin covered with splendid 
Oriental pearls. ‘The word “ Oriental ’’ is here used, ob- 
serve, to denote the difference between fresh-water, i.e. 
native, pearls and that other variety, the product of the deep 
saltsea. ‘The English had begun to appreciate the difference 
in value and esthetic charm between the two gems. 

The growing wealth in the great cities of Southern Europe, 
Genoa, Pisa, Venice, Florence, to name but a few, showed 
itself again in the extensive use of pearls by those merchant 
princes who were enriched by the development of travel and 
trade. The middle classes had become the owners of won- 
derful gems which hitherto none but princes, prelates, and 
the nobility had been able to affect. 

The story goes that Pope Alexander VI, when his daughter 
Lucrezia Borgia was sought in marriage by Hercule d’Este, 
told her to plunge both her hands into a box filled with 
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pearls, and said: “ All these are for her, for I desire that in 
all Italy she shall be the princess with the most beautiful 
pearls and the greatest number of them.” 

A great impetus was given to the cult of jewels by the 
voyages of the great explorers. The Americas and the Span- 
ish Main were ransacked for the things with which princes 
delighted to adorn themselves. Whatever tales of wonder 
and conquest the returned mariners told to adorn their in- 
trepidity, these were as nothing in the eyes of rapacious kings 
and courtiers. ‘To the legendary magnificence of the Indies 
was added the enticing possibilities of the unknown, and the 
new lands of the west were merely so much territory to sack. 
Some of the explorers were lucky, those like Cortez, looking 
on more than the Pacific in Mexico, and the brothers Pizarro, 
who discovered Peru, who found palaces and temples studded 
with pearls and emeralds. But some found only rich fertile 
lands and natives with hospitable inclinations. And these 
often came home to chains and execution. Gems were in- 
deed valued in the age of expansion. To them, in fact, was 
due in no smal] measure the great inflated hopes and urges 
to expand which moved small ships across so vast a 
sweep of ocean. 

These early discoveries had, of course, the result of shower- 
ing upon the masters of Spain gems which they had not be- 
lieved could exist, and one may surmise that many of the 
great pearls in the treasury of the Imperial House of Habs- 
burg date from that period. Even the greatest adventurer of 
them all had sent jewels home to please his sovereign and 
justify his own unfailing optimism. 

The Reformation and the various sumptuary laws which 
at sundry times and places were imposed and enforced by 
the jealous rulers of States and governing bodies of cities had, 
of course, their evil effect upon all luxury trades. The Re- 
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formation in particular tended to diminish the use and display 
of gems. It was as though men were so busy adorning and 
illuminating their minds that they had no time for doing the 
like for their bodies. Then too the austere temper of the 
new religion was against opulent display. Churches, men, 
and women had now to remain without adornment in a 
simple style approved by God. The rich pearls and stones 
and metals and silks which had for so long been the vehicles 
of human pride were now in many places discredited. But 
this, of course, has been by no means the end of the story. 

The general reader, however, cannot be greatly interested 
in mere catalogues of the most gorgeous pearl ornaments of 
the past, priceless as they were and of profound interest to the 
student, nor in lists of the great ones of the earth who owned 
them and delighted in them, some because these possessions 
proclaimed better than anything else their wealth and power, 
others because they truly loved beauty. 

If I were asked what my own reactions are when I look 
upon the rich pearl-covered jewels such as crowns, sceptres, 
staffs, sword-hilts, necklaces, and ropes which inhabit mu- 
seums and show-places, or at the robes of state of the Eastern 
potentates, I would say, “ I do not think of money-values at 
all, although I am a trader by instinct as well as profession, 
but of the time it must have taken to amass them, of the 
labour and the sacrifices demanded of those who went in 
search of these gems, of the skill displayed in their grading 
and blending, and lastly of the craftsmen who were en- 
trusted with the task of setting them in a manner befitting 
their quality and further destiny.”’ 

But that is only one side of the picture. I would also think 
of the other side, replacing one vision with a vision sombre 
and distressing in its particulars. I would remember the 
thousands who have been ruined, maimed, defeated, and 
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killed in the pursuit of pearls, through all the ages of their 
history. Looking at the barbaric splendour of some Cham’s 
or Czar’s or Shah’s or Rajah’s regalia, I would see the 
swordfish and the shark; looking at a rope of priceless 
matched pearls, serene in their loveliness, I would think of 
schemings, betrayals, and murders; looking at a gemmed 
sword-hilt or at a jewel with which a monarch’s hand once 
toyed, I would think of the other hands that have had a 
part in its destiny, hands of fishermen, traders, go-betweens, 
craftsmen, courtesans, sycophants, priests, thieves, hands of 
tempters and tempted, hands of assassins and victims, all 
trafficking in this beauty, innocent in itself and surely meant 
by God for human pleasure, but seeming at the same time 
to have the evil faculty of betraying men to their own worst 
selves, 
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I HAVE ALREADY SAID SOMEWHERE THAT PEARLS ARE NOT 
fragile. In fact, of all natural products known to man, none 
are less subject to deterioration than precious stones and 
pearls. (A pearl, by the way, is not a stone, for it is not a 
mineral; it has a classification all its own among gems.) 
They can thus, safe from corruption, undimmed in splendour, 
with their intrinsic value preserved, be handed down intact 
from generation to generation. From father to son, from 
grandmother to granddaughter, they may be transferred as 
a proud continuity of possession, a bond of memory, a spell 
linking the future to the past. 

But the Oriental pearl, gem in excelsis, queen of them all 
by reason of her innate virtues and by her soft incompar- 
able beauty, takes pride of place. There can be none to 
gainsay that a well-matched, skilfully graduated necklace of 
superfine natural pearls is a feast for the eyes whether of 
experts or laymen. 

But few even of those who rank as connoisseurs realise the 
sum total in courage, bravery, and disdain of mortal danger 
which goes to their gathering. Even you, who have come 
so far with me, can have little knowledge how much industry, 
infinite patience, and high adventure play a part in their 
final perfecting. Long weeks and months of close work can 
have no adequate chronicler. 

Nor is it at all obvious to the casual observer that the 
matching and composing of those exquisite beads is invari- 
ably the work of a consummate artist in his craft, a poet with 
his eye and hands. For the task entails the perfect blending 
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of the beautiful, the chaste, the precious, and the rare into a 
whole that has unity and significance of its own. 

To emphasise these things is to draw attention to a little- 
considered fact, to invite a keener critical analysis and con- 
sequently provoke a fuller appreciation of supreme workman- 
ship when the chance of seeing it is available. 

In a wider sense and in so far as appreciation alone is con- 
cerned, it is indeed immaterial whether one is the owner of a 
fine string of pearls or merely a platonic lover between whom 
and the object of his worship grimly stands the guardian 
barrier of plate-glass and grill. As much enjoyment and 
satisfaction, I for one believe, may be derived by the lover of 
the beautiful from gazing into the shop-window of a first- 
class jeweller as from the contemplation of old masters hung 
on the walls of a picture gallery. 

But in order to enjoy either to the fullest extent, the be- 
holder must certainly have some understanding of the fine 
points which distinguish the commonplace from the best of 
its kind. 

This knowledge is of more practical value when one comes 
to buy for oneself. The reasonably critical client who knows 
what he wants and why he wants it 1s very welcome to the 
dealer. To serve such a client is a privilege, to discuss 
technical points with him on a par is a relief from the 
tedium of shopkeeping and waiting upon people who are 
too blasé or too ignorant to understand what they are 
paying for. 

Naturally, besides, although the reputation of a dealer is 
the client’s best safeguard—and this is a sound maxim in the 
purchase of anything—it must be borne in mind that even an 
experienced and shrewd jeweller is subject to errors of judg- 
ment. Also it would be unreasonable indeed if we were to 
expect from him what we expect from no other tradesman— 
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that he set the interests of his customers above his own ulti- 
mate profit. 

Now he (or she) who would buy pearls with understand- 
ing should first note that the manner of their setting, whether 
in rings, pins, bracelets, or pendants, may have a definite 
bearing on their quality. If, for instance, they are so 
mounted as to be covered in at the back, or if part of it is set 
obscuringly in the metal in an unnatural manner, there is 
good reason to suspect that there is intention to conceal some 
defect. The mounted jewel, therefore, should always be 
taken out of its display case and held quite clear of its back- 
ground of soft blue, yellow, grey, or brown; for there is 
always purpose in the garnishing of these cases. 

A fine gem is always set so that as much as possible 1s 
shown. Look out for the comparative differences in values, 
therefore, e.g. between a claw dress-ring and one in which 
the pearl is embedded in the metal. 

It is, by the way, an unwise thing to judge pearls in arti- 
ficial light. Where a jeweller has no private room into which 
the sunlight streams uninterruptedly, the client should insist 
on being taken close to the street door, where the light is 
better than behind the screens of the shop-window. The 
greatest pearl-experts would not dare to trust to their judg- 
ment after sunset. 

The use of a fairly powerful magnifying-glass 1s to be re- 
commended, and the client should take one along with him 
or ask the jeweller to provide one. A good way of testing a 
dealer’s honesty is to ask him straight out to mention any 
blemishes. Perfection cannot be expected unless one is pre- 
pared to pay for it, and the reasonable client will understand 
that and make allowances, but he should be told what to 
look for. He can then verify for himself whether anything 
he ought to know has been withheld from him. 
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If a pearl be of more than one colour, spotted in parts, pin- 
holed, or ringed, even though she be as bright as the moon, 
she is imperfect. For each imperfection a percentage de- 
duction should be made from the assumed value of the per- 
fect gem of the corresponding size and colour. 

Thus if a white, lustrous round pearl without blemish, 
weighing 5 grains, were worth £25, for a similar specimen 


with one faint pinhole should be deducted10% 
5, a white spot and no pinholes es 25% 
5, two or more pinholes ar 30% 
5, a dark spot and no pinholes a. os 50% 
5, a white spot and pinholes er 50% 
,, a dark spot and pinholes he 4 75% 
,». circular slight indentation i 75% 
59 99 deep 99 99 99 85% 
es » deep a and pinholes ,,_,, 90% 


This list is not intended as a fixed standard for comparison 
of values or an exhaustive catalogue of defects, but merely 
as some indication of the great difference in markct value 
between the perfect, the slightly blemished, the defective, 
and the very defective. 

Little bumps or irregularities immediately place a pearl 
outside the category of the five recognised symmetrical 
pearl shapes. I say “ recognised ”’ advisedly, because if a 
pearl were a symmetrical octohedron, say, she would never- 
theless be considered a freak and have novalue except as such. 

Pimples, warts, and bunions disfigure a pearl as they do 
human hands and feet. Avoid pearls that are unfortunate 
enough to have them. 

A slight veining, on the other hand, does not detract from 
a pearl’s “‘ personal ”? appearance, but something should be 
taken off the price all the same on principle, if only as a 
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punishment for falling short of perfection. But a crack must 
never be mistaken for a vein. Here the magnifying-glass 
will be helpful, for the naked eye cannot always detect the 
difference. 

Cracks are mainly of four kinds: the simple surface crack, 
the compound surface crack, the subcutaneous simple crack, 
and the subcutaneous compound crack. The outside cracks 
are the worst, because they cannot be healed. To remove 
them one must scale the pearl, that is, diminish it slightly in 
size. Cracks under the skin, however, are curable and need 
not be the cause of too much worry. In seventy-five cases 
out of a hundred a treatment lasting anything from a week to 
a fortnight will banish the crack, provided it is not a com- 
pound fracture with many small cracks radiating from one 
main crack. 

Badly cracked pearls should certainly be eliminated from 
any pearl necklace with pretensions to be good. And at 
least 30 per cent. must be taken off the value of pearls even 
slightly cracked. 

You may ask after this, are pearls so subject to 
cracking? For if so, that is a fault seriously to their 
disadvantage. 

The answer is reassuring. Pearls, like everything else 
under the sun, may meet with accidents. They may have to 
sustain many shocks throughout a varied career, however 
valuable they are and however carefully cherished. Care- 
less treatment and neglect will, of course, leave their traces. 
But the most frequent cause of the cracking of pearls is their 
exposure to sudden changes in temperature. 

My observations, extending over a long period, have not 
only convinced me of this, but have revealed to me that it 1s 
only the sudden change which is so baneful. Pearls set in 
jewellery in such a manner that they do not come in direct 
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contact with the wearer’s warm body show a lesser percent- 
age of cracks than necklace pearls. It must be obvious that 
a string of pearls worn around the neck or resting on the 
warm bosom becomes warm too. If the wearer steps from 
a superheated room into the cold night air or vice versa, as 
so often happens, the outer layers of pearl-skin expand or 
contract as the case may be, whereas the inner layers remain 
unaffected, with the inevitable result that something must 
give way. 

A little thought will protect a valuable necklace from such 
vicissitudes. Many wearers of exquisite rows of pearls whom 
one would have thought would have known better mete out 
treatment to these “ closest companions’ which leaden 
bullets would resent. Then they are surprised and annoyed 
that their pearls are so fragile after all, in spite of what the 
experts have said to the contrary. 

An American lady of my acquaintance assured me that 
she never separated herself from her pearl rope. She wore 
it at night, she wore it in the hot tub, in the Turkish bath, 
under the icy cold shower. Some day she will discover to 
her horror that a few of the largest and almost priceless beads 
are showing signs of senile decay, when with ordinary fair 
treatment they might in time have gone to her grand- 
daughter as whole as she once received them at the hands of 
a doting and generous husband. 

If you are so lucky as to be in the position to buy a pearl 
necklace, here are a few hints that will be useful. Ifyou are 
not, remember that amazingly few connoisseurs and critics 
of art possess great works of their own, and that possession is 
not necessary for the best kind of enjoyment. 

The would-be buyer, of course, must bear in mind first of 
all for whom the pearls are intended. A string of white 
pearls looks well around the neck of a blonde. It suits the 
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Slav, the Teutonic, and Scandinavian types. A cream or 
white rosée becomes most Englishwomen well and blends 
excellently with their good complexions. But if worn by a 
Spanish or Italian lady, such shades contrast too unfavour- 
ably with their darker skins. The warmer colours, the 
slightly yellow, brown, yellow rosée, brown rosée, are more 
suitable for them. South American women can also wear 
these darker colours to advantage. 

That point being decided upon, attention should now be 
paid to the size and aggregate weight of the pearls. An im- 
portant necklace, one consisting, that is, of large beads 
throughout, is as unsuited to a young slim girl as a row of 
seed-pearls would be on a prima donna. 

The rows submitted for inspection should now be held at 
arm’s length in good daylight, so that a general impression 
can be obtained. Next each string should be laid against 
some dark material, a piece of black velvet perhaps or the 
dark sleeve of a coat or dress. 

If your heart goes out to it spontaneously, or as the French 
say, ‘ S°1l vous sourit’’ then is the time to examine the neck- 
lace critically, pearl by pearl, for blemishes and other im- 
perfections. But if you do not take to the necklace as a 
whole, don’t consider it. It will never satisfy you. 

The centre pearl is of the utmost importance. She is to 
the row what the leader is to the orchestra. ‘The first six, 
eight, or ten pearls ranged on either side of her constitute, 
together with the centre pearl, the essence of a graduated 
string. 

The manner of this graduation also is a matter of no little 
moment. 

The drop or “ chute,”’ i.e. the gradient, should not be un- 
duly accentuated and should be such that when the eye 
travels down from the centre towards the bead next the 
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clasp, it should arrive there without having had to “ step 
down ”’ consciously even once. A IO per cent. graduation 
is, in my opinion, ideal. 

The shade or nuance should be uniform, and where this 
cannot be obtained owing to limitations of pocket, the blend- 
ing should be such that there are no violent contrasts. 

Each pearl should ride true and firm, not hang askew or 
wobble on the silk. Ifshe sits lopsided, a pearl has not been 
properly drilled; if she wobbles, the holes are too large, and 
this may prove one of two things: she may be an old, old pearl 
that has been many times restrung, or else she is a still young- 
ish pearl that has fallen into the hands of a driller who did 
not know his business. It very often happens that these un- 
duly large holes have been cleverly filled in, so it behoves the 
buyer to inspect very carefully the holes on either side of each 
pearl in the string. 

If the necklace on the whole pleases, it should not be con- 
demned for the sake of one or even several pearls init. For 
a consideration the jeweller will, of course, consent to replace 
them with more suitable ones. 

Many lovers of pearls are of opinion that the custom of 
knotting between pearls in a row detracts from their appear- 
ance, because, they say, each pearl that touches another 
sheds her own lustre upon her neighbour and receives in turn 
as much as she confers, thereby heightening the total effect. 

There is something to be said for this idea. But when 
pearls are extrafine or just good, they can well stand by them- 
selves and have no need to borrow lustre from each other. 
There is also the point of safety. Should the silken cord give 
way at any time, no more than one pearl can go astray if 
knotting has been resorted to. 

It is wellnigh if not absolutely impossible to give the lay- 
man a means of computing pearl valucs with exactness. 
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Short of teaching him what must needs be the result of many 
years’ practical experience, any hints given would be mis- 
leading. 

Positively, the dealer does not guess at pearl values. He 
has something definite to go by. The following rule holds 
good always, but only, be it remembered, for the five re- 
cognised symmetrical shapes: That the value is as the square 
of her weight in grains on the base figure. 

This may look cryptic at first sight, but it means simply 
this, that if a pearl weighs 5 grains, the square of her weight 
being 25, she is worth 255. at once, base in shillings. 

Thus the value of a pearl in relation to its size mounts in 
geometrical progression, and a pearl of, say, 5 grains having 
the same quality as a pearl of 1 grain is not worth five times 
the 1-grainer, but twenty-five times. But the base figure 
may be anything from 1 to 100 or more, calculated in any 
currency, and is determined partly by a comparative 
standard and partly by the quality the pearl represents in the 
eyes of the dealer. 
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AN INTERESTING AND PROFITABLE WAY OF COMING BY A GOOD 
string of pearls is to buy them singly or in pairs, or, at any 
rate, a few at a time when occasion arises. 

It is without doubt the best way for those who have the 
leisure, the patience, and the inclination for such a task; and 
it should have a special appeal for parents who want to pre- 
sent a pearl necklace to their daughter on her coming-of-age, 
for young husbands who cannot lay out a large sum of money 
at a time upon their brides, or for ladies who are thinking 
of buying a pearl necklace out of income for themselves. 
A pearl necklace, thus collected, provided that due 
care has been exercised in the selection of its units 
both as to quality and value, will represent an apprecia- 
tion of at least 50 per cent. in excess of the original 
investment. 

But apart from this, such a necklace would possess for the 
owner a sentimental value far beyond that of the made-up 
necklace bought after a few minutes’ cursory inspection on 
the recommendation of a jeweller. Each unit would be 
dated, each would have a special history of its own, a tale 
to tell of happy hours, and in this way it would be a beauti- 
ful reminder of outstanding occasions in the life of the 
wearer. 

To do anything properly, one must, of course, work to a 
definite plan. Before the architect, for instance, prepares 
his plans he must know whether they are to be for a cathe- 
dral, a chapel, a palace, or a cottage. Everything too is 
bounded by price. And so it is here. 
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The first thing to fix on, therefore, is the total amount that 
is intended to be spent and the period over which payments 
are to be spread. For the sake of illustration, it can be 
assumed that a total outlay of £750 is intended to 
be spread over a period of three and a half years. The 
principle is the same even if the sum is only £100 
to be spread over ten years or £5,000 over two. 
The problem in each case is, how to make the most of 
the available money and at the same time achieve a 
necklace that is capable of almost infinite improvement in 
the future. 

At this moment two differences in method present them- 
selves. ‘There is the rich man’s way and the way of a man 
not quite so rich. The former would probably build from 
the centre outwards and the latter from the ends towards 
the centre. The reason for this is perhaps not obvious. 
In a graduated pearl necklace the greatest value, of course, 
lies in the centre pearl and the eight, ten, or twelve pearls on 
either side of 1t; and almost certainly the man of moderate 
means is not prepared at the moment to spend much 
while having more hope of future possibilities! The 
wealthy man has already his favourite jeweller to 
advise him, so I will confine myself with tendering my 
advice to the smaller man and the frugal woman, who 
may perhaps be glad of it. Anyway, I promise them 
that I am able to demonstrate how they can set about 
so pleasant a task without unduly straining their 
resources. 

Since the intended total investment of our imaginary 
buyer is to be £750, she—let us make it a she, since women 
are the final recipients of most gems—she, then, should 
request a jeweller or pearl-expert to submit to her several 
graduated pearl necklets valued at approximately that sum. 
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These will give her an opportunity of comparing tints and 
of visualising what she may expect from her outlay. Itis no 
use building to a certain figure and then being disappointed 
with the final result, like a child who has saved half a crown 
for the Fifth of November and then finds he has achieved 
something a little less than the firework display at the 
Crystal Palace. 

The tint that pleases my lady best she will, naturally, 
choose as the tint for her necklace. If the dealer has in 
stock a few loose pearls corresponding in size and quality 
to the smallest in the string of pearls that pleased her most, 
they should be bought then and there. If they are not 
available, the dealer should be given a commission to secure 
them, an agreement being arrived at on both sides as to 
about what these must cost,. 

Then, the first pearls having been obtained, from time to 
time, as fancy dictates and means permit, more pearls should 
be purchased or ordered, always with due regard to the fact 
that none must be accepted save those that will match per- 
fectly in every way with what have already been obtained; 
except as to size, that is, where every successive purchase 
must be one grade larger than the last. 

From the very first our purchaser should insist on having 
the pearls strung on pearl-silk and knotted for safety in their 
final order. This will allow her to judge of their appearance 
and assure her that they are riding true. Thus strung, they 
can also be better handled when they are compared with 
other pearls for the purpose of making new additions to 
the string. 

The following table is intended as a guide and does not 
necessarily reflect the purchaser’s actual choice in the end. 
The buyer of such a string need not adhere too strictly to 
sizes or values. 
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DETAILS OF AN ORIENTAL PEARL NECKLACE 


collected for account of a lady over a period of three and a half years, con- 
sisting of 95 graduated cream-tinted lustrous pearls without blemish, weighing 


215 ze grains. 


Trade value; £750. Shop value; £1,140. 


em i nt ee 




















No. of 
Bought. pearls Total weight. Average each, £ os. d, 

bought. 
5 6 16 grns. I grn. 16 0 0 
ee £54 avail- 16 19°20 ,, 1°20 grns. 23 0 O 
; ; ; 8 10°80 __,, 1°35 455 15 0 O 
8 12°00 ,, 1°50 45 18 0 Oo 
1929, Easter, £70 ‘ 8 13‘60_ ,, I°70 yy 23 0 0 
8 15°20 4, I'gO 5, 29 0 O 
4 8-40 ,, 2:10 4, 17 10 O 
1929, June, £69 10s, . 4 g'60 _ ,, 2°40 45 23 0 O 
4 10°80__—~, 2°70 55 29 0 O 
2 6:00 _,, 3°00 18 0 Oo 
1929, Xmas, £43. { 700 4, | 350 xs 25 0 0 
2 7°70 3°85 30 0 O 
1930, Easter, £66 1os.. { P 8.56 7 4:28 : 36 10 0 
1930, June, £45 2 9°50 5, 4°75, 45 0 0 
1930, Xmas, £58 ‘ 2 10'60_,, 5°30 yp 58 oO Oo 
1931, Easter, £69 Ios. . 2 11°80 —», 5°90 45 69 10 Oo 
1931, June, £82 ros. . Q 13°00 gy 6°50 ;, 82 10 oO 
1931, Xmas, £103 : 2 14°40 4, 7°20 45 103 0 O 
1932, Easter, £64 : I 8-00 4, | — 64 0 0 
95 21516 grns. 725 O O 
Platinum clasp set with emeralds and brilliants . . ; 25 0 O 
$750 0 O 








The average weight of the 11 centre pearls would be 6:11 grains. 
The average weight of each pearl in necklace would be 2:27 grains. 
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On studying the details, one will at once see that the pur- 
chases are made on three definite dates in each year, at 
Christmas, Easter, and in June, the month, let us say, in 
which the lady’s birthday falls; also that the amounts are 
fairly evenly distributed over the whole of the period. The 
pearls have been exceedingly well matched for colour, 
shade, and lustre, and the graduation is almost ideal, as can 
be seen from the weights given. Throughout, the dealer is 
quite as keen as his client, since his interest has been freshly 
aroused by something of the collector’s zeal, and has spared 
no pains to make the necklace a success. 

A necklace almost identical with the above specimen was, 
on completion, valued independently by a Bond Street 
jeweller, who offered £950 for it. Since no shop-keeper can 
carry on business with less than 20 per cent. gross profit, 
the lady justly assumed that the retail value of her necklace 
was about £1,140. The difference between this sum and 
the actual cost was, therefore, a very fair return for her 
patience and time. 

In this particular case, however, the lady was not satisfied 
with a mere 8-grain centre. Subsequently she bought 
another 8-grain pearl to match it and a 10-grainer for the 
centre. If she goes on at that rate, she will in a few years 
be the possessor of a regal necklace. Naturally, as she adds 
large pearls in the centre she will take off the small pearls 
at the ends and sell them to help pay for the newcomers. 

It is also apparent that all the pearls in the table enu- 
merated above were purchased on a 20s. base, and with the 
above data in front of us, it is now an easy matter to provide 
an object lesson in the manner of calculation customary 
in the pearl-trade; e.g. take the centre pearl, weighing 8 
grains. ‘The square of its weight is 64; that is, it is worth 
64s. at a Is. base and £64 at a 205. base. When, as here, 
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there is only one pearl of a given size, its weight in grains 
need simply be multiplied by itself to give the 1s. base. 
But when there are numbers of pearls, they must be classified 
or divided up into groups containing pearls of approxi- 
mately the same size to obtain a representative average 
weight for calculation. 

Of the sixteen pearls given in the table as weighing 16 
grains, actually each pearl scaled as nearly as possible 1 
grain. It would not have done to take the total number of 
pearls in a necklace and divide the total weight by the 
number of pearls in it to arrive at an average weight per 
pearl. It would not have been possible in that way to 
arrive at values accurate according to the manner of 
computing customary in the trade. 

Let us see at what figure we would arrive if we disregarded 
the rule. Our demonstration necklace consisted of 95 pearls 
and weighed 215°16 grains. The average weight of each 
pearl is 2:27 grains. Each pearl at a 1s. base would be 
worth, therefore, 5:15s., and at a 20s. base £5:153; 95 pearls 
at £5:15 would be £489:25, or £489 55. od. Instead of £725 
we should have had to pay only £489 55. od. ‘The dealer 
might kindly consent to buy stock in that way, but he would 
certainly not be willing to sell it so. 
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THE GENERAL PUBLIC DOES NOT REALISE—IF INDEED IT GIVES 
the matter a thought—that pearls of appreciable size possess 
a distinctive individuality, carrying their passport, as it 
were, on their faces. This leads to easy recognition of the 
identity of any large pearl by the man who knows the 
simple secret. 

It constantly happens in the trade that a dealer says to 
another, or to a broker: “ Here is an old friend of mine in 
your parcel. She was offered to me six months ago! ” 
Or better still, “ I sold her to So-and-so—let me see—eight 
years ago this March! ” 

But, of course, as you may guess, to establish with cer- 
tainty and beyond doubt the identity of a given specimen 
requires the long familiarity of the expert. It is one thing 
to know oneself, but quite another to convince a third 
person, or maybe even a judge and Jury, that one has not 
made a mistake. 

Ample and conclusive proof of such recognition may be 
and has been given, however, on many occasions. The 
uninitiated may well wonder how this can be done, and not a 
few pearl-dealers too may be unaware of the simple yet 
effective method of logging specimens of which it seems 
desirable to keep a record. I believe I have developed this 
method much farther than most people and to its logical 
conclusions; and my system has been so_ strenuously 
tested that I think it may now be offered as foolproof. 

The method is really extremely simple, granted only that 
he who uses it has been trained to see. It postulates ordinary 
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observation and requires the noting down of what one has 
seen. Again, of course, one merely sees what one is 
looking for. 

The first points to note are the pearl’s exact weight, then 
her shape, colour, lustre, birth-marks, and blemishes, 1f any, 
also casualty marks, such as cracks and scratches, and last, 
the estimated value. All to be set forth systematically in 
that order. 

Above all, the date on which the observation was recorded 
should appear in the margin, for no true document should 
be undated if it is to serve its full purpose. 

Particulars of such entries might read after this manner: 


1934- 

January 5. John Smith, 1 pearl, 65:12 grains, drop-shape, 
full, finely tapered, cream, medium lustre, 
clean, except for small milky spot near 
point and two pinholes close by, drilled at 
thin end (to receive pin), estimated 8s. base. 1 
Interesting, made no offer. 

January 9. Carl Petersen, 1 pearl, 24:14 grains, round 
(geometrically), white (Australian origin), 
dull, absolutely clean, slightly hammer- 
marked, drilled through, small drill-holes, 
rides well (useful specimen for centre showy 
necklace), estimated 6s. base, offered 5s. 
base,! offer refused. 

January 17. Braun, 1 pearl, 16-40 grains, button-shape, 
$-full, Oriental rosée, top clean, side two 
pinholes close together, underside tiny black 
mark centre, undrilled, slightly veined, one 
slight crack (subject improvement), esti- 
mated 7s. 6d. base,} offered 55. od., refused. 

1 See p. 226. 
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It would be strange indeed if amongst a million pearls two 
pearls were not sometimes found belying the rule by being 
identical in every way. Such a coincidence, indeed, once 
came within my own personal experience and in striking 
circumstances. It happened when my firm were engaged 
in pearling and pearl-buying in Sulu. 

One Monday I left Jolo by an inter-island steamer on a 
tour to other pearl-producing centres in the vicinity, leaving 
my brother in charge at headquarters with instructions to 
forward to my final destination at Manila by the first 
following steamer anything he might have picked up in the 
meantime. 

On the Island of Cebu, five days later, I purchased an 
exquisite round pear! scaling 22-24 grains, of a most fascinat- 
ing delicate rosée tint, exceedingly lustrous and absolutely 
without any blemish. 

Amongst the two hundred-odd pearls I bought on that 
occasion, she was, needless to say, the most precious. I 
feasted my eyes on her scores of times, for she was a rare 
thing indeed. I never looked at her without wondering 
how many years might go by before I should encounter her 
equal in the fisheries, and how long it would take before she 
could be suitably, if only approximately, matched, and 
through how many dealers’ hands she would pass before 
she found her mate. 

One gets these funny ideas handling such romantic stuff. 
. - « | reached Manila on Luzon Island on a Monday, 
exactly two weeks after having left the Southern Islands. The 
hotel clerk handed me my mail, registered and otherwise. It 
appeared that my brother down south had been buying 
assiduously during my absence and had shipped me, as 
agreed, all he had bought. Amongst his purchases, his 
letter ran, “‘ there is a good-sized round pear! which, as you 
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can see, does me proud.” I almost lost my voice when I 
opened up the parcels and found that the pearl that had 
** done him proud ” was in every detail the exact replica of 
my own grand purchase. There was nothing, really nothing 
at all, to distinguish one from the other, not even a minute 
fraction of a grain in weight. 

I could scarcely trust my senses. It was almost uncanny. 
But there it was. Seeing is believing, and I believed only 
too gladly, for the value of each of those two pearls had 
quintupled, to say the least, by the mere fact of having been 
brought into conjunction with the other. But almost 
stranger than their meeting in my hand was the fact that 
my brother, separated from me by six hundred miles of 
China Sea when I had bought my beauty, had bought her 
mate on the self-same day. Normally a world-wide search 
of twenty years might not have revealed the existence of a 
counterpart. 

Small wonder was it then that the foremost jeweller in 
Fifth Avenue paid the first price I set on them without 
blinking an eyelid. After that experience I became very 
sparing in the use of the word impossible. So much for 
coincidences. 

It is rather a pity that the majority of dealers do not 
bother to keep records such as I have described above. I 
myself have done so through the years, partly, no doubt, 
because I am naturally of an orderly disposition and partly 
because circumstances made it imperative that I] keep a 
check on overseas correspondents to whom, from the distant 
fisheries, I had to consign and trust my goods. 

By means of such records and a system more elaborated 
still, I accurately noted down what my eyes saw and my 
balance told me. Thus in 1919 I was enabled to check 
unhesitatingly pearls I had consigned to an enemy country 
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in 1914, and thereby to some extent managed to save my 
bacon. 

But war is not an everyday risk. There are others in this 
not always honest world. And making a list of the pearls in 
one’s possession will on occasion minimise those risks, as I 
have found also. , 

A busy pearl-merchant sometimes advances the excuse 
for not keeping a pearl-record that, unless he is genuinely 
interested in a pearl, he would be wasting valuable time in 
noting so many details. That is a poor excuse, for the 
practised eye sees quickly, and brief notes can be taken 
almost during inspection. The beginner too has here a 
unique opportunity of acquiring the technique of his profes- 
sion. A clever barber once said to me, ‘‘ You can never 
tell what’s a man’s face is like until you have shaved 
him.” 

Private persons too who own valuable pearls ought de- 
cidedly to find time for making a full and descriptive record 
of them. If any should get lost or stolen, the record might 
prove of inestimable value in tracing them, even after many 
years. Should it happen that an inferior gem be substituted 
while a piece of jewellery is under repair or a rope of pearls 
is being restrung, is it not obvious, also, that such a record 
would serve to bring about speedy retribution ? 

Jewellers and dealers in gems are in the main honest and 
reliable, but all of them are not, for the trade has its black 
sheep, and they are not always to be found amongst the un- 
successful and seedy members of the profession. If you do 
not believe it, read how I came near to losing all I had 
worked for during a period of twenty years. 

No man, it is obvious, can carry on business at a distance 
without a correspondent or agent, and it behoves him to 
enquire carefully into the character and financial stability of 
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such a representative. And yet . .. things sometimes go 
wrong. 

The War forced my firm to seek new markets out of 
Europe and new consignees. I went personally to the 
United States and made arrangements with an old-estab- 
lished firm of the highest repute in New York. This 
millionaire concern was to handle my consignments purely on 
a commission basis. We took all the risk. If they sold, 
they were to cable the proceeds to us; if not, they were to 
hold the goods at our disposal. We made several ship- 
ments, which they sold almost at once, remitting promptly. 
After that, silence. They sold no more and remitted no 
more, but instead wrote charming letters by every mail. 

It was now that I realised that the agents had us in a 
stranglehold, for the aggregate amount of these shipments 
represented all my firm’s capital, plus a colossal overdraft at 
the bank. And they knewit. What were they doing while 
our competitors were selling freely in the American market ? 
Just this: they were not offering our goods, but hoping that 
sooner or later we should have to ask them for a loan to tide 
over the bad times and so get deeper and deeper into their 
debt. 

I had not suspected this at first, because the reputation of 
the New York house was great and the personal character of 
the principal beyond reproach. In fact, we had already 
asked them for an advance on goods already consigned, 
which they had cheerfully given, as well they might, being 
covered twenty times over. But now nine months had gone 
by and they had done nothing more. Sarcastic letters now 
took the place of their former friendly and encouraging 
correspondence. They were turning the screw. We now 
saw Clearly what their game was. 

I cabled a request for the return of our goods, minus a 
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consignment or two to cover their advance to us. ‘‘ Oh 
no!” said they, in effect. ‘‘ The whole of your twenty ship- 
ments is our security.” 

“Very well,” we cabled back, ‘‘ we have instructed our 
bank to pay you with interest what we owe you, and please 
hand their representatives in New York all the shipments 
we entrusted to you.” 

But naturally that was not sufficient to settle them. 
They were out for our blood. If you can make a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars quickly, just like that, the temptation 
is not easily resisted. What was their reply to our offer ? 
They said to the bank’s representative in New York, “ We 
cannot hand you twenty consignments containing thousands 
of valuable pearls unless you sign a document that all these 
pearls are as we have received them and that no sort of 
claim shall be set up against us for substitution.” 

This the representative naturally refused to do, such a 
thing being unheard of, and cabled us for instructions. 

The position was now apparently this: if we cabled him to 
give the undertaking demanded, we might lay ourselves 
open to get back totally different goods, for the intention of 
doing us in some way was by now quite manifest to us, ten 
thousand miles away though we were. But in the ordinary 
course we would have had no means of giving him a way of 
checking the goods to his own satisfaction. In the mean- 
time, too, there would have been the danger that the loan to 
us might have become overdue and that our amiable corre- 
spondents might then take advantage of such delay and, by 
foreclosing, ruin us. 

But by my method of records I was able to stop that game, 
for I cabled instructions that duplicate copies of my detailed 
records of every single pearl in every shipment—which I had 
taken the precaution of mailing to a personal friend in New 
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York—be handed to the bank’s representative. This was 
done, the pearls were duly and exactly checked, the bank 
gave the discharge as requested, paid back the loan on our 
behalf, and left our dumbfounded friends gnashing their 
teeth. 

I met the senior partner of that firm a year later on 
Broadway. He was still charming, but his cynicism was a 
trifle more edged. When we parted, he said with a little 
unpleasant smile, “‘ You are too clever by far! ”’ 

I must have looked to him like a million dollars—all 
gone down the drain! 
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IT WOULD BE STRANGE INDEED IF, INTIMATELY CONNECTED AS 
they are with the tears and joys of men, pearls had not given 
rise to a whole host of superstitions and strange beliefs. 
One of these days, let us hope, some learned and industrious 
person will catalogue them as part of the definitive cyclo- 
pedia of pearl-lore. But in the meantime no book about 
pearls, however modest, could end without some mention of 
pearl-superstitions. I will tell you of one or two, such as 
have come to my notice in the course of trading or during 
my travels. 

The most widespread superstition of all undoubtedly is 
that pearls are unlucky. In both Europe and America I 
have met many people, men as well as women, of all sorts 
and classes, who really do believe that misfortune will over- 
take them if they wear pearls. “ Pearls,’’ as they say, 
** bring tears.”’ 

But amongst Orientals, where one would have thought 
the superstition must have had birth, since the gem is a child 
of the East, there seems to be positively no trace of such an 
idea. On the contrary, since the peoples of Ceylon, India, 
Malaya, and China introduce pearls into a great deal of 
their set jewellery, we can conclude that they are regarded 
as lucky rather than unlucky; for an Oriental will not brave 
bad luck as the Westerner does, out of a kind of stubborn 
pride and disbelief. In the East the mysterious powers of 
the occult are too real to the native mind to be disregarded. 
The Chinese in particular, whose lucky stone is jade, 
frequently combine it with pearls. 
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Amongst some races of Malays there exists a singular 
superstition. ‘They believe that pearls can hear, see, and 
feel. 

When I was in Singapore on one occasion, a native came 
to see me with some pearls he wanted to sell. Through his 
interpreter he requested that I whisper my offer. When I 
asked for an explanation, I was told that as most certainly 
my first bid would fall very far short of their true worth, 
the feelings of the pearls would be hurt if they heard it. 

But these professions of superstitious belief are not always 
quite guileless, I think. At Sandakan, in British North 
Borneo, a Dyak once sold me a pickle bottle full of fancy- 
coloured pearls. After I had counted out the requisite 
number of crumpled dollar notes, he begged me to make him 
a present of one of his own pearls, never mind how small. 

*“* What is that for?” I asked the go-between. 

‘Well, he wants it as a decoy. It will make other pearls 
come to him. How else do you think he could ever hope to 
get together another lot ? ” 

““T know of a better way,” I said, looking mysteriously 
wise. 

The two natives looked at me. 

** Silver hook!” Isaid. ‘‘ Gold hook! Even a crumpled 
paper hook like this,”’ and I held up a dollar bill, “* will do 
the trick.” 

Nearly all Malays believe that small seed-pearls placed 
amongst grains of rice will turn the lot into pearls of size, 
provided always that they have been closeted in a box with 
a Close-fitting lid for a certain length of time—governed by 
the moon—and fed at stated times with the right kind of 
nourishment. It is the last item that is always blamed for 
failure. Nobody, to my knowledge, has yet discovered the 
sort of ambrosia upon which pearls thrive. 
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A certain Joloano (of Sulu), a Dato or prince, confided to 
me at the outset of our acquaintance that every pearl he 
had ever sold always came back to him, no matter whither 
their new owner had carried them. 

This was a practical sort of superstition, which I respected. 
I used to steer clear of the most tempting specimens he 
could show me, not because I shared his superstition, but 
because I had a deep respect for the long blade in his belt, 
which I suspected played a part in his pearls’ emulation of 
the carrier pigeon. 

In certain parts of China, when a man of even moderate 
wealth begins to realise that his lease is about to expire, he 
looks about for a well-made coffin or has one made to measure. 
When it is delivered, he sends for his friends to inspect it, 
and the occasion is social rather than melancholy. His 
grave clothes are also set out for inspection, and if the 
expense of these things has not been too great, it is now that 
the local pearl-dealer puts in an appearance, by request. 

A selection of round pearls is then produced, and with the 
help of his friends the old man makes careful choice of five 
pearls, one for the socket of each eye, one for each nostril, 
and the fifth to be placed under his tongue when his time 
comes. He will not arrive among the host of his respected 
ancestors without showing himself a credit to them. 

But pearls have indeed strange uses, as you have seen. A 
native of the Malabar coast once assured me that he could 
read the past and the future in a bright round pearl he 
carried everywhere in a twist of his garment. He used its 
misty depths as other fortune-tellers use the crystal ball, no 
more and no less truly, no doubt. 

As for pearl-divers themselves and all connected with the 
trade, their superstitions are legion. 

In most of the pearling-centres there are wily old hags to 
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whom the pearl-divers are a steady source of income. 
Before signing on for a new master, they usually consult the 
occult intelligence through these women, and if the signs 
are unpropitious or the date of sailing is an unlucky one, 
they will not go. 

It frequently happens—it has happened to me—that the 
owner of a pearling-boat goes down to shore to discover to 
his amazement and disgust that his is the only vessel still 
moored to the jetty or tossing idly at anchorage, while the 
rest of the fleet has long since put to sea. Then he will ask 
the supercargo what the matter is and that worthy will say 
that the number one diver is lying sick at home. If the 
owner goes to rout him out with a good kick for his malinger- 
ing, he will probably find that the diver is sick indeed—sick 
with fear for what the fortune-teller had told him for his 
piece of silver. 

Again, as a matter of principle, no diver that I ever em- 
ployed would ever consent to work with a squint-eyed 
tender; nor would any tender saddle himself with a crippled 
deck-hand, however “‘ able-bodied.’® He would not be able 
to stand the cumulative force of his own and his men’s 
superstitious dread if anything went wrong while someone 
with a physical abnormality or mutilation was aboard. 

The mascots and charms these rough men carry on their 
persons range from a single hair out of their mother’s head 
to a porcupine’s quill, and from the parings of their infant’s 
toe-nails to a tiger’s claw set in silver. ‘There was no end to 
the variety of the objects in which they put their faith, but 
few could offer any reason at all for believing in them beyond 
having perhaps heard someone say that someone else had 
been saved by a similar charm from some calamity not 
stated. 

Another superstition that is not perhaps all superstition 1s 
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the fact that no diver will go down if a shoal of zebra fish is 
hanging about. All work perforce stops until it has gone. 
But then sharks, swordfish, and the fearsome devil fish 
follow in the wake of these shoals, preying upon them, and 
when such deep-sea ruffians are about, it is manifestly folly 
to attempt a descent. It is, in fact, as so often with supersti- 
tion, difficult to separate unreasonable beliefs from the 
instincts of primitive people and their unconscious prompt- 
ings born of past experience. And it is true that all men 
engaged on hazardous undertakings at the risk of their lives 
are governed to some extent by superstitions upon which 
the arm-chair critic is unfit to pass judgment. 

One superstition at least that has come my way is a faint 
echo of classical times when great civilised nations made war 
or peace according to the divinations of birds. To the 
Filipinos, who take a few fowls with them on each trip as 
part of their tucker, the crowing of a cock just before a 
diver’s descent means that he will not then go down until 
he has reduced at least half a dozen tobaccos (cigarettes) to 
ash. This, apparently, is the equivalent to the time it 
would take to recite a given number of Aves and Pater- 
nosters, so that by some queer kink of piety it is the interval 
of time that ensures preservation, and not the actual 
prayers. 

It is strange that among the Catholic Christians, if a diver 
happens to see two shadows form a cross he will refuse to do 
anything at all, saying that the omen presages evil for him: 
and it needs someone with authority in his boot to send 
superstition flying overboard with the diver, both leaden- 
heeled. Even so, if any mishap befall crew or lugger for a 
week after, all is ascribed to the malign influence of the 
cruciform shadow. 

Most poetical of pearl-superstitions is the belief of the 
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Malay divers that somewhere on the sea’s floor is an Ancient 
of the Oysters, who rules the tribe of pearl-givers and whom 
they obey blindly. He knows when the pearling-fleet is out, 
but because it was ordained from the beginning that Man 
should be master over all living things, he cannot save all his 
flock. Yet he is enabled to preserve the best by burying 
them deep in the sands of the sea-bottom until all danger is 
past. 

And the Moros of the Sulu Isles declare that pearls are but 
the breath of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate, given 
to comfort the lonely oyster in the dark and silent waters. 
But since they are practical Moslems, they also assert that 
no other than the Faithful have a right to garner the 
breath of Allah from the seas which wash their shores. 

Taboo also has its place here. I knew a very avaricious 
native of Sulu who refused to profit from a certain pearl- 
deal in spite of much pressure from his friends, because he 
had lost a son on one of the luggers involved; pearls had 
become taboo to him. 

But, of course, it is not only the native pearl-divers who 
are superstitious. A modicum of education and contact 
with a wider world do not apparently free men from the 
desire for propitiating the unknown. Even the pearl- 
merchants who throng the great markets of Europe and 
America share this form of mental enslavement with the 
primitive lugger-crews and the divers who gather the 
harvest of the sea-bottom. 

There was, for instance, a certain Polish pearl-merchant 
who, however cheaply he bought, could never find a satis- 
factory market for his goods until in the ordinary way of 
business someone should offer him a deformed pearl of a 
certain tint. Whether he purchased or rejected it did not 
seem to matter much, but its mere appearance was—so he 
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said—enough to thaw his frozen assets. And he respected 
this personal superstition so much that he would go on 
cheerfully accumulating parcel after parcel to the tune of 
thousands, not attempting to dispose of a single pearl until 
the propitious pearl turned up. 

This idea is not altogether unique. Another dealer, a 
Roumanian, invariably added pear! after pearl to his single 
pearl purchases until he fell in with a specimen coming up 
to certain standards of size and colour, which he dubbed the 
‘* Zugfithrer ’ or sergeant-major. The idea was that the 
sergeant-major would then lead the others successfully into 
the market. Then there was a French merchant who 
would never sell, however great the temptation or loud the 
clamour of the numerous clients who crowded his offices, if 
a certain poor friend of his had not put in an appearance 
first thing that morning wearing in his tie a pearl stickpin 
which he had given him when they were both young and 
poor together. He used to say that whenever on rare occa- 
sions he broke through this rule, nothing but misfortune 
came of it. 

There was a Viennese merchant of my acquaintance 
whose superstition may have been allied with genuine 
clairvoyance. He swore that he could tell “‘ from the feel ”’ 
of a pearl, as he put it, whether it had formed part of 
an ornament and what kind of ornament it had been, who 
had worn it—man, woman, or child—and under what 
conditions it had changed hands. This gift, he claimed, 
helped him materially in his business. If it was genuine, 
it must have done so, for he certainly prospered. 

As I have said, superstition has certain affinities with 
religion, and I knew a hard-headed New York gem-mer- 
chant who consulted a pearl rosary under his desk before 
he would ever make a bid for goods offered to him. I do 
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not know in what category comes the foible of a Chinese 
friend of mine, one of the big pearl-merchants of Shanghai, 
who when asked to contribute to any charity would always 
offer a pearl instead of money, and then redeem it at what- 
ever price the recipients cared to set on it. He would never 
explain the meaning of this to me; perhaps he was under a 
vow—perhaps he had sworn never to give money away. 

But superstition is double-edged. A Persian dealer who 
was a bit of a rough customer stood in great awe of a 
peculiarly misshapen baroque pearl which he wore on his 
watch-chain. His stock-in-trade consisted of turquoise, 
lapis lazuli, and pearls, and whenever he bought or sold 
any of these, he always detached the pearl from his chain 
and threw it amongst the objects of barter, drawing his 
inspiration from the way in which it fell. And indeed he 
made a fair living, whether with the aid of his pearl abortion 
or not, until at last he disappeared altogether from our 
midst. It was years before we heard of his death in Morocco 
or Algiers, killed by a gamester who thought that his pearl 
locket, because of its size, must be worth a king’s ransom. 
So his mascot proved to be his undoing at last. 

And I must not forget the Cingalee dealer who was 
something of a wag and more of a rogue. When someone 
asked him why he did not pay a long-overdue account, he 
pleaded that he was superstitious, for he had noticed that 
after paying his accounts he was always much poorer than 
before, and that therefore there must be something unlucky 
in it. It was the same fellow whom I overheard saying 
blandly to a creditor who had asked when he thought of 
settling an old bill, “If I were a prophet, I might be able 
to tell you.” 

There you have the world of those who traffic in pearls 
and precious stones, who, lucky or unlucky, are all deter- 
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mined to come to terms with the unknown so as to achieve a 
little of that safety which is rarer and more precious than 
the most precious gems, in the midst of the uncertainties 
with which we are all beset. 

Pearls! Pearls have been my life and my livelihood since 
I was born, and it is not surprising that I should have my 
superstition about them too. It is this: that as long as I 
have pearls, I shall not lack for bread. 
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